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COMPLETE  VINDICATION 
E  LICENSERS  OF  THE  STAGE, 


generally^reedbythewritera  of  all  parties, 
few  cfinieB  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of 
,,  to  that  of  calumniating  a  good  and  gentle, 
efending  a  wicked  and  Oj^ressive,  adminis- 

i?  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
1,  that  !  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed 
pen  ill  vindication  of  the  present  ministry, 
their  dependents  and  adherents,  how  often 
ve  detected  the  specious  fallacies  of  the  ad- 
itea  for  independence,  how  often  I  have  soft- 
1  tlie  obstinacy  of  patriotism,  and  how  often 
nipiied  over  the  clamour  of  oppositbn. 
Iiave,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men, 
n  whom  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown 
y  ;  which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  com- 
[ice,  nor  threats  reduce  to  submission  ;  and 
■  liave,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  that 
er  invention  or  experience  could  suggest,  con- 
ed to  exert  theit  abilities  in  a  vigorous  smd 
itant  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 
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The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men, 
the  enthusiastic  resolution  with  which^  after  a 
hundred  successive  defeats,  they  still  renewed 
their  attacks ;  the  spirit  with  which  they  conti- 
nued to  repeat  their  arguments  in  the  Senate, 
though  they  Wtfhti'A  i6l^brity  ABte«fiiti66  to  con- 
demn them ;  and  the  in^xibility  with  which  they 
rejected  tiH  ofiers  of  places  amd  preferments^  at 
la^t  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I  applied 
lAysHf  tb  cfb^tiiit  with  gt^at  diligi&to6^  ititb  tb(^ 
fieal  iiibtive^  of  Ihelt  condtict,  ahd  tb  disctfvet 
Miat  pHnctple  it  wajs  that  had  force  tb  inspire 
such  unextinguishable  zeal,  and  to  animate  such 
unwearied  enorts. 

For  ihks  reasom  I  iaitdiiipted  to  txM^Mt  a 
nearer  «cquatiiianoe1i4t)i«ome  ef  Ite  dbktfk  of 
tiiiat  paitty,  at&d  i»agini^  thcit  it  wouM  be  tieti»&«- 
sacy  for  momt  inne  to  dksmifbte  tfiy  em^Hasmin^ 
that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Bisdim'tliBrtion  to  a  tirueipolitrcfan  H  nDt  diffi- 
bate,(amd  therefore  i  readily  «)B^t»ed  ite  dra- 
racter  of  a  pvosdyte^  b%it:foiiitd,th«t  their  fittft^ 
cil^le  of  iction  w^  nb  otker^  tton  liiiit  >rhiok 
they  niake  no  «eraple  of  iKvi»t^iig  in  the  «ao£^ 
l^iiMie  tnahnet,  tvotwiliMlaMti^  die  naDXeeupt 
aad  Tidicute  to  whidk  il  ev&fy^y  «itpi»sciiil  th«% 
and  the  loss  of  thbselixmoiurs  «nd  f  nafifts  inm 
which  it  excludes  them^ 

This  wikd  passioa^  or  pmct|;^es  is  a  Mwi,  ^ 
fanatieifem  hj  iv^oh  Ibey  disN^ii^tiiflk  thbve  -^ 
their  own  party,  and  wMoh  tltfeyiookn^^  «IK  m 
certain  mdiqatioti  of  a  gf^at  ndod.  wk  httvt 
no  name  for  it  tt«  tM^nt;  t>ot  axuoKf  thM^ffis^M 
they  tenn  it  ^y  a  kind^ktmrtt^hrm&j  A  stEaxftto 
roH  posTERirv. 
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This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their 
conduct,  to  regulate  every  action  of  their  lives, 
and  sentiment  of  their  minds;  I  have  heard 
L— —  and  P — ,  when  they  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous opposition,  or  blasted  the  blossom  of  some 
ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  the  height  of 
their  exultations,  This  mil  deserve  the  thanks  of 
posterity  I  And  when  their  adversaries,  as  it 
much  more  frequently  falls  out,  have  out-Jium- 
bered  and  overthrown  them,  they  will  say  with 
an  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  triumph, 
Posterity  will  curse  you  for  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  phrenzy,  to  believe  that'  all  the 
world  has  the  same  odd  notions  that  disorder 
their  own  imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy 
men,  these  deluded  patriots,  know  how  little  we 
are  concerned  about  posterity,  they  would  never 
attempt  to  fright  us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt 
us  to  a  neglect  of  our  own  interest  by  a  prospect 
of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  even  the  pi^imary  law  of 
self-preservation ;  for  they  sacrifice  without  scru- 
ple every  flattering  hope,  every  darling  enjoy- 
ment, and  every  satisfaction  of  Ufe,  to  this  rating 
passioH\  and  appear  in  every  step  to  consult  not 
so  much  their  own  advantage,  as  that  of  posterity. 

Strange  delusion !  that  can  confine  all  their 
thoughts  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they  neither 
know,  nor  can  know ;  from  whom  nothing  is  to 
be  feared,  nor  any  thing  expected ;  who  cannqt 
even  bribe  a  special  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as  a 
'  single  riband  to  bestow. 

This  fondness  for  posterity  is  a  kind  ot  xcv^-iL- 
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tfeuft  ^JCidi  8t  Rcrme  WMttti'c'e  alttiOist'^cpnL^ndcal, 
«Cbd  infected  even  the  women  and  ^e  dnidren. 
h  rdgnerd  thereiJll  liie  entire  dc^stmcdon  df  Car- 
thftgte;  aften^hich  it  began  to  be  less  general, 
and  in  ^  few  veietrs  af terrains  a  Teme^wscs  ifis- 
covered^  by  Wlirdi  it  was  sQmost  ettdt^EAj  'extin- 
^i^hed. 

in  Ba^atodh'nefV^t^preirailedin  any  t^dk  fle* 
s  'fiOknefew  of  the  ancient  dittoiTs'seem  in* 
toliavel)ee(ti  di60irderedi>y^-;  1)iitllhe  con- 
tagicm  faafe^enfoir  thetnofltparttimdy  checked, 
and  our  ladies  have  been  generaHyfree* 

BtttH^ere^ta«  bee^  in  evm  lage  a^et  cV  tnen 
tnucfa  admired  atidteverenced,  who  have  affected 
to1>e'tAwair8'tc3king  of  posterity,  ftnd  liave  Icdd 
outthefarHveBtmon  the  coizipoTOon/of  ;|^aemB, 
for  the 'Bake  of  'being  applauded  'by  ihi&  Imagi* 
nary  gcfncfation. 

Ilie  present  jpoetB  I  reckon  UfnongstthiB  mo^ 
in^otable  enendes  'of  our  tnost  esEcellent  mi- 
nistry, and  much  doubt  whether  tmy  me&oA 
will  efiedt  the  cure  of  a'di8tefmpeir,'t(^hH^  in  thlt 
^asfs  of  fu^  may  be  termed  ndt  an  occidental 
-i^sease,  btita  ddbctib  tibdr  origiircd  frame  an8 
-constitv^tm. 

Mr.  BrodkCy'a  n'ame  I  mention  with  all  the  Be- 
teiltaition  suitable  to -my  characte»,'could  nift  foi*- 
•bear  discovering  this  depravity  of  his  mind  in 
his  very  prologue,  which  is  ^lledwith  sentiments 
•so  wild,  and  so  much  unheard  of  among  those 
who  frequent  levees  and  courts,  that  1  much 
-doubt,  whether  the  zealous  licenser  'proceeded 
'any  fiirther  in  his  examination  of  his  performance. 

He  might  easily  perceive  that  a  man, 

Who  bade  his  moral  beam  through  everj  age. 


wu  too  much  %  bigot  to  exploded  notiona,  to 
compose  a  play  which  he  could  license  mthout 
mamfest  hazard  of  his  office,  a  hazard  which  no 
man  would  incur  untainted  with  the  love  of  pos- 
t©f%. 

Wevantic^thieretbre  wonder  that  an  author, 
WhdBy  possessed  by  this  passion,  should  vent 
his  iriesentfiient  for  we  licenser's  just  refusal,  in 
virulent  adveitisements,  insolent  complaints,  and 
scurrilous  assertions  of  his  rights  ana  privileges, 
and  proceed  in  defiance  of  authority  to  solicit  a 
subscription. 

TIas  temper,  which  I  have  been  describing,  is 
almost  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  pre- 
ro^tives  of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unalien- 
able bu^hiight,  Which  *ao  man  has  conferred  upon 
us,  and  Which  neither  kings  can  ta!ke.  nor  se- 
nates give  away;  which  we  may  justly  assert 
Whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  attached,  and 
which,  tf  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  lost,  we 
m^tskke  ihe  first  oppoitunity  to  recover. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  chimeras  is 
contempt  of  authority,  and  an  irrevei^ence  for 
any  superiori^  but  whsit  is  founded  upon  merits 
and  their  notions  of  merit  are  very  peculiar,  for 
t  is  among  them  no  great  proof  of  merit  to  be 
wealthy  and  powerful,  to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star, 
to  command  a  regiment  or  a  senate,  to  bave  the 
ear  of  the  minister  or  of  the  king,  or  to  possess 
any  of  those  virtues  and  excellencies,  which 
among  us  entitle  a  man  to  little  less  than  worship 
and  prostration. 

We  may  therefore  easily  conceive  that  Mr. 
Brooke  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  \mpoi\.\3i- 
nate  for  a  Jlcease,  because,  in  his  ov?ti  o^ui\oii. 
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he  deserved  one^  and  to  complaiu  thus  loudly  at 
the  repulse  he  met  with. 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  hope,  but  little 
weight  with  the  public ;  since  the  opinions  of  the. 
sect  in  which  he  is  enlisted  are  exposed,  and 
shewn  to  be  evidently  and  demonstrably  opposite 
to  that  system  of  subordination  and  dependence, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  tran- 
quillity of  the  nation,  and  that  chearfulness  and 
readiness  with  which  the  two  Houses  concur  in 
all  our  designs. 

I  shall,  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  or  at 
least  to  shew  those  of  our  party  that  he  ought  to 
be  silent,  consider  singly  every  instance  of  hard- 
ship and  oppression  which  he  has  dared  to  pub- 
lish in  the  papers,  and  to  publish  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  I  nope  no  man  will  condemn  me  for 
want  of  candour  in  becoming  an  advocate  for  the 
ministry,  if  I  can  consider  his  advertisements  as 
nothing  less  than  an  appeal  to  his  country. 

Let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  speak  with 
temper  of  such  insolence  as  this :  is  a  man  with- 
out title,  pension,  or  place,  to  suspect  the  impar- 
tiality or  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  pubUc  affairs  ?  Is  he, 
when  the  law  is  not  strictly  observed  in  regard  to 
him,  to  think  himself  aagrieved,  to  tell  his  sen- 
timents in  print,  assert  his  claim  to  better  usage, 
and  fly  for  redress  to  another  tribunal  ? 

If  such  practices  be  permitted,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  foretel  the  effects  of  them ;  the  ministry 
may  soon  be  convinced,  that  such  sufferers  will 
find  compassion,  and  that  it  is  safer  not  to  bear 
hard  upon  them,  than  to  allow  them  to  complain. 

The  power  of  licensing  in  general  being  firmly 
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eftlXtMisked  by  M  Act  of  Parliament,  crur  pOet 
haft  tiot  attempted  to  call  in  quefttion,  but  cofi* 
tents  binwelf  wkh  censuring  the  manner  in  wbich 
it  has  been  executed ;  so  that  I  am  not  now  en- 
gaged to  assort  the  licenser's  authority,  but  to 
de^nd  bift  Mnduct. 

Hie  pbet  ifefeMi  to  thmk  himself  agpn^eved, 
betfause  the  licetiser  kept  his  tragedy  in  his  hands 
one  and  twenty  dayn,  whereas  the  law  allows 
him  to  detain  it  tmly  fourteen. 

Wbiere  wiH  the  insolence  of  the  malecontents 
end  ?  Or  how  ate  such  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions posiBtbly  to  be  isatiisfied  ?  Was  it  ever 
Itttowii  ^at  a  man  exalted  into  a  high  station, 
dismissed  a  sup]^iant  in  the  time  limited  bylaw? 
Ought  ttot  Mr.  Brooke  to  think  himself  nmw 
that  his  play  was  not  detained  longer?  If  he 
had  been  kept  a  yeat  in  suspense,  what  redress 
could  he  hiive  ob^biSned  ?  Let  the  poets  remem- 
bet,  when  they  appear  befbre  the  licenser,  or  his 
deputy,  theft  l^y  stand  at  the  tribunal  from  which 
there  A  no  appeal  permittedy  ttmi  where  nothing 
win  BO  wdl  become  tiiem  as  teverence  and  sub- 
mission. 

Mr.  Brooke  mentions  in  his  preface  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  he 
extended  his  enquiiies  to  the  dvi!  law,  he  could 
h«te  fovftd  aTuu  justificatibn  of  the  licenser's 
condtibt,  S0MI  Jumidb  est  at^Uare  tuaik  aucto- 

If  tihenitl>efAeteffivei«  itfn  gi>6d  jndge  to 
tuAttrye  hk-au0uflrHy,  was  it  not  in  the  licenser 
Uxe  titttfOst  demency  and  foriyearance,  to  extend 
fourteen  da?f s  tmfy  to  twenty  one  ? 
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fonn  at  least  this  duty  of  a  eood  judge,  is  not 
questioned  by  any^  either  of  his  friencb  or  ene- 
mies. I  may  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  he 
will  extend  his  power  by  proper  degrees,  and  that 
I  shall  live  to  see  a  malecontent  writer  earnestly 
soliciting  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  licenser  twenty  years  before. 

I  waited,  says  he,  often  on  the  licemer,  and 
with  the  utmost  importunity  entreated  an  answer. 
Let  Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether  that  importu- 
nity was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  disap- 
pointment. Let  him  reflect  how  much  more  de- 
cent it  had  been  to  have  waited  the  leisure  of  a 
great  man,  than  to  have  pressed  upon  him  with 
repeated  petitions,  and  to  have  intruded  upon 
those  precious  moments  which  he  has  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  doubtless  led  into  this  impro- 
per manner  of  acting,  l)y  an  erroneous  notion 
that  the  grant  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of  fa- 
vour, but  of  justice ;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
could  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inatten- 
tion to  the  design  of  the  statute,  which  was  only 
to  bring  poets  into  subjection  and  dependence, 
not  to  encourage  good  writers,  but  to  discou- 
rage all. 

There  lies  no  obUgation  upon  the  licenser  to 
grant  his  sanction  to  a  play,  however  excellent ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Brooke  demand  any  reparation, 
whatever  applause  his  performance  may  meet  with. 

Another  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  assigned 
no  reason  for  his  refussil.  This  is  a  higher  strain 
of  insolence  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it  for  a 
poet  to  demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  his  pro- 
ceedings ?    Is  he  not  rather  to  acquiesce  in  the 
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■ 

decision  of  authority,  and  conclude  that  there 
are  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were 
they  alwt^s  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of 
their  concuict.  What  is  power  but  the  liber^  of 
acting  without  being  accountable  ?  The  adhro- 
cates  for  the  Licensing  Act  have  alleged,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  always  had  authority 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  just 
reasons.  Why  then  did  we  cidl  in  all  our  force 
to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  ?  Was  it  to  en- 
able him  to  do  what  he  has  always  done?  to 
confirm  an  authority  which  no  man  attempted  to 
impair,  or  pretendea  to  dispute  ?  No  certainly : 
our  intention  was  to  invest  him  with  new  privi- 
leges, and  to  empower  him  to  do  that  toithout 
reason,  which  with  reason  be  could  do  before. 
'  We  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  that  many  an  excellent  design 
has  miscarried. by  the  loss,  of  time  spent  unne- 
cessarily in  examining  reasons.    ' 

Always  to  call  for  reasons,  and  always  to  re- 
ject th.em,  shews  a  strange  degree  of  perverse- 
ness;  yet  such  is  the  daily  behaviour  of  our  ad* 
versaries,  who  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with 
anyreasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

They  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand 
once  a-year  the  reasons  for  which  we  maintain  a 
standing  army.  . 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary, 
because  all  the  nations  round  us  were  involved 
m  war;  this  had  no  effect  upon  them,  and  there- 
fore resolving  to  do  our  utmost  for  lYievt  ^^iXSsSaJi- 
tion,  we  told  them  the  next  year  tVvat  \X  N^^'ft  ^^" 
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cejsjiary,  becausie  all  the  national  round  m  weie 
at  peaoe^ 

This  reaaou  finduig  nq.  hett^^r  rec^tion  t^ian 
the  other,  we  bad.  ipecourse  to  our  aiHiffeh^Voag 
of  an  imia^ion  fr^ia  thQ  Pretenckr,  of  m  wwrr^^ 
tioja  in  favour  of  f^m^  and  of  a  geueral  imf^ 
Uqq  iMQonff  the  p^ple. 

But,  aa  they  QpnJ:»jD\|e  stiU  impeaaitT^U^,,  ^ 
ohUge  ua  stiJil  ta  assign  om:  anuual  reaapcvi»  v^ 
shaU  BparQ  QO  eoideaYour  to  pxoeive  ^uch  a^  p^ 
lue,  miore  satisfaeV^xy  thaa  anv  of  the  f(yw^« 

The  reason  we  onqegav^Mffbuttdinghwrart*  * 
we^  Cor  fear  of  thi^  plague,  aa4 19^  inteo^  ^P^  ^ 
year  to  prqpose  the  a^gmentatioa  of  9Mr  tj^QctB*  "^ 
for  fear  of  a  famine,  ^ 

The  committee,  by  which  th^  act  for  li^evaing  ' 
the  9tag8  was  drawn  up^  had  too  long  Iqiowo^^V^ 
uacopTenience  of  giving  reaaonm  and  were^  to6 
well  suDquaipted  with  the  charactera  of  gf  e^,t  «fi/^ 
to  lay  the  IfOrd  Chamberlain,  or  his  dej^M^,  Mi^iiv 
any  auch  tormenting  obligation^ 

Vet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  shqold  iinag?^^  that  ^ 
licence  waa  refused  him  without  JH^  T^^mmf  I 
shall  Qonde^qend  ^  ^i^at  him  with  move  f^si^ 
than  he  oan  reaaonaUy  es^pect,  and  pK)iut.  f^ 
a«Qh  aantimenta  aa  not  only  juAdy  e:^pQaa4  \m 
to  that  refvsal,  but  would  have  provpike^  MJ 
IJW^istiY  less  merciful  than  the  preaeQjt  to  l^ive 
inSlf^p^a  some  heavier  penalties  uj^on  hiqu 

His  prologue  is  filled  with  such  infjjnuat^Qnf^  H 
no  friend  of  onr  e:9:celleQt  govermi^ei^  cai^  r?ad 
without  indignation  an4  a}^horrence>  Wid  csm^ 
bnt  be  owned  to  bje  a  proper  introduction  tQ  ^oj^ 
scenes,  as  seem  designed  to  kindle  in  t^ve  au- 
di^uQC  a  flame  of  opposition,  patriotism,.  pu,li4i<^ 
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(piril,  and  independency:  that  epirit  which  we 
have  so  long  endeavoured  to  suppress,  and  which 
cannot  be  revived  without  the  entire  subversion 
of  all  our  schemes. 

The  seditious  poet,  not  content  With  making 
an  open  attack  upon  us,  by  declaring  in  plain 
temts,  that  he  looks  upon  freedom  as  the  only 
sotirce  of  public  happiness  and  national  security, 
liaseDdeaTOuredwithsubtlety,equEtl  to  his  malice, 
Iq  make  us  suspicious  of  our  firmeet  friends,  to 
infect  our  consultations  with  distrust,  and  to  ruia 
IB  by  disuniting  us. 

This  indeed  will  not  be  easily  efieeted;  an 
Quon  founded  upon  interest  and  cement^  by 
dependence  is  naturally  lasting;  but  confedera- 
cies which  owe  their  rise  to  virtue  or  mere  eon- 
(onnity  of  sentiments,  are  quickly  dissolved, 
riace  DO  individnal  has  any  thing  either  to  hope 
or  fear  for  himself,  and  public  spirit  is  generally 
loo  weak  to  combat  with  private  passions. 

Tlie  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken 
our  combination  by  an  artful  and  sly  assertion, 
vbich,  if  suffered  to  remain  unconfuted,  may 
operate  by  degrees  upon  our  minds  in  the  days 
of  leisure  and  retirement  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching, and  perhaps  fill  us  with  such  surmises 
as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  aifairs. 

The  law  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  their 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  not  only  calls 

Gieat  Ntttoie's  b",  the  law  wilhin  th«  breail, 
bat  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  is 

Stsmp'd  bj  Heaven  opuQ  Oie  unleltei'd  miiid. 

By  which  he  evidentJj  intends  tg  insmualc  a 
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maxim  which  is,  I  hope^  as  false  as  it  is  pernicioudy  it 
that  men  are  naturally  fond  of  liberty  till  those  ^ 
unborn  ideas  and  desires  are  effaced  by  literature,    ^ 

The  author,  if  he  be  not  a  man  mewed  up  in  his  ; 
solitary  study,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  (t 
the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  must  know  \\ 
that  we  have  hitherto  acted  upon  different  prin-  ;;; 
ciples.  We  have  always  re^rded  letters  as  ^eat  ^ 
.obstructions  to  our  scheme  ot  subordination,  and  ^ 
-have  therefbre,  when  we  have  heard  of  any  man  i) 
remarkabfy'Wnlel^ered,  carefully  noted  him  down  ^ 
as  the  most  proper  person  for  any  employments  \ 
of  trust  or  honour,  and  cQnsidered  him  as  a  man 
in  whom  we  could  safely  repose  our  most  im-  ; 
portant  secrets. 

From  among  the  uneducated  and  unlettered 
we  have '  chosen  not  only  our  embassadors  and 
other  negotiators,  but  even  our  journalists  and 
pamphleteers ;  nor  have  we  had  any  reason  to 
change  our  measures,  or  to  repent  of  the  confi- 
dence which  we  have  placed  in  ignorance. 

Are  we  now  therefore  to  be  told,  that  this  law  is 

f  Stamp'd  upon  th'  unletter'd  mind  ? 

Are  we  to  suspect  our  placemen,  our  pensioners, 
our  generals,  our  lawyers,  our  best  fViends  in  both 
houses,  all  our  adherents  among  the  atheists  and 
infidels,  and  our  very  gazetteers,  clerks  and  court- 
pages,  as  friends  to  independency?  Doubtless 
this  is  the  tendency  of  his  assertion,  but  we  have 
known  them  too  long  to  be  thus  imposed  upon, 
the  unlettered  have  been  our  warmest  and  most 
constant  defenders,  nor  have  we  omitted  any  thing 
to  deserve  their  favour,  but  have  always  endea- 
voured to  raise  their  reputation,  extend  their  in- 
fluence, and  encrease  their  number. 
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I       In  Lib  first  act  he  abounds  with  sentiments 
I    TRfy  inconsistent  with  the  ends  for  which  the 
r    power  of  licensing  was  granted ;  to  enumerate 
mem  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a  great  part  of 
hii  play,  a  task  which  I  shall  yery  willingly  leave 
to  others,  who,  though  true  friends  to  the  govern- 
inent,  are  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  fiery  and  im- 
patient as  mine,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
same  emotions  of  tBge  and  resentment  at  the 
sight  of  those  infamous  passages,  in  which  vena- 
Uty  and  dependance  are  represented  as  mean 
1     in  themselves,  and  productive  of  remorse  and 
1    infelicity. 

1  One  line  which  ought,' in  ray  opinion,  to  be 
1  erased  from  every  copy  by  a  special  act  of  par- 
I  liament,  is  mentioned,  by  Anderson,  as  pro- 
I   DDunced  by  the  hero  in  his  sleep, 

'  O  Sweden.  O  mj  country,  yel  111  nve  (h«. 

This  line  I  have  reason  to  believe  thrown  out  as 
a  kind  of  a  watch-word  for  the  opposing  faction, 
who,  when  they  meet  in  their  seditious  assemblies, 
have  been  observed  to  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
breasts,  and  cry  out  with  great  vehemence  of 
accent, 

0  B ,  0  my  country,  jet  I'll  iBve  tlieo. 

In  the  second  scene  .he  endeavours  to  fix  epi- 
tliels  of  contempt  upon  those  passions  and  de- 
sires which  have  been  always  found  most  useful 
lo  the  ministry,  and  most  opposite  to  the  spirit 
tf  independency. 


M.the  lazineii  of  Igsl,  gr< 
BtfllheliiddenaDdibegro 

v'ling  ruot-llout 

■hence  Ihn  tjTan 

and  Kept«r'd  in 

,  Ihesoui'i 

jejrilily. 
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Hi  fan  delNuidkei  file  gM^os  of  oM  cotAlty, 
Aftd  iHes  ttibmiiiiMit,  wfail«  btir  ca^fSvi  touft 
AwMthis  amdg  tiM  silken  bIstw  of  pttMUt^ 
Or  fetter'd  in.  tbeir  feui.  —•• — ^ 

Thus  is  that  decent  fiubaiission  to  out  Superiors^ 
and  that  proper  awe  of  att^ority  which  we  are 
taught  in  courts,  termed  boiefeut  and  the  $erm* 
Iky  &fthe  wuL  Thus  are  those  gaieties  and  en« 
joyments^  those  elegant  amilementft  and  lulling 
pleasures,  whkh  t£e  followers  ot  a  court  are 
blessed  with,  as  the  just  rewards  Of  their  atten^* 
dance  and  submission,  degraded  to  huiy  groimes^^ 
and  debauchery.  The  author  ought  to  be  \xAA^ 
that  Courts  are  not  to  be  mentioned  witli  so  little 
ceremony,  and  that  though  gallantries  and  amours 
are  admitted  liiere,  it  is  umost  treason  to  suppose 
them  infected  with  debauchery  or  lust. 

It  is  observable,  that  when  this  hateful  writer 
has  conceived  any  thought  of  an  uncommon  ma- 
lignity, a  thought  which  tends  in  a  more  particu- 
hu*  manner  to  excite  the  love  of  liberty,  animate 
the  heat  of  patriotism^  or  degrade  the  maies^  of 
kings,  he  takes  care  to  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  his 
hero,  that  it  may  be  more  forcibly  impressed  upon 
his  reader.  Thus  Gustavus,  speaking  of  his 
tatters,  cries  out, 


-T<«,  ny  AfHdi, 


Beyond  the  tweepisg  of  tke  )>f6iidMl  Iftk 

That  tiMidm  «  nooMnck^  heel*  I  prin  tbess  weeds. 

For  fiiey  an  tiered  to  my  ooaatiy'a  frecddn. 

Here  this  abandoned  son  of  liberty  makes  a  AiU 
discovery  of  his  execrable  principles,  the  tatters 
of  Gustavus,  the  usual  dress  of  the  assertors  of 
these  'doctrines,  are  of  more  divinity,  because 
they  are  sacred  to  freedom,  than  the  sumptuous 
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and  magnificent  robes  of  regality  itself.  Such 
sentiments  are  truly  detestable,  nor  could  any 
thing  be  an  aggravation  of  the  author's  guilt, 
except  his  ludicrous  manner  of  mentioning  a 
monarch. 

The  heel  of  a  monarchf  or  even  the  print  of 
his  Aeel,  is  a  thing  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  tretUed  with  such  levity,  and  placied  in  con- 
trast with  rags  and  poverty.  He,  that  will  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  heel  of  a  fmmarch,  will, 
whenever  he  can  with  security,  speak  contemptu- 
ous of  his  head. 

These  are  the  most  glaring  passages  which 
have  occurred,  in  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages; 
my  indignation  will  not  sufier  me  to  proceed  far- 
ther, and  I  think  much  better  of  tne  licenser, 
than  to  believe  he  went  so  far. 
*  In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  set  down, 
the  reader  will  easily  observe,  that  I  have  strained 
no  expression  beyond  its  natural  import,  and 
have  mvested  myself  of  all  heat,  partiality,  and 
prejudice. - 

So  far  therefore  is  Mr.  Brooke  from  having  re- 
ceived any  hard  or  unwarrantable  treatment,  that 
the  licenser  has  only  acted  in  pursuance^  of  that 
law  to  which  he  owes  his  power,  a  law  which 
every  admirer  of  the  administration  must  ovm  to 
be  very  necessary,  and  to  have  produced  very 
salutary  effects. 

I  am  indeed  surprised,  that  this  great  office 
is  not  drawn  out  into  a  longer  series  of  deputa- 
tions, since  it  might  afford  a  gainful  and  repu- 
table employment  to  a  great  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  government;  and  I  should  think,  ihbX^^^ 
of  hann£r  immediate  recourse  to  the  de^xxX^j- 

c  3 
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Hoenser  himself^  it  might  be  sufficient  honour 
for  aay  poet^  except  the  laureat,  to  Btatid  bare- 
headed m  the  presence  of  the  deputy  of  the  de- 
putes deputy  m  the  nmeteenth  «abor(Mnatsoii. 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  neceiH 
sary,  if  ippe  take  into  consideration  the  great  work 
ef  dTomng  up  an  index  expmrgaivrhu  to  all  tiie  qM 
^ys;  vMA  is,  I  hope,  already  undertakeui  or 
if  it  has  been  hiilierto  unhap{Hly  neglected,  I  take 
this  opportunitt  to  reeommena. 

The  productions  of  our  (Ad  poets  are  crowded 
with  passages  very  unfit  for  the  ears  of  an  BngUsh 
audience,  and  which  cannot  be  pronounced  with- 
out irntefing  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  I  do  not  confine  to  those  Unes  in 
which  liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  miniaterSy 
deluded  kings,  mesm  aits  of  negociation,  venal 
senates,  mercenary  troops,  pppres^e  oiBficers, 
servile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal  eorrupo 
tion,  die  luxuries  ^  a  court,  the  miseries  of  toe 
people,  the  decGne  of  trade,  or  the  hMipiness  of 
independency  are  directly  mentionea.  These 
ifcre  such  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  sufered 
to  pasis  without  t!he  most  tnipine  and  crinnnal  ne- 
-^gence.  1  hope  lihe  vigflance  ef  the  Kcevisers 
wHl  extend  to  w  such  speeches  and  solikKiuies 
tmtendtorecennnettd  me  pleasures  ^  virtue, 
the  tranquiHhyof  an  uncorrupted  head,  and  lite 
satisfactions  of  conscious  innocence ;  for^ODgh 
suc%  strokes  a3  these  do  not  appear  to  «  common 
eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the  government, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  observers, 
that  they  have  such  consequences  as  cannot  be 
too  diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously  avoided. 

A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the 
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chmnnsof  yiitae,isapttobevteryUttkconoeriied 
about  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is 
therefore  not  easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  resi  aentiments,  or  to  vote  at  the 
utird  of  command ;  fay  contracting  bis  desires, 
and  vegulating  his  appetites,  he  wants  much  less 
d&an  t)&er  men,  and  every  one  versed  in  the  arts 
ai  government  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily 
infliienced  in  fnroportion  as  they  are  more  neces- 
sitous. 

This  is  fkoft  the  only  reason  why  virtue  should 
not  receive  too  much  countenance  from  a  licensed 
stage ;  her  admirers  and  followers  are  not  only 
naturally  independent,  but  learn  such  an  uniform 
and  consistent  manner  of  speaking  and  acting, 
that  they  frequently  by  the  mere'  force  of  artless 
honesty  aurmount  all  the  c^tacles  which  sub- 
tlety and  politics  can  throw  in  their  way,  and 
obtain  their  ends  in  apite  of  the  most  profound 
aad  sagacious  mimsCry. 

Sadi  dien  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by 
the  licensers :  in  many  parts  indeed  the  speeches 
will  be  imperfect^  and  the  action  appear  not  re- 
gularly conducted,  but  the  Poet  Laureat  may 
easily  mpply  these  vacuities,  by  inserting  some 
xii  his  own  yerses  in  praise  or  wealUi,  luxury, 
and  venality. 

But,  alasl  dlthose  pernicious  sentiments  which 
dhall  bandsh  from  tlie  stage,  will  be  vented  from 
die  press,  and  more  studiously  read  because  they 
are  prohibited. 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  implore  the  friends  of 
the  government  to  leave  no  art  untried  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  out  design  of  e^^- 
taadwgr  ite  pofirgr  of  the  UcenBer  to  lihe  pte^^i 
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and  of  making  it  criminal  to  publish  any  thing 
without  an  imprimatur. 

How  much  would  this  single  law  lighten  the  - 
michty  burden  of  state  affairs !  with  how  much  ■ 
security  might  our  mimsters  enjoy  their  honourti  ,*> 
their  places,  their  reputations,  and  their  admirers,  ^ 
could  they  once  suppress  those  malicious  inyec*  % 
tiyes  which  are  at  present  so  industriously  pro^  ^' 
pagated,  and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  they  hinder  '^ 
any  arguments  but  their  own  from  coming  to  the  ^' 
ears  of  the  people,  and  stop  effectually  the  voice  '^ 
of  QavH  and  enquiry !  ^-^ 

I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by  '^ 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining  ^^ 
those  halcyan-^ys,  in  which  no  politics  shall  be  ^ 
read  but  those  of  Uie  Gaxetteery  nor  any  poetry  t 
but  that  of  the  Laureat ;  when  we  shall  hear  of  ^^ 
nothing  but  the  successful  negociations  of  our  ^1 
ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of-  ^ 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be  than   "^ 
those  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which    ^ 
are  inseparable  from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
which  have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  in 
perpetual  commotions. 

But  these  are  times  rather  to  be  wished  f<»r 
than  expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  un- 
quiet countrymen,  that  if  they  are  not  admitted 
to_the  knowledge  of  affairs,  they  are  always  sus- 
pecting their  governors  of  designs  prejudicial  to 
their  interest ;  they  have  not  the  least  notion  of 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  ignorance,  nor  can 
be  brought  to  imagine  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  lest  too  much  light  should  hurt  their  eyes. 
They  have  long  claimed  aright  of  directing  tneir 
superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the  least  men- 
tion  of  secrets  of  state. 
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This  temper  makeft  them  very  readily  encourage 
any  writer  or  printer,  who,  at  ue  hazard  of  hiB  life 
or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  information :  and 
while  this  humour  prerails,  there  nerer  will  be 
wanting  some  daring  adventurer  who  will  write  in 
defence  of  liberty,  and  some  zealous  or  ayaricious 
printer  who  will  disperse  his  papers. 

It  has  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power, 
however  vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  sedicious  journals, 
ballads,  essays,  and  dissertations;  "Considera- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  afiiadrs,*  and  "  En- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  the  administration.'^ 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that  considering  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto 
proceeded  in  their  attempts  to  drive  out  of  the 
world  the  old  prejudices  ofpatriotism  and  public 
spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes,  that 
what  has  been  so  often  attempted  bv  their  pre- 
decessors, is  reserved  to  be  accomplished  by  their 
superior  abilities. 

If  I  might  presume  to  advise  them  upon  this 
great  affair,  1  should  dissuade  them  from  any 
direct  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
u  the  darling  of  the  common  people,  and  there- 
forecannot  be  attacked  withoutimmediate  danger. 
Tliey  may  proceed  by  a  more  sure  and  silent 
way,  and  attain  the  desired  end  without  noise, 
detraction,  or  oppression. 

Tliere  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several 
little  seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility 
andTgentry  are  taught,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
the  pemiciouB  arts  of  spelling  and  rea<Ung,  whidi 
they  Bherwarda  continue  to  practise,  verj  TtwifJCi 
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to  the  disturbance  of  their  pwn  quiet,  and  the 
interruption  of  ministerial  measures. 

These  seminaries  may,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, be  at  once  suppressed^  and  that  our  pea-  t 
terity  be  deprived  of  all  means  of  reviving  this  < 
porrupt  metnod  of  education,  it  may  be  made  i 
felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  license  from  z 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  : 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  carefully  i 

concealed  from  the  vulgar,  must  infallibly  answer  $ 

the  great  end  proposed  by  it,  and  set  the  power  ; 

of  the  court  not  only  above  the  insults  of  the  : 

poets,  but  in  a  short  time  above  the  necessity  of  ^ 

providing  against  them.     The  licenser  having  his  o 

authority  thus  extended,  will  in  time  enjoy  the  ^^ 

title  and  the  salary  without  the  trouble  of  exer-  ^ 

cising  his  power,  and  the  nation  will  rest  at  length  s 
in  ignorance  and  peace. 


PREFACE 

TO  TBB 

GENTLEMAN^S  MAGAZINE,  1738. 

The  usual  design  of  Addresses  of  this  sort  is  to 
implore  the  candour  of  the  publick !  we  have 
always  had  the  more  pleasing  province  of  re- 
turning thanks,  and  making  aclcnowledgments 
for  the  kind  acceptance  which  our  Monthly  Col- 
lections have  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  numerous  sale  and  repeated  impressions  of 
our  books,  which  have  at  once  exceeded  our 
merit  and  our  expectation ;  but  have  been  still 
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Ivore  plainly  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage,  and 

'  M  ctlnmaieB  of  otir  competitors,  of  whom  we  Itave 

'Ijcldom  taken  any  notice,  not  only  because  it  is 

lowlty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and  folly  to  en- 

lE*Se  with  de8|>aration,  but  because  we  consider 

ViD  tiieir  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as  no* 

*  fting  more  than  advertisements  in  our  favour, 

being  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitterness  of 

baffled  maliceand  disappointed  hope ;  and  almost 

discovering   in  plain  terms,  that  the   unhappy 

ludiora  have  seventy  thousand  London  Maga- 

noes  moulderiiig  in  their  warehouses,  returned 

ItTom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold,  unread, 
uid  disregarded. 
Our  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we  have 
U  long  continued  to  receive,  are  bo  much  the 
fTeater,  as  no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to  sup- 
planl  us.  Our  adversaries  cannot  be  dented  the 
jj'sJse  of  indiiatry;  how  far  ihey  cnn  Ik' cele- 
brated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  publick,  and  even  of  their  bre- 
thren the  booksellers,  not  including  those  whose 
advertisements  they  obliterated  to  paste  their 
invectives  in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  has 
given  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it,  wliich 
are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  regarded  by  the 
"orld.  Before  we  hadpublishedsixteenmonths, 
»e  met  with  such  a  general  approbation,  that  a 
knot  of  enterprising  geniuses,  and  sagacious  in- 
itntors,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  town, 
agreed  with  an  unanimity  natural  to  understand - 
inp  of  the  same  size  to  seize  upon  our  whole 
plan,  without  changing  even  the  title.  Soiwft 
«fcak  objections  were  indeed  made  by  ont  oS 
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tbem  a^aintt  the  design,  as  hcmng  an  airof  ser*- 
Tility,  dishonesty,  and  piracy ;  but  it  waft  oon- 
duded  thai  all  these  imputations  might  be  avoided 
by  giving  die  picture  of  St.  PufJ^s  instead  of  St 
John's  gate:  it  was  however  tS^Qgbt  indispen*^ 
«ably  necessary  to  add,  printed  in  St.  John's 
Street,  dioug^  there  waa  then  no  printing-house 
in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  shcwld,  after  having  thus 
stxden  their  whole  design  from  us,  charge  us  with 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impu* 
dence  scarcely  to  be  matched,  and  certainly  en- 
titles them  to  the  first  rank  among  false  heroes. 
We  have  therefore  inserted  their  names*  at  lengUi 
in  our  FebriKury  Magazine,  p.  61;  being  xlesirous 
that  every  man  should  enjoy  tb«  reputation  be 
Reserves. 

Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  us  by  the 
author  of  Gov mon  Seitsc^,  an  adversary  equally 
malicious  as  the  fermer^  asKl  equally  despicable. 
What  were  his  views,  or  what  his  provooations^ 
we  know  not^  hmmt  have  thoixgbt  hm  ^nsiderable 
enough  to  enquise«  To  madke  him  any  further 
answer  would  be  to  desceuod  too  low ;  but  as  he 
is  one  of  those  happy  writers,  who  ^xe  best  ex- 
posed by  quoliing  their  iOW«  words,  we  have  given 
his  elegant  remaifca  in  m^i  Magazine  toi  Decem« 
her,  where  tha  reader  may  entertain  lumaelf  at 
his  leis^«  with  an  agreeable  miiiiture  of  ^Kuir* 
«iiity  and  fake  grassman 

*  The  gay  sn4  Uqmt^  C.  Acken*  of  Swao  Alley,  Printer ; 

f|ie  fohte  and  ^meroM  Tl,  Cox,  onder  the  Royal  £ieliange ; 

Ibe  eto^tf «nt  snd  eawrtly  J.Claik,  of  Daok  Lane ;   and  tlie 

^md^,  eiva,  imdJvdMtm  T.  AAtk^«  o^  St  PanPt  Choicli 

of  the  Jxmdon  Jkfagasine,  begun  m  17  St. 
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For  the  future  we  shall  rarely  offend  him  by 
fedoffkiiig  any  of  his  performances,  being  un- 
wiUmg  to  prolong  the  life  of  such  pieces  as  de- 
9err€  no  other  fiate  than  to  be  hissed,  torn,  and 
forgotten.  However,  that  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  cUsappointed,  we  tdhall,  when* 
ever  we  ima  him  a  Kttk  excelling  himself^  per- 
haps print  his  dissertations  upon  our  blue  covers, 
that  they  may  be  locked  over,  and  stripped  off, 
without  disgracing  our  collection,  or  sweUing 
oar  Tolumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  some  of  his 
essays,  we  have  filled  the  head  of  €his  petty  writer 
with  idle  chimeras  of  applause,  laurels,  and  im- 
mortality, nor  suspected  the  bad  effect  of  our 
regard  for  him,  tdl  we  saw  in  the  Postscript 
to  one  of  his  papers  a  wild*  prediction  of  the 
honours  to  be  paid  him  by  future  ages.  Should 
any  mention  of  him  be  made,  or  his  writings,  by 
posterity,  it  will  probably  be  in  words  like  these : 
''  In  the  Gektlemak's  Magazine  are  still  pre- 
served some  essays  under  the  specious  and  in- 
viting title  of  Comuum  Seme.    How  papers  of 

*  CoMM«N  SiKsi  Journal,  printed  b^  Purser  of  White- 
Frien,  March  11, 1731. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  but  after  tome  grawe  kistoiiaB,  Aree  or 
four  hundred  years  hence,  has  described  the  cerraptionj  the 
baseness,  and  the  flattery,  which  men  run  faito  in  these  times, 
he  will  make  the  foHowing  obserration  : — In  the  year  17S7, 
a  certain  unknown  author  published  a  writing  under  tiie  title 
of  Common  Seme :  this  writing  came  out  wedcly  in  little  de- 
tadied  essays,  some  of  which  are  political,  some  moral,  and 
others  hnmonrous.  By  the  best  judgment  that  ean  be  formed 
of  a  work,  the  style  and  language  of  which  is  bocome  so 
obadetethatitif  ecMne/v  iateUlgBde,  it  aniweift  t&i«  ^^ 

VOL,  XI,  T, 
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130  little  value  came  to  be  rescued  from  the  com^ 
-mon  lot  of  dulness,  we  are  at  this  distance  of 
time  unable  to  conceive,  but  imagine  that  personal 
frienddhip  prevailed  with  Urbak  to  admit  them 
in  opposition  to  his  judgment.     If  this  was  the 
•reason,  he  met  afterwards  with  the  treatment 
which  all  deserve  who  patronize  stupidity ;   for 
the  writer,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  favours,    ' 
complains  of  injustice,  robbery,  and  mutilation;    ^ 
but  complains  in  a  style  so  barbarous  and  inde-    ' 
cent,  as  sufficiently  confutes  his  own  calumnies.^    ** 
In  this  manner  must  this  author  expect  to  be    | 
mentioned. — But  of  him,  and  our  other  adver->    ' 
saries,  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  having  said   ^ 
so  much.     We  hope  it  will  be  remembered  in  our   ^ 
favour,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  chastise   ^ 
insolence,  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  men  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  forbearance  and  cow- 
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Men'  moveat  cimex  Fantilius  ?  ant  cnicier,  quod 
Vellicit  absentem  Demetrias  ?  bur. 

* 

Laudat,  amat,  cantat  nostros  mea  Roma  libello8» 
Meque  sinui  omnes,  me  manai  omnis  habeU 

£cce  rabet  quidam,  pallet,  stupet,  osdtat,  odit. 
Hoc  Tolo,  nanc  nobis  cannina  nostra  placent. 

MABTIill. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  conduct  of  writers  of  the 
first  class,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  dero- 
gation from  their  characters  to  defend  themselves 


il& 


ardice.  ^ 
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against  the  censures  of  ignorance,  or  the  calum- 
nies of  envy. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  always 
judged  their  adversaries  worthy  of  a  formal  con- 
futation, but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent  to 
neglect  the  feeblest  attacks ;  they  knew  that  such 
men  have  often  done  hurt  who  had  not  abilities, 
to  do  good ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not  timely 
disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ;  that  a 
worm,  however  small,  may  destroy  a  fleet  in  the 
acorn ;  .  and  that  citadels,  which  have  defied 
armies,  have  been  blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imitation  of  these  great  examples,  we  think 
it  not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselves 
from  the  virulent  aspersions  of  the  Craftsman 
and  CoMMOK  Sekse,  because  their  accusations, 
though  entirely  groundless,  and  without  the  least 
proof,  are  urged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
the  unwary  may  mistake  for  consciousness  of 
truth. 

In  order  to  set  the  proceedings  of  these  ca- 
lumniators in  a  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
form such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we  originally  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booksellers  by  keeping  this  Magazine  wholly  in 
our  own  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  that 
fraternity  into  a  share  of  the  property.  For 
nothing  is  more  criminal  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  them,  than  for  an  author  to  enjoy  more  ad- 
vantage from  his  own  works  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  allow  him.  This  is  a  principle  so  well 
established  among  them,  that  we  can  produce 
lome  who  threatened  printers  with  their  VUi|;;\i^^ 

z>  ft 
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diq>lea8ttre  for  their  haTing  daxed  to  print  booki 
for  those  that  wrote  them. 

!'!  Hinc  ine,  hinc  odia. 

11' 

%  This  was  the  first  ground  of  their  animosity 

which  for  some  time  proceeded  no  farther  thai 

priTate  murmurs  and  petty  discouragements.    A 

length  determining  to  be  no  longer  debarred  fron 

a  share  in  so  bend&cial  a  project,  a  knot  of  then 

I!,'  combined  to  seize  our  whole  plan ;  and  vrithou 

the  least  attempt  to  vary  or  improve  it,  begai 

\l  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  print  and  circulate  th< 

LoKDON  Magazine,  with  such  success,  thai  ii 
a  few  years,  while  we  were  printing  ihe  fiftl 
edition  of  some  of  our  earliest  numbers,  they  hac 
Mveiily  tlum§and  of  their  books  returned  unsoU 
upon  their  hands. 

It  was  then  time  to  exert  their  utmost  efiort 
to  stop  our  progress,  and  nothing  was  to  be  lef 
unattempted  that  interest  could  suggest.  It  wil 
be  easily  imagined  that  their  influence  amon| 
those  of  their  own  tarade  was  greater  than  ours 
and  that  their  Collections  were  therefore  men 
industriously  propagated  by  their  brethren ;  hm 
this  being  the  natural  consequence  of  such  i 
relation,  and  therefore  excusable,  is  only  meii^ 
tioned  to  show  the  disadvantages  against  wkicl 
we  are  obliged  to  struggle^  and  to  convince  tlM 
reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  kit 
approbation,  shall  omit  nothing  to  deserve  it. 

They  then  had  recourse  to  advertisements,  ii 
which  they  sometimes  made  faint  attempts  to  Im 
witty,  and  sometimes  were  content  with  beinf 
mere^scurriloas;  but  finding  that  their  attacks 
while  we  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  hosti- 
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litieSy  generally  procured  them  such  treatment 
as  very  little  contributed  to  their  reputationy.they 
came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  us  from- 
the  Newspapers  in  which  they  have  any  influ- 
ence ;  by  this  means  they  can  at  present  insult 
us  with  impunity,  and  without  the  least  danger 
of  confutation. 

Their  last,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  ezpe- 
dienty  has  been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weekly 
journalists  against  us.  The  first  weak  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Ukive&saI'  Spectatob,  but 
this  we  took  not  the  least  notice  of,  as  we  did  not 
imagine  it  would  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  publick. 

Whether  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be- 
tween this  journal  and  Common  Sense's,  as  at 
present  between  Common  Sense  and  the  Crafts- 
man, or  whether  understandings  of  the  same 
form  receive  at  certain  times  the  same  impres- 
sions from  the  planets,  I  know  not,  but  about 
that  time  war  was  likewbe  declared  against  us 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Common  S^nse: 
an  adversary  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  for  his 
abilities  as  for  the  title  of  his  paper,  behind  which 
he  has  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  in  perfect  se- 
curity. He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by  calling  them 
''  enemies  to  Common  Sense,"  and  silences  the 
strongest  objections  and  the  clearest  reasonings 
by  assuring  his  readers  that  ''  they  are  contrary 
to  Common  Sense." 

I  must  confess,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this 
great  writer,  that  I  can  remember,  but  two  in- 
stances of  a  genius  able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to 
such  great  and  so  various  purposes.     One  V^,  \)Eie 
old  man  id  Sbadwell,  who  seems,  by  long  tme  %»A. 
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experienoe,  to  kave  atuined  to  equal  perfectton 
vrith  our  autkor;  for  ^^  when  a  young  fellow  be- 
gan to  prate  and  be  pert/'  says  he,  ^*  I  silenced 
him  with  myoldw(^d,  Tace  is  Latin  for  candle.*' 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble  this 
writer,  was  one  G0admttn,  a  horse-steakr,  who 
being  asked,  after  having  been  found  guUty  by 
the  jury,  what  he  had  to  offer  to  prevent  sentence 
of  <leath  from  l>eing  passed  upon  him,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  extenuate  his  crime,  but  entreated  the 
judge  to  beware  x)f  hanging  a  Oo^d  Men. 

This  writer  we  thought^  however  injudiciously, 
wor^y,  not  indeed  cf  a  reply,  butof  somecorre^ 
tion,  and  in  our  Magazine  for  December,  1788,  an3 
the  pref€K)e  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  forget. 

From  Ait^^^^^^?  losing  all  patience,  he  hai 
exhaustoaliis  stores  of  scurrility  uj^  us;  but  , 
our  readers  will  find  upon  consulting  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned,  diat  he  has  received  too 
much  provocation  to  be  admitted  as  an  imparled 
critic. 

In  our  Magazine  of  January,  p.  24,  we  made 
a  remaik  upon  the  CRACTeMAN ;  and  in  p.  3, 
dropped  ^ome  general  .Jobservations  upon  the 
•weekly  writers,  by  whieh  we  did  not  expect  to 
make  them  more  our  friends.    Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imapne  that  this  would  have  inflamed  Caleb    i 
io  so  high  a  degree.     His  resentment  has  arisen 
so  much  above  the  provocation,  that  we  cannot    ^ 
but  impute  it  more  to  what  he  fears  than  what    ^ 
he  has  felt.     He  has  seen  the  solecisms  of  his    *, 
brother  Cohmon  Sense  exposed,  and  remem-    ^ 
bers  that —  ( 

■Tna  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet. 
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He  iiM^;iBai  tbat  he  shall  soon  fall  under  the 
same  eaniiixey  and  is  willing  that  our  criticisms 
shall  af^pear  rather  the  effects  of  our  resentment 
than  our  judgment. 

For  Am  reason,  I  suppose^  (for  I  can  find  no 
other,)  he  has  joined  with  Common  Ssnss  to 
duuqge  US  with  partiality,  and  to  recommend  the 
LoKi>ON  Maoasinb  as  drawn  up  with  less  re- 
gard to  uiterest  or  party.  A  farour  which  the 
authom  of  that  collection  haTe  endeavoured  to  de- 
serve from  them  by  the  most  senale  adulation. 

JBnt  as  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  candour 
of  our  readers,  than  to  believe  that  they  will  con- 
demn US  without  examination,  or  give  up  their 
Rglit  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  are  not  un- 
concerned at  this  charge,  though  the  most  atro- 
cious and  maMgnant  that  can  be  brought  against 
ms.  We  entreat  only  to  be  colhpaiiSlwith  our 
rivals,  in  full  confidence,  that  not  only  our  inno- 
cence, but  our  superiority,  will  appear. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

ON  TBB  CASE  OP 

DR.  T[RAP1^]'S  SERMONS,* 

Abridged  hy  Jfr.  Cove,  1799. 

1.  That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  property  of 
he  author,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  other- 


*  Dr.  Tnipp^  it  wHl  be  lecoUected,  was  a  popular  preacher; 
aad  thvfoX  the  year  1739,  when  Metbodiim  nught  be  said  to 
be  in  Hi  inteiey,  preached  Four  Sermons  "  On  the  Nature, 


Folly,  Sio,  and  DMnger,  of  being  righteoiw  ovec-i 
wAi'cA  trerepaJMislted  bj  AuMten  $nd  GiUcier,  and 
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wise,  transfer  that  property  to  another,  who  has 
a  right  to  be  protectea  in  the  possession  of  that 
proper^,  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

2.  That  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  in- 
vested with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  likewise 
granted. 

3.  But  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  mistake,  have  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  printing  among  us,  down  to  the 
present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
chases the  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ing the  books  printed  according  to  it;  but  has 
no  right  tc^add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without  the 
author's  tsSinent,  who  still  preserves  such  a  right 
in  it,  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man  has  to 
preserve  his  own  reputation. 

6.  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tor, becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  pur-  « 
chases  with  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
it  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient,  either  for 
his  own  improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  be- 
nefit or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6.  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 
many  ways  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  au- 

extensive  sale.  Mr.  Cave,  ever  reader  to  oblige  bis  readers 
with  temporary  subjects,  took  an  extract  from  them,  and  pro- 
mised a  eontinuatum,  which  never  appeared  ;  so  that  it  was 
either  stopped  by  a  prosecution,  or  made  up  by  other  means* 
On  all  difficult  occasions  Johnson  was  Cave's  oracle.  And 
the  paper  now  before  us  was  certiatnl  j  written  on  that  occa- 
sion.    Gent.  Mag.  Julj,  1787. 
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■  Ihor  and  tbe  proprietor,  whict  yet  they  have  not 

I  Uf  right  to  complain  of,  because  the  author 

I  vhen  be  wrote,  and  tlic  proprktoi  when  he  piir- 

dLUed,  tbe  copy,k.iiew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 

that  the  one  wrote,  and  the  other  purchased^ 

under  the  hazard  of  such  treatment  from  the 

buyer  and  reader,  and  without  any  security  from 

ibe  bad  consequences  of  that  treatment  except 

tbe  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  difierent 
kinds ;  one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be 
Hcured  by  tbe  law  tban  another,  and  the  law 
W  provided  more  effectually  for  its  defence. 
Hy  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader, 
■  under  tbe  protection  of  the  law  ;  but  my  repu- 
laiion  as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  reader, 
viia  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to  do  me  jus- 
lice  than  those  of  religion  and  morathy.  If  a 
mao  c-^ls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt,  I  may  prosecute 
and  punish  him;  but,  if  a  man  calls  meideot  or 
plagiary,  1  have  no  remedy,  since,  by  selling  him 
ibe  book,  1  admit  bis  privilege  of  judging,  and 
declaring  bis  judgment,  and  can  appeal  only  to 
other  readers,  if  I  think  myself  injured. 

6.  In  different  characters  we  are  more  or  less 
protected  ;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  would 
perhaps  be  deemed  illegal  and  punishable,  but 
10  hiss  a  dramatic  writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends  it- 
ulf  naturally  to  tbe  purchaser  of  a  copy,'SiQcu 
ihe  one  seldom  suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  liberties  it  is  obvious,  that  authors 
and  proprietors  may  often  suffer,  and  sometiiufa 
unjustly  :  but  as  these  liberties  are  encouraged 
and  allowed  for  the  same  reason  with  writma,  "\V- 
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self,  for  the  discovery  and  propagation  of  truth, 
though,  like  other  human  goods,  they  have  their 
alloys  and  ill-consequences ;  yet,  as  their  advan- 
tages abundantly  preponderate,  they  have  never 
yet  been  abolished  or  restrained. 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examined, 
confuted,  censured,  translated,  and  abridged^ 
any  of  which  may  destroy  the  credit  of  the  au- 
thor, or  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

12.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowed,  and 
cannot  be  prohibited  without  manifest  disadvan- 
tage to  the  publick,  may  be  easily  proved ;  but 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  liberty  of 
making  epitomes,  which  gives  occasion  to  our 
present  enquiry. 

13.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  confers 
a  right,  wiU  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  defence  of 
that  right,  might  at  any  time  have  been  inter- 
rupted, had  it  not  been  always  thought  agreeable 
to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The  numberless  abridgements  that  are  to 
be  found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  always  thought  legal, 
for  they  are  printed  with  the  names  of  the  ab- 
breviators  and  publishers,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
of  the  books  so  abridged  were  the  properties  of 
men  who  wanted  neither  wealth,  nor  interest, 
nor  spirit,  to  sue  for  justice,  if  they  had  thought 
themselves  injured.  Many  of  these  abridge- 
ments must  have  been  made  by  men  whom  we 
can  least  suspect  of  illegal  practices,  for  there 
are  few  books  of  late  that  are  not  abridged. 
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\15.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Reformation"  was  about  to-be 
abridged,  he  did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  History,  epitomised  it*  himself, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  an 
author  might  do  this  rather  by  choice  than  ne- 
ces»ty,  we  shall  produce  two  more  instances  of 
the  liKe  practice,  where  it  would  certainly  not 
.  have  been  borne  if  it  had  been  suspected  of  ille- 
gality. The  one,  in  Clarendon's  History,  which 
was  abridged  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  other  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Time," 
abridged  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  of  these 
books  was  the  property  of  the  University  of 
Oiford,  a  body  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights ; 
the  other,  of  Bishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  made  them  very  sensi- 
ble of  any  diminution  of  their  inheritance. 

17.  It  IS  observable,  that  both  these  abridge- 
ments last  mentioned,  with  many  others  that 
might  be  produced,  were  made  when  the  act  of 
parliament  for  securing  the  property  of  copies 
was  in  force,  and  which,  if  that  property  was  in- 
jured, afforded  an  easy  redress :  what  tnen  can 
be  inferred  from  the  silence  and  forbearance  of 
the  proprietors,  but  that  they  thought  an  epitome 
of  a  book  no  violation  of  the  right  of  the  pro- 
prietor? 

18.  That  their  opinion,  so  contrary  to  their 
own  interest,  was  founded  in  reason,  will  appear 
from  the  nature,  and  end  of  an  abridgement. 

19.  The  deiign  of  an  abridgement  Va,  to  \i^- 
neBt  joanJdad  by  facilitating  the  attainmetiX.  ol 
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knoMedge,  and  by  contractiiig  axgumentg,  rela-  . 
tions,  or  descriptions,  into  a  narrow  compass;  ^ 
to  convey  instruction  in  the  easiest  method,  with-  ^^ 
out  fatiguing  the  attention,  burdening  the  me-  '* 
mory,  or  impairing  the  health  of  the  student.  ^ 
20.  By  this  method  the  original  author  be-  ^ 
comes,  perhaps,  of  less  value,  and  the  proprie-  l^ 
tor's  profits  are  diminished ;  but  these  inconve-  ^ 
niences  give  way  to  the  advantage  received  by  |^ 
mankind  from  the  easier  propagation  of  know-  '"^ 
ledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  book  is  lawfully  criti-  ^ 
cised,  and  false  assertions  justly  confuted,  be-  ^ 
cause  it  is  more  the  interest  of  mankind  that  .!^ 
error  should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered,  '^ 
than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book  ^ 
should  enjoy  their  profits  undiminished ;  so  a  te-  ^) 
dious  volume  may  no  less  lawfully  be  abridged,  "^ 
because  it  is  better  that  the  proprietors  should  % 
suffer  some  damage,  than  that  the  acquisition  of  ^ 
knowledge  should  be  obstructed  with  unneces-  '*}\ 
sary  difficidties,  and  the  valuable  hours  of  thou-  ^i 
sands  thrown  away.  ,.  h 

21.  Therefore,  as  he  that  buys  the  copy  of  a  <\ 
book,  buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  ^^ 
to  be  confuted  if  it  is  false,  however  his  property  ^^ 
may  be  affected  by  such  a  confutation ;  so  hi^  "^ 
buys  it  likewise  liable  to  be  abridged  if  it  be  te-  ' 
dious,  however  his  property  may  su£fer  by  the 
abridgement. 

22.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore,  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  proprietor^  because  to  be 
subject  to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgement  was 
an  original  condition  of  the  prqpeity. 

23.  Thus  we  see  the  right  of  abridging  au- 
thors established  both  by  reason  and  the  customs 
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ef  trade,  Bui,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  this 
practice  may  appear  more  evident,  from  a  consi- 
■eratioa  of  the  consequences  tliat  must  proba- 
Uj  follow  from  the  prohibition  of  it. 

34.  If  abridgemeats  be  condemned  as  injii- 
rioos  to  the  proprietor  of  the  copy,  nhere  will 
this  arg^ument  end  ?  Must  not  confutations  be 
likewise  prohibited  for  the  same  reason  ?  or,  in 
writings  of  entertsinnient,  will  not  criticisms  at 
least  be  entirely  suppressed,  as  equally  hurtful 
to  the  proprietor,  and  certainly  not  moie  neces- 
sary to  the  public  ? 

25.  Will  not  authors  who  write  for  pay,  and 
who  ore  rewarded  commonly  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  work,  be  tempted  to  fill  their  works 
with  siiperfluities  and  digreasions,  when  the  dread 
of  an  abridgement  is  taken  away,  as  doubtless 
more  negligences  would  be  committed,  and  more 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  censure  and  confutation  ? 

26.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busy,  the 
indolent,  and  the  less  wealthy  part  of  mankind 
be  deprived  of?  How  few  will  read  or  purchase 
fortv-four  large  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Societv,  which,  in  abridgement,  arc  gene- 
lailv  read,  to  the  great  improvement  of  philosophy? 

27.  How  must  general  systems  of  sciences  he 
written,  which  are  nothing  more  than  epitomes  of 
those  authors  who  have  written  on  particular 
branches,  and  those  works  are  made  less  ncces- 
Sir;-  by  such  collections  ?  Can  be  that  destroys 
ilie  profit  of  many  copies,  be  less  criminal  than 
iifc  tliat  lessens  the  sale  of  one  ? 

28.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous  bookwiU  Vic- 
fome  more  difScult,  since  it  has  always  becw  a. 
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custom  to  abridge  th^  author  whose  assertions  are 
examined,  and  sometimes  to  transcribe  all  the 
esiBeatial  parts  of  his  book.  Must  an  .enquirer 
after  truth  be  debarred  from  the  benefit  of  such 
conifutationSy  unless  he  purchases  the  book,  how- 
ever useless,  that  gave  occasion  to  the  answer  ? 

29.  Haying  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the  le- 
gality of  abridgements  from  custom,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  that  custom  from  reason, 
it  remains  only,  that  we  shew  that  we  have  not 
printed  the  complainant*s  copy,  but  abridged  it. 

30.  This  will  need  no  proof,  since  it  will  appear, 
upon  comparing'the  two  books,  that  we  have  re- 
duced thirty-seven  pages  to  thirteen  of  the  same 
print. 

31.  Our  design  is,  to  ^ve  our  readers  a  short 
view  of  the  present  controversy ;  and  we  require 
that  one  of  these  two  positions  be  proved,  either 
that  we  have  no  right  to  exhibit  such  a  view,  or 
that  we  can  exhibit  it  without  €fMtomizing  the 
writers  of  each  party. 


LETTER  ON  FIRE-WORKS, 
From  the  GenikmaiCs  Magazine^  Jan.  1749. 

MR.  URBAN, 

Amoko  the  principal  topics  of  conversation  which 
now  furnish  the  places  of  assembly  with  amuse- 
ment, may  be  justly  numbered  the  fire-works, 
which  are  advancing,  by  such  slow  degrees,  and 
with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon 

the  inequa^tj  of  the  efifect  to  the  cause.     Here 

are  vast  sums  ejrpeaded,  many  Yiatid^,  weA  «ot(^ 


beads  employed,   from  day  to  day,  and  from 

month  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  ia  filled 

with  expectations,  by  delineations  and  narratives. 

And  in  what  ie  all  tliis  to  end?   in  a  building- 

&at  IB  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages?    in  a 

I  Imdge,  which  tnay  facilitate  the  cominerce  of 

I   future  generations  ?  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which 

na^  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern 

[   of.  lirtue  >     To  shew  the  blessings  of  the  late 

I  change  of  our  state*  by  any  monument  of  these 

hinds,  were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 

and  power,  and  greatness,  but  of  ieaming-,  wie- 

iaa,  and  virtue.     But  notliing-  of  this  kind  is 

denied';    nothing  more  is  projected,  than    a 

>ti.  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mig'hty  work  of 

ice  and  oontrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for 

Mother  purpose  that  I  can  see,  than  to  shew 

hnr  iiUe  pyTotechnical  virtuoGos  haye  been  busy. 

Four  honrs  the  sun  will  shine,  and  then  fall  from 

tis  orb,  and  lose  his  memory  and  his  lustre  in- 

jether;  the  spectators  will  disperse  as  their  inili- 

I   naliona  lead  them,  and  wonder  by  what  stniniji; 

mfatuation  they  had  been  drawn  together.     In 

liiis  will  consist  the  only  propriety  of  this  traiis- 

'eal  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the  war  of  which 

is  celebrates  the  period.     The  powers  of   this 

pan  of  the  world,  after  long  preparations,  det;p 

iniri^es,  and  subtile  schemes,  have  set  Europe 

:n  a  ilame,  and,  after  having  gazed  a  while  at 

tiitir  fire-works,  have  laid  themselves  down  where 

itty  rose,  to  enquire  for  what  they  had  been 

""tending. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so  trau- 
^ilory  and  so  useless, will  be  to  be  paidfor,\v\^eii 

•  The  petce  i>r  Aii'lt-Cliapelle,  1748. 
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it  shines  no  longer:  and  many  cannot  forbear 
observing^  how  many  lasting  advantages  might 
be  purchased,  how  many  acres  might  be  drained^ 
how  many  ways  repaired,  how  many  debtors' 
might  be  released,  how  many  widows  and  or- 
phans, whom  the  war  has  ruined,  might  be  re-     ; 
lieved,  by  the  expence  which  is  about  to  evapo-    . 
rate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in  rockets :    .' 
and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only  reason^   * 
but  humanity,  offended,  by  such  a  trifling  pro-- 
fusion,  when  so  many  sailors  are  starving,  and  >. 
so  many  churches  sinking  into  ruins.  ,. 

It  is  no  improper  enquiry  by  whom  this  expence   I 
is  at  last  to  be  borne :  for  certainly  nothing  can    [ 
be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  the  nation  for  v 
a  blaze,  which  will  be  extinguished  before  many    r 
of  them  know  it  has  been  lighted;  nor  will  it  be.   - 
consistent  with  the  common  practice,  which  di-    • 
rects  that  local  advantages  shall  be  procured  at 
the  expence  of  the  district  that  enjoys  them.    • 
I  never  found  in  any  records,  that  any  town  pe- 
titioned the  parliament  for  amaypole,'a  bull-ring,    : 
or  a  skittle-ground ;  and,  therefore,  I  should  think,    ■ 
fire-works,  as  they  are  less  durable,  and  lesa 
useful,  have  at  least  as  little  claim  to  the  publick    ■ 
purse. 

The  fire-works  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and 
therefore  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project :  but 
I  hope  the  generosity  of  the  great  is  not  so  far 
extinguished,  as  that  they  can  for  their  diversion  - 
drain  a  nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  ua 
pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  which  none  will  have 
the  poor  pleasure  of  beholding  but  themselves. 


ESSAYS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE. 

BY  ANNA  WILLIAMS. 
From  the  Oentleman's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1750. 

When  a  writer  of  my  sex  golicita  the  regard  of 
the  publick,  some  apolog;y  seems  always  to  be 
opected  ;  and  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  this  demand ;  since,  how  little 
wwcr  I  may  be  qualified,  either  by  nature  or 
tfady,  for  furnishing  the  world  with  literary  en- 
tertdamenta,  I  have  such  motives  for  venturing' 
■y  little  performances  into  the  light,  as  are  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  censure  of  arroganre, 
and  to  turn  off  my  attention  from  the  tlireata 
of  criticism.  The  world  will  perhaps  be  some- 
lliing  softened  when  it  shall  be  known,  that  my 
intention  was  to  have  lived  by  means  more  suited 
to  my  ability,  from  whichjbeing  now  cut  off  by 
a  lotal  privation  of  sight,  I  have  been  persuaded 
W  suffer  such  Essays  as  I  had  formerly  written, 
W  be  collected,  and  fitted,  if  they  can  be  fitted, 
by  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  for  the  press. 
The  candour  of  those  that  have  already  encou- 
raged me,  will,  1  hope,  pardon  the  delays  inci- 
dent to  a  work  which  must  be  performed  by  other 
eyes  and  other  hands :  and  censure  may  surely 
w  content  to  spare  the  compositions  of  a  woman, 
written  for  amusempnt,  and  published  for  tieces- 
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EMPLOYMENT    OF  AUTHORS. 
From  the  Universal  Visiter,  April,  1756. 


TO  TH£  TISITER. 
SIR, 

I  KXQw  not  what  apology  to  make  for  the  little 
dissertation  which  I  have  sent,  and  which  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  have  sent  with  design  that  you 
should  print  it.  I  know  that  admonition  is  very 
seldom  grateful,  and  that  authors  are  eminently 
choleric ;  yet,  I  hope,  that  you,  and  every  im- 
partial reader,  will  be  convinced,  that  I  intend 
the  benefit  of  the  publick,  and  the  advancement 
of  knowledge ;  and  that  every  reader,  into  whose 
hands  this  shall  happen  to  fall,  will  rank  himself 
among  those  who  are  to  be  excepted  from  ge- 
neral censure. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Scire  velim  qaare  toties  mihi,  Naevole,  tristis 

Occurris  fronte  obducti,  ceu  Marsya  victus.  jut* 

There  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art, 
however  beneficial  to  mankind,  which  either  by 
casual  deviations,  or  foolish  perversions,  is  not 
sometimes  mischievous.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  happiness,  may  be  made  likewise  the 
cause  of  misery.  The  medicine,  which  rightly 
applied,  has  power  to  cure,  has,  when  rashness 
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r  ignoranctt  prescribe!  it,  the  ■ame  power  to 
estroy. 

I  have  computed  at  Bome  hours  of  leisure,  the 
loss  and  gain  of  literature,  and  set  the  pain 
Thich  il  produces  against  the  pleasure.  Such 
calculations  are  indeed  at  a  great  distance  frum 
mathematical  exactness,  as  ihey  arise  from  the 
induction  of  a  few  particulars,  and  from  obser- 
vations made  latber  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  computist,  than  the  nature  of  things.  But 
Rich  a  narrow  survey  as  can  be  taken,  will  easily 
shew  that  letters  cause  many  blessings,  and  inflict 
many  calamities  ;  that  tliere  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
ralual  who  may  not  consider  them  as  immediately 
ot  mediately  influencing  his  life,  as  they  are  chief 
ioBtruments  of  conveying  knowledge,  and  trans- 
mittbg  sentiments ;  and  almost  every  man  learns, 
by  ^eir  means,  all  that  is  right  or  wrong  in  liis 
'    sentiments  and  conduct. 

If  letters  were  considered  only  as  means  of 
pleasure,  it  might  well  be  doubted  in  what  de- 
tree  of  estimation  they  should  beheld;  butwheu 
luev  are  referred  to  necessity,  the  controversy  is 
i\  an  end  :  it  soon  appears,  that  though  they 
ra^v  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  human  life 
would  scarcely  rise,  without  them,  above  the 
ciinimon  existence  of  animal  nature :  we  might 
indeed  breathe  and  eat  in  universal  ignorance, 
but  must  want  all  that  gives  pleasure  or  security, 
ill  the  embellishments  and  delights,  and  most  of 
ite  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  present 
condition. 

Literature  is  akindof  intellectual  light,  which, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  may  sometimes  enable 
us  to  see  what  we  do  aot  like ;    but  who  wou\d 
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wish  to-  escape  uaple£^ing  objects^  by  condemn- 
ing himself  to  perpetual  darkness  ? 

Since^  therefore.  Letters  are  thus  indispensably 
necessary,  since  we  cannot  persuade  ouraelyes  to 
lose  their  benefits  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their 
mischiefs,  it  is  worth  our  serious  enquiry,  how 
their  benefits  may  be  increased  and  their  mis- 
chiefs lessened ;  by  wihat  means  the  hanrest  of 
our  studies  may  anord  us  more  com  and  less 
chaff;  and  how  the  roses  of  the-  gardens  of 
science  may  gratify  us  more  with  their  fragrance, 
and  prick  ua  less  with  their  thorns. 

I.  shalL not  at  present  mention  the  more  for- 
midable, evila.  winch  the-  misapplication,  of  litera<r 
ture  produces,. nor  speak  of  churches-  infected 
with  heresy.^  states-  infiamed  with  sedition,  or 
sehoolis.  infatuated  with  hypothetical  fictions. 
These  are  evils  which,  mietnkind  have  always,  la- 
mented, and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  and 
modesty  tdiey  mu8t>  Lam  afredd,  continue  to  la- 
ment, without  hope  of  remedy.  I  shall  norw 
touch  only  •on.  some  lighter  and  less  extensive 
esrils,  yet  sach  as  dure  sufficiently  heavy  to  those 
that  feel  them,  and, are  of  late  so  widely  diffused, 
as«  to  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  notice  of 
the  legislatune,  yet  the  consideration  of  those 
whose  benevolence  inclines-  them  to  a  voluntary 
care  of  piiblick  happiness. 

It  was  long  agOi  observed  by  Virgil,  and  I  sup* 
podeiby  many  before  him,  that  Bees,  do  not  make 
hmrney^jon  titeir  ow$^fae  ;  the  sweets  which  they 
collect  in  their  laborious  excursions,  and  store 
up  in  their  hives  with  so  much  skill,  are  seized 
by  those  who  have  contributed  neither  toil  nor 
art  to  the  collection ;    and  the  poor  animal  is 
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either  destroyed  by  the  invader,  or  left  to  atiift 
vjtliout  a  supply.  7'lie  conditioa  is  nearly  the 
njne  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatfitj'cr 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  aiUhor  work 
^ike  for  others,  and  often  loee  the  profit  of  their 
l^TOur.  The  ease,  therefore,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hitherto  neglected,  may  claim  regurd. 
Every  body  of  men  is  important  according:  to 
die  joint  proportion  of  their  usefulness  and  their 
number.  ladividualg,  however  they  may  excel, 
eanDot  hope  to  be  considered  Bing;ly  as  of  g-reat 
weight  in  the  political  balance  ;  and  multitudes, 
Ibough  they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand 
eome  notice,  are  yet  not  of  much  ralue,  unless 
they  contribute  to  ease  the  burthen  of  society, 
by  co-operating  to  its  proBperity, 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  exa- 
mining, the  usefulness  never  was  disputed  ;  they 
are  knoivn  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of  know- 
ledge, and  guardians  of  the  commonwealih  ; 
anil  of  late  their  number  have  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  they  are  become  a  very  conspicuous 
.  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in  former 
I  times,  when  men  studied  long,  andpassed  through 
tlie  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  probation  of 
publick  trials,  before  they  presumed  to  think 
ihemselvea  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
countrymen  ;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to  fame 
and  erudition,  and  the  inclosures  of  literature 
are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  idleness  dis- 
poses to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to  set 
himself  to  view.  The  sailor  publishes  his  jour- 
nal, the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  annual 
labour ;  he  that  succeeds  in  hia  trade,  thinks  his 
wealth  a  proof  of  his  unrferstanding,  and  boW\"j 
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tutors  the  publick;  he  that  fails,  considers  his 
miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a  capacity  too 
great  for  the  business  of  a  shop,  and  amuses 
himself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or  translating. 
The  last  century  imagined,  that  a  man,  compos- 
ing in  his  chariot,  was  a  new  object  of  curiosity; 
but  how  mi^ch  would  the  wonder  have  been  in- 
creased by  a  footman  stvdying  behind  it  ?  There 
is  now  no  clas^  of  men  without  its  authors,  from 
the  peer  to  the  thresher ;  norcsan  the  sons  of  litera- 
ture be  confined  any  longer  to  Grub-street  or 
Moorfields ;  they  are  spread  over  all  the  town  and 
all  the  country,  and  fill  every  stage  of  habitation- 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
must  always  fall  as  the  quantity  is  increased,  and 
that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be  mul- 
tiplied beyond  a  certain^  number.  The  great 
misery  of  writers  proceeds  from  their  multitude. 
We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  could  have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  back ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every 
man  must  use  his  own  bread ;,  and  what  can  be 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  aut^rs,  but  that  every 
man  must  be  content  to  read  his.book  to  himself? 
for  surely  it  is  vain:  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
ing at  the  same  occupation,  aay  will  prefer  th& 
work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own ;  yet  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  as  it  is,,  seems  to.  be  indulged*  by 
many  of  the  writing.  rjBice,  ai\d  therefore  it  can  be 
no  \^onder,  that  like  all  other  men  who  suffer 
their  minds  to  form  inconsiderate  hopes,  they 
are  harassed  and  dejected  with  frequent  disr- 
appointments. 

If  I  were  to  form^  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix 
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the  lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  life  of  an  author. 
Many  universal  compaiisons  there  are  by  which 
misery  is  ejcpressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teitzed 
like  a.  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  like  a  toad 
Dnder  a  barraw,  or  hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick 
at  his  tail ;  all  these  are  indeed  states  of  uneasi- 
ness, but  what  axe  they  to  the  hfe  of  an  author ! 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  bis 
bookseller,  and  hnnted  by  his  creditore.  Yet 
sncb  roust  be  the  case  of  many  amon^  the  re- 
tailers uf  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus  to 
swarm  over  the  land;  and  whether  it  be  by  pro- 

Kgation  or  conlagicai,  produce  new  writers  to 
ighten  the  general  distress,  to  increase  cocfu- 
•ioQ,  and  hasten  limine. 

Having  long  studied  the  varieties  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man'swalk,  or  air,  to  whatstateof 
ihe  community  he  belongs.  Every  man  has  noted 
the  legs  of  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  seaman  ; 
and  a  little  extension  of  his  physiognomical  ac- 
fjui*itions  will  teach  him  to  diatinguish  the  coun- 
lenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice,  when  I 
am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  myself  for  an 
hour  at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  other  narrow  pass 
much  frequented,  and  examine  one  by  one  the 
looks  of  the  passengers ;  and  I  have  commonly 
found,  that,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  four, 
every  sixth  man  is  an  author.  They  are  seldom 
I')  be  seen  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in 
ihe  evening,  but  about  dinner  time  they  are  all  in 
motion,  and  have  one  uniform  eagerness  in  their 
faces,  which  gives  little  opportunity  of  discerning 
their  hopes  or  fears,  their  pleasures  or  their  pams. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  al\  iir.^A, 
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or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day 
dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play,  2 
perceive  one  man  wondering  at  the  sti 
the  publick,  by  which  his  new  book 
totally  neglected;  another  cursing  the 
who  fright  away  literary  curiosity  by  the 
of  an  invasion;  another  swearing  at  I 
seller,  who  will  advance  no  money  withe 
another  perusing  as  he  walks,  hispublisl 
another  murmuring  at  an  unanswerable  < 
another  determining  to  write  no  more  t" 
ration  of  barbarians;  and  another  res 
try  once  again,  whether  he  cannot  a\^ 
dro'vsy  world  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  m 
marked  among  them  a  smile  of  compla 
a  strut  of  elevation;  but  if  these  favc 
fortune  are  carefully  watched  for  a  few  c 
seldom  fail  to  shew  the  transitoriness  c 
felicity;  the  crest  falls,  the  gaiety  is  er 
there  appear  evident  tokens  of  a  succes 
or  a  fickle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  most  ^ 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  the 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  manager, 
the  publick.  Many  an  humble  visitant  I 
lowed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  tl 
seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shak 
and,  after  long  deliberation,  adventure 
entrance,  by  a  single  knock ;  but  I  n€ 
to  see  them  come  out  from  their  audi" 
cause  my  heart  is  tender,  and  being  i 
frights  in  bed,  I  would  not  willingly 
an  author. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproj 
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1  am  tar  trom  imagining  ttiat  they  are 
ore  ravenous  or  blood-thirsty  than 
lom  they  fall  with  so  much  violence 
ut  they  are  hungry,  and  hunger  must 
;  and  tnese  savages,  when  their  bellies 
1  fawn  on  those  whom  they  now  bite. 
It  of  all  these  considerations  amounts 
,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at 
med,  but  by  what  method  this  great 
be  accomplished,  is  not  easily  dis- 
t  was  lately  proposed,  that  every  man 
dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which, 
triver  of  ways  and  means  very  judi- 
irved,  would  either  destroy  the  dogs,  or 
»ney.  Perhaps  it  might  be  proper  to 
ich  tax  upon  authors,  only  the  pay-  >) 

be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  ani-  : 

(vhich  it  is  raised,  is  less  necessary; 
man  that  would  pay  for  his  dog,  will 
dedicator.     Perhaps  if  every  one  who  % 
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many  can  be  employed  as  labourers  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  bridge.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  some  other  scheme  formed  for  their  accommo- 
dation, which  the  present  state  of  afiairs  may 
Basily  supply.  It  is  well  known,  that  great  efforts 
have  been  lately  made  to  man  the  fleet,  and  aug- 
ment the  army,  and  loud  complaints  are  made  of 
useful  hands  forced  away  from  their  families  into 
the  service  of  the  crown.  This  offensive  exertion 
of  power  may  be  easily  avoided,  by  opening  a 
few  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  discarded  au- 
thors, who  would  enter  into  the  service  with  great 
alacrity,  as  most  of  them  are  zealous  friends  -of 
every  present  government;  many  of  tkem  are 
men  of  able  bodies  and  strong  limbs,  qualified  at 
least  as  well  for  the  musket  as  the  pen;  they  are, 
perhaps,  at  present  a  little  emaciated  and  en- 
feebled, but  would  soon  recover  their  strength 
and  flesh  with  good  quarters  and  present  pay. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  which  they  may 
seem  particularly  qualified  for  a  military  life. 
They  are  used  to  suffer  want  of  every  kind ;  thej 
are  accustomed  to  obey  the  word  of  commanci 
from  their  patrons  and  their  booksellers ;  thej 
have  always  passed  a  life  of  hazard  and  adventure, 
uncertain  what  may  be  their  state  on  the  next 
day;  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  importance,  thej 
have  long  made  their  minds  familiar  to  danger, 
by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles,  daring  under- 
takings, and  wonderful  escapes.  They  have  thek 
memories  stored  with  all  the  stratagems  of  war, 
and  have  over  and  over  practiced  in  their  closets 
the  -expedients  of  distress,  the  exultation  of  tri- 
umph, and  the  resignation  of  heroes,  sentenced 
to  destruction. 


Some  indeed  there  arc,  who  by  often  changing 
eg  in  controversy,  may  give  just  suspicion  of 
ir  fidelity,  and  wbom  i  should  think  likely  to 
«ft  for  the  pleasure  of  deiieTtion,  or  for  a  far- 
ag  a.  month  advanced  in  their  pay.  Of  these 
n  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  they 
1  never  be  trusted,  but  with  shackles  on  their 
■B.  There  are  others  whom  long;  deptessiqn, 
der  supercilious  patrons,  has  so  humbled  and 
[ahed,  that  they  will  n«ver  have  steadiness  to 
m  their  rai^s.  Bat  for  these  men  there  may 
found  fifes  and  drums,  and  they  will  be  well 
ou^h  pleased  to  infiame  others  to  battle,  if  they 
•  not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done 
tt  the  iadiet  of  the  pen,  of  whom  this  age  has 
educed  ^eater  nurabere  than  any  former  time. 
is  indeed  common  for  women  to  follow  the 
mp,  but  no  prudent  g-ericral  will  allow  them  in 
eh  numbers  as  the  breed  of  authoresses  would 
rnish.  Authoresses  are  seldom  funous  for 
;an  linen,  therefore  they  cannot  make  laun- 
esses ;  they  are  rarely  skilful  at  their  needle, 
d  cannot  mend  a  soldier's  shirt ;  they  will  make 
A  sutlers,  being  not  much  accustomed  to  eat. 
must  therefore  propose,  that  they  shall  form  a 
giment  of  themselves,  and  garrison  the  town 
hich  is  supposed  to  be  in  most  danger  of  a 
reach  invasion.  They  will  probably  have  no 
lemies  to  encounter;  but,  if  they  are  once  shut 
p  together,  they  will  soon  disincnmber  the  pub- 
ck  hv  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  one  another. 
The  great  art  of  life,  is  to  play  for  much,  and 
I  ftake  little;  which  rule  I  have  kept  in  view 
irough  this  whole  project;  for,  if  out  aut\wit?. 
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and  authoresses  defeat  our  enemies,  we  shall  ob- 
tain all  the  usual  advantages  of  victory ;  and,  if 
they  should  be  destroyed  in  war,  we  shall  lose 
only  those  who  had  wearied  the  publick,  and 
whom,  whatever  be  their  fate,  nobody  will  miss. 
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TO   THB 

LITERARY   MAGAZINE,   1766. 

TO  THE  PUBLICK. 

There  are  some  practices  which  custom  and 
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prejudice  have  so  unhappily  influenced,  that  to 
observe  or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable. 
The  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
new  design,  every  man  thinks  himself  at  liberty  ^ 
to  deride,  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  expects 
with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  publick  atten- 
tion should  give  some  account  of  his  pretensions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
new  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well 
deserved  popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of 
this  kind,  has  now  made  it  almost  necessary  to 
prefix  the  name  of  Magazine.  There  are  al- 
ready many  such  periodical  compilations,  of  which 
we  do  not  envy  the  reception,  nor  shall  dis- 
pute the  excellence.  If  the  nature  of  things 
would  allow  us  to  indulge  our  wishes,  we  should 
desire  to  advance  our  own  interest  without  lessen- 
ing that  of  any  other,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  vacant,  rather  than  withdraw  that  which 
other  writers  have  already  engaged. 

Our  design  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and 
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literary,  of  every  montii,  and  our  pamphlets  must 
cougist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  lu'ticles 
unco naec ted  and  independent  on  each  other. 

The  chief  poLtical  object  of  an  Englishman's 
aUeotion  must  be  the  ^eat  council  of  the  nation, 
Ukd  we  shall  therefore  register  all  publick  pro- 
ceedings with  particular  care.  We  shall  not  at- 
tenpt  to  give  any  regular  series  of  debates,  or  to 
unuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric.  The 
qweches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been  long 
known  to  be  fictitious,  and.  produced  sometimes 
by  men  who  never  heard  the  debate,  nor  had  any 
authentic  information.  We  have  no  design  to  im- 
poae  thus  grossly  on  oiirreaders,  and  sheJI  there- 
£iRe  give  the  nidted  arguments  used  in  tJie  dis- 
UHsioB  of  every  question,  and  add,  when  they 
raa  be  obtained,  the  names  of  the  speakers. 

fits  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  uninteU 
Bgible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate,  and  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to 
wbich  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  exhi- 
bit monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  yet  (iis- 
Icict,  of  foreign  aifairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
figns  and  interests  of  those  nations  which  are  con- 
sidered by  English  either  asi  friends  or  enemies. 
Of  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity 
>ill  demand  a  more  particular  account,  and  we 
■ball  record  every  remarkable  event,  extraordi- 
Mry  casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or  strik- 
i^  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to  the  dis- 
coyery  of  truth,  with  very  little  reliance  on  the 
daily  historians. 

The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 
burials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  very 
few  omissions  or  mistakes  will  be  found,  t\\Du^\i 
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some  must  be  expected  to  happen  in  so  great  a 
variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  minute  information. 

It  is  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
the  officers  and  persons  in  public  employment ; 
and  that  all  the  alterations  shall  be  noted  as  they 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  be  a  kind  of  Court 
Register  always  complete. 

The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which 
whetlier  we  shall  show  much  judgment  or  saga* 
city,  must  be  left  to  our  readers  to  determine ; 
we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  mat  we  can  insert  extensive 
extracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  writings 
which  this  age  of  writers  may  offer  to  our  notice. 
A  few  only  will  deserve  the  distinction  of  criti- 
cism, and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it.  We  shall  try 
to  select  the  best  and  most  important  pieces,  and 
are  not  without  hope,  that  we  may  sometimes  in- 
fluence the  publick  voice,  and  hasten  the  popula- 
rity of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regard  will  not  be  confined  to  books ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  science.  Any 
new  calculation,  a  commodious  instrument,  the 
discovery  of  any  property  in  nature,  or  any  new 
method  of  bringing  known  properties  into  use  or 
view,  shall  be  diligently  treasured  up  wherever 
found. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  things  of  gene- 
ral entertainment.  The  elegant  trifles  of  lite- 
rature, the  wild  strains  of  ftincy,  the  pleasing 
amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  our  colllection.     Nor 
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shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  expla- 
nations of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controverted  history,  conjectures  on  doubtful 
geography,  or  any  other  on  those  petty  works 
upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions 
and  fugitive  performances,  we  shall  add  some 
dissertations  on  things  more  permanent  and  stable; 
some  enquiries  into  the  history  of  nature,  which 
has  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  mankind  were 
afraid  of  exhausting  it.  There  are  in  our  own 
country  many  things  and  places  worthy  of  note 
that  are  yet  little  known,  and  every  day  gives 
opportunities  of  new  observations  which  are 
made  and  forgotten.  We  hope  to  find  means  of 
extending  and  perpetuating  physiological  dis- 
coverieSy  and  wiui  regard  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  intreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and 
candid  correspondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall  give 
as  much  vanety  as  can  consist  with  reasonable 
exactness;  for. this  purpose  a  selection  has  been 
made  of  men  qualified  for  the  different  parts  of 
the  work,  and  each  has  the  employment  assigned 
him^  which  he  is  supposed  most  able  to  discharge. 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

UPON 

THE    GREEK    COMEDY, 

Trafislated  from  B^^ntoy,. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  CONCEXTDE  this  work  according  to  my  promise, 
with  an  account  of  the-  Comick  Theatre,  and  in- 
treat  the  reader,  whether  a  favourer  or  an  enemy    ' 
of  the  ancient  drama,  not  to  pass  his  censure    ^ 
upon  the  author^  or  upon  ma,  mthout  a  regular 
perusal  of  this  whole  work.     For,  though  it   ' 
seems  to  be  composed  of  pieces*  of  wHibb  each 
may  precede  or  follow  without  dependance  upon'   ^ 
^e  other,  yet  ail  the  parts  taken  together,    ^ 
form  a  system  which  would  be  destroyed  by  ^ 
their  disjunction.    Which  way  shall  we  come  at   \ 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients'  shows,  but  by 
comparing  together  all'  that  is  left  of  them  ?   The 
value  and  necassity  of  tiiis  comparison  deter- 
mined me  to  publish  all,  or  to  publish  nothing. 
Besides,  the  reflections  on  each  piece,  and  on    ' 
the  general  taste  of  antiquity,  which,  in  my  opi-    ' 
nion,  are  not  without  importance,  have  a  kind  of 
obscure  gradation,  which  I  have  carefully  endea-    : 
voured  to  preserve,  and  of  which  the  thread    ^ 
would  be  lost  by  him  who  should  slightly  glance    : 
sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  sometimes  upon 
another.     It  is  a  structure  which  I  have  enaea- 


to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  have  sup- 
nany  of  my  iK)tions,  that  I  might  leave 
ious  reader  to  please  himself  by  forming 
elusions  as  I  supposed  him  like  to  dis- 
veell  as  myself.  I  am  not  here  attempting 
lice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either  for 
ents,  or  my  own  manner.  I  have  not 
a  right  of  obliging  others  to  determine, 
3inion,  the  degrees  of  esteem  which  I 
e  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Stage ; 
think  that  their  reputation  in  the  present 
^bt  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of  thinking 
Bsingmy  thoughts,  which  I  leave  entirely 
dgment  of  the  publick. 


A  DISSERTATION,  &c, 
I. 
why  Aristophanes    may  be  reviewed, 
without  iranslatina  him  entirely. 
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was  sufficient  to  employ  sdl  my  attention,  that  I 
might  give  a  complete  repreaentatioii  of  that  kind 
of  writing,  which  was  most  esteemedr  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks*,  paiticulasly 
by  Socrates,  who  set  no  value:  upon  coDiiedy  or 
comick  actors.  But  the  very  name  of  thtBit  drama^ 
which  ift  polite  ages,  and  abo^e  all  others  ia  our 
own,  has  been  so- much  advanced,  that  ithasbe^-- 
come  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  inefinet. 
me  to  think  that  I  may  be  partly  reproached  with 
an  imperfect  work,  if,  after  having,  gone  as  deep 
as  I  could  into  the  nature  of  Greek  tragedy,  1 
did  not  at  least  sketch  a  draught  of  tfaie.  comedy* 
I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  wholly,  im- 
possible to  suiimouQt,  at  least  in  part,,  the.  diffir- 
culties  which  had  stopt  me,  and  to  ga  somewhat 
farther  than  the  learned  writersf^,  who' have  pub- 
lished in  French  some  pieces  of  AristophaneB^ 
not  that  I  pretend  to  make  large  transla^aona. 
The  same  reasons  which  have  hindered  with  ceh 
spect  to  the  more  noble  parts  o£  tfe  Greek 
drama,  operate  with  double  foree  upon  my  pre* 
sent  subject.  Though  ridicule,  which  is  the 
business  of  comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  in  all 
times,  than  the  passions  which  are  moved  by 
tragick  compositions ;  yet,  if  diversity  of  man« 
ners  may  sometimes  disguise  the  passions  them- 
selves, now  much  greater  change  will  be  made 
in  jocularities !  The  truth  is^  that  they  are  so 
much  changed  by  the  course  of  time,  that  plea?- 
santry  and  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat  much 
more  easily  than  the  pathetic  becomes  ridiculous. 

*  There  was  a.  law  which  furbad  any  judge  oi  the  Aii0o* 
pagus  to  write  comedy* 

t  Madame  Dacier,  M.  Boivio. 
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"Hiat  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  term 
jocnlaT  and  comick,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  ex- 
pressiony  an  airy  phantom,  that  must  be  caught 
at  a  particular  point.  As  we  lose  this  point,  we 
lose  the  jocularity,  and  find  nothing  but  dulness 
in  its -place.  A  lucky  sally,  which  has  filled  a 
cora^pany  with  laughter,  will  have  no  effect  in 
print,  because  it  is  shown  single  and  separate 
from  the  circumstance  which  gave  it  force.  Many 
satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient  books,  have  had 
the  same  fote;  their  spirit  has  evaporated  by 
time,  and  has  left  nothing  to  us  but  insipidity. 
None  but  the  most  biting  passages  have  pre- 
served their  points  unblunted. 

But,  besides  this  objection,  which  extends  uni- 
versally to  all  translations  of  Aristpi^anes,  and 
many  allusions  of  which  time  has  deprived  us, 
there  are  loose  expressions  thrown  out  to  tiie 
populace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions, 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  proper 
obscurity.  Nt>t  every  thing  in  this  infancy  of 
comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it  would  not  ap- 
pear excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
parison of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  Which 
lie  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
save  me.  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the 
reader  that  of  perusing.  As  for  that  small 
aamber  of  writers  who  delight  in  those  delica- 
cies, they  give  themselves  very  little  trouble  about 
translations,  except  it  be  to  find  fault  with  them; 
and  the  majority  of  people  of  wit  like  comedies 
that  may  :give  them  j^easure,  without  muck 
troubJe  of  BUendoBy  and  are  not  mac\i  div^o^^ 
io  Bnd  beaades  in  that  Which  requires  Vcmg  Afc- 
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ductions  to  find  it  beautiful.  If  Helen  had  n( 
appeared  beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojar 
but  by  force  of  argument,  we  had  never  bee 
told  of  the  Trojan  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  auth< 
more  considerable  than  one  would  imagine.  Tl: 
History  of  Greece  could  not  pass  oyer  himwhe 
it  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athem 
this  alone  might  procure  him  respect,  even  whc 
he  was  not  considered  as  a  comick  poet.  Bi 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  fir 
him  the  only  author  from  whom  may  be  dran 
a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age ;  and  farthe 
we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  often  makes  attacl 
upon  the  tragick  writers,  particularly  upon  tl 
three  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we  have  hs 
under  examination ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  U 
sometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  go4 
themselves. 

The  chief  heads  of  this  discourse, 

n.  These  considerations  have  determined  n 
to  follow,  in  my  representation  of  this  write 
the  same  method  which  I  have  taken  in  sever 
tragick  pieces,'which  is,  that  of  giving  an  exa 
analysis  as  far  as  the  matter  would  sdlow,  fro 
which  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  Firs 
Upon  the  nature  of'  the  comedy  of  that  ag 
without  omitting  that  of  Menander*.    Second] 

*  Menander,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Diopethes  and  Hegi 
trates,  was  apparently  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  of  1 
new  comedy.  He  had  been  a  scholar  of  Theophrastv 
bis  passion  for  the  women  brought  infamy  upon  him  :  he  f 
squint-eyed,  and  very  lively.  Of  the  one  hundred  a 
^ig^ij  cumedies,  or,  according  to  Suida«,  the  eighty  wh 
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Upon  the  vices  and  governmeol  of  the  Athenians, 
Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ought  to  entertain 
of  Axistophaues,  with  respect  to  Eschylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides.  Fourtlily,  Upon  tlie 
jMt  which  he  makes  npon  the  gods.  These 
lliiogs  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
ducourse  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  lome- 
times  separately,  sometimes  together,  trom  the 
riew  of  each  particular  comedy,  and  from  the 
tidectioDS  which  thb  free  manner  of  writing 
»ill  allow.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  view 
ef  the  whole,  and  so  finish  my  design. 
History  of  Comedg. 
ni.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dacter,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  have  col- 

becompoied,  and  vliicli  arc  M  itated  to  be  Imatlaled  by 

Tmnce.  we  Imve  now  only  a  few  ria^nii>ut9  nrniaining.  He 
G<'>uishtd  sboul  liie  llMLi  01ym|)iad,  31S  yean  befure  \\"i 
Dtrntiaa  ^ra.  He  was  diawnrd  as  be  was  balbing  in  Ihc 
[*riof  PiteiH.  I  liflie  lolJ  in  anothet  place,  wlut  ii  *aiil 
J  nae  PliUeiuon,  his  Biitagoiiist,  nol  si>  guod  a  poet  as  bim- 
«lf,  but  aue  wlm  oflcn  gained  Uie  priie.  Tbii  Pl.ilcmoa 
nu  oldec  IhxD  liiiu,  aud  nai  mucb  in  raibiim  in  tiie  lirue  uf 
Aieunder  Ihe  Gieal,  He  eiprensed  all  iiia  wishei  iu  two 
^aa:  "Tobaie  beallb.ind  faitune,  sod pleasiiie,  and  nevei 
to  be  m   debt,  in  all  I  desire."     He  "ni  very  caveioui,  and 

ratnediea  at  a.  bigh  pilcc.  He  lived  ahimt  a  Imndii'd  years, 
lome  !By  a  liundred  and  one.  Many  tales  are  told  nf  bis 
^Ih  ;  Valeiius  Maiimiu  saya,  tbat  be  died  with  laiigbing  at 
ing  an  au  esting  bis  ligs,  lie   iirilcceil 


e  bei 


way; 


•ad  Ibi  a»  eat  libera  all.     ■'  Wetl  done,"   sajj 
"nw  give  her sc.nie»ine."—Arm1eiu3BndQiiiT.ti 


s<4.;, 
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Iccted  of  all  that  can  be  known  relating  to  tl 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginniiigs  are  as  ol 
scure  as  those  of  tragedy,  ami  there  is  an  appea 
ance  that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a  more  e: 
tensive  meaning ;  they  had  both  the  same  oi 
ginal,  that  is,  they  began  among  the  festivals 
the  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  oi 
another  but  by  a  burlesque  or  serious  chorti 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  Bt 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  accordii 
to  the  notion  which  has  since  been  forme 
comedy  was  produced  after  tragedy,  and  was 
many  respects  a  sequel  and  imitation  of  tl 
works  of  Eschylus.  It  is  in  reality  nothii 
more  than  an  action  set  before  the  sight  by  t] 
same  artifice  of  representation.  Nothing  is  d 
ferent  but  the  object,  which  is  merely  ridicul 
This  original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  a 
mitted,  if  we  take  the  word  of  Horace,  wl 
must  have  known  better  than  us  the  true  dal 
of  dramatic  works.  This  poet  suppotrts  t 
system  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  «stabli 
in  the  second  discourse*  so  strongly  as  to  amou 
to  demonstrative  proof. 

Horacef  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Thespis 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  speci 
of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  about  in  car 
players  smeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  of  wh< 
some  sung  and  others  declaimed."  This  was  t 
first  attempt  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy :  1 
Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  withe 
the  least  appearance  of  dialogue.  **  Eschyl 
afterwards  exhibited  them  with  more  digni 

•  Greek  Theatre,  part  i.  vol.  1.         t  Hor.  Pocl.  r.  tT"; 


^ 
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He.  j^aced  them  on  a  stage  somewhat  above  the 
ground,  covered  their  faces  with  masks,  put  bus^ 
kins  on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  robes, 
and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style." 
Horace  omits  invention  of  dialogue^  which,  we 
learn  from  Aristotle*.  But,  however,  it  may  be 
well  enough  inferred  from  the  following  words 
of  Hi»race  i  this  completion  is  mentioned  while 
he  speaks  of  Eschylus,  and  therefore  to  Eschylus 
it  must  be  ascribed  :  "  Then  first  appeared  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginning." 
Thus  we  see  that  Uie  Greek  comedy  arose  after 
tragedy,  and  by  consequence  tragedy  was  its 

Sarent.  It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylus, 
le  inventor  of  the  tragick  drama ;  or,  to  go  yet 
higher  into  antiquity, had  its  original  from  Homer, 
who  wafr  the  guide  of  Eschylus.  For,  if  we 
credit  Aristotlef,  comedy  had  its  birth  from  the 
MargiteSy  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and  tragedy 
firom  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the  design 
and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from  Homer 
and  Elschylus.  This  will  appear  less  surprising, 
since  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind  are  always 
gradual,  and  arts  are  seldom  invented  but  by 
imitation.  The  first  idea  contains  the  seed  of 
the  second ;  this  second,  expanding  itself,  gives 
birth  to  a  third  ;.  and  so  on.  Such  is  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeds  in  its 
productions  step  by  step,  in  the  same  manner  a& 
nature  multiplies  her  works  by  imitating,  or  re- 
peaiiiig  her  own  act,  when  she  seems  most  to 
run  into  variety.  In  this  manner  it  was  that 
comedy  had  its  birth,  its  increase,  its  improve- 
ment. Its  perfection,  and  its  diversity. 

•  Potft,  cb,  4,  f  Poet.  ch.  4. 
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IV.  But  the  question  is,  who  was  the  happy 
author  of  that  imitation,  and  that  show,  whether 
only  one  like  Eschylus  of  tragedy,  or  whether 
they  were  several  ?  for  neither  Horace,  nor  any 
before  him,  explained  this*.  This  poet  only 
quotes  three  writers  who  had  reputation  in  the 
old  comedy,  Eupolisf,  Cratinus|,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, of  whom  he  says,  "That  they,  and  others 

*  "The  alterations  which  have  been  made  iu  tragedy^ 
were  perceptible,  and  the  autliori  of  theiu  unknown ;  but> 
comedy  has  lain  in  obscurity,  being  not  cultivated,  like  tra- 
gedy, from  the  time  of  its  original ;  for  it  was  long  before 
the  magistrates  began  to  give  comick  choruses.  It  was  first 
exhited  by  actors  who  played  voluntarily,  without  orders  of 
the  magistrates.  From  the  time  tliat  it  began  to  take  some 
settled  form,  we  know  its  authors,  but  are  not  informed  who 
first  used  masks,  added  prologues,  iucrisased  the  numbers  of 
the  actors,  and  joined  all  tlie  other  things  which  now  belong 
to  it.  The  first  that  thought  of  forming  comick  fables  were 
Epicharmus  and  Phorrays,  and  consequently  this  manner 
came  from  Sicily  :  Crates  was  the  first  Athenian  that  adopted 
It,  and  forsook  the  practice  of  gross  raillery  that  prevailed 
before."  Aristot,  ch.  5.  Crates  flonrished  in  the  8Snd 
Olympiad,  450  years  before  our  era,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  before  Aristophanes. 

t  Eupolls  was  an  Athenian;  his  death,  which  we  shall 
mention  presently,  is  represented  differently  by  authors,  who 
almost  all  agree  that  he  was  drowned.  Elian  adds  an  inci- 
dent which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  :  he  says  (book  z.  Of 
Animals),  that  one  Angeas  of  Elensis,  made  Enpolis  a  pre- 
sent of  a  fine  mastiff,  who  was  so  faithful  to  his  master  as  to 
worry  to  death  a  slave  who  was  carrying  away  some  of  his 
comedies.  He  adds,  that  when  the  poet  died  at  Egene,  his 
dog  staid  by  his  tomb  till  he  perislied  by  grief  and  hunger. 

I  Cratinus  of  Athens,  who  was  son  of  Calimedes,  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-seven.     He  composed  twenty   comedies, 
of  t^AJcb  nine  had  the  prize :  he  was  a  daring  writer,  but  a 
cowawdly  warrior. 


wbo  wrote  io  the  same  way,  reprohended  tlie 
faults  of  particular  persona  with  excessive  liberty." 
These  are  probably  tlie  poetii  of  the  greatest  re- 
putation, though  tdey  were  not  the  first,  and  we 
know  the  names  of  many  others*.  Among  these 
three  we  may  be  sure  that  Aristophanes  had  the 
greatest  character,  since  not  only  the  King  of 
Persiat  expressed  a  litgh  esteem  of  him  to  the 
Grecian  Eunbassadors,  as  of  a  man  extremely 
oseful  to  his  country,  and  Platot  rated  him  so 
bigh  as  to  say  that  the  Graces  resided  in  his 
bwom;  but  likewise  because  he  is  the  only  writer 
of  whom  any  comedies  have  made  their  way. 
&WQ  to  us,  through  the  contusion  of  times. 
^lere  are  cot  indeed  any  proofs  that  he  was  the 
inventor  of  comedy,  properly  so  called,  especially 
unce  he  had  not  only  predecessors  who  wrote  in 
thesaine  kind, but  it  is  at  least  asig;n,thathehad 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  bring  comedy 
to  the  perfection  in  which  he  left  iL  We  shall, 
therefore,  not  inquire  farther,  whether  r^ular 
TOmedy  was  the  work  of  a  single  mind,  which 
ipcma  yet  to  be  unsettled,  or  of  several  contem- 
poraries, Buch  as  these  which  Horace  quotes. 
We  must  distinguish  three  forms  which  comedy 
'Ore,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  tlic 
"ritere,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  magistrates,  and 
Ae  change  of  the  government  of  many  into  that 

*  Herteliai  lia^  callectad  the  lentencea  of  liflj  Greek 
poels  of  tlie  diS'eiont  ages  ul  cumeij. 

t  InceiliulB  of  tho  secuud  ict  of  tbe  cDined;  iiititnlril 
"TW  AcharnipDi." 

I  Epigram  atliibuleJ  to  Plato. 
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The  Oldy  Middle,  and  New  Comedy. 

V.That  comedy*,  which  Horace  calls  the  ancient, 
and  which,  according  to  his  account,  was  after 
Eschylus,  retained  something  of  its  original 
state,  and  of  the  licentiousness  which  it  prac- 
tised, while  it  was  yet  without  regularity,  and  . 
uttered  loose  jokes  and  abuse  upon  the  passers- 
by  from  the  cart  of  Thespis.  Though  it  was 
now  properly  modelled,  as  might  have  been 
worthy  of  a  great  theatre  and  a  numerous  au- 
dience, and  deserved  the  name  of  a  regular 
comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency. 
It  was  a  representation  of  real  actions,  and  ex- 
hibited the  dress,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as 
far  as  could  be  done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  who 
was  thought  proper  to  be  sacrificed  to  publick 
scorn.  In  a  city  so  free,  or  to  say  better,  so 
licentious  as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  nobody 
was  spared,  not  even  the  chief  magistrate,  nor 
the  very  judges,  by  whose  voice  comedies  were 
allowed  or  prohibited.  The  insolence  of  those 
performances  reached  to  open  impiety,  and  sport 
was  made  equally  with  men  and  godsf.  These 
are  the  features  by  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  compositions  of  Aristophanes  will  be  known. 
In  which  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  that 
not  the  least  appearance  of  praise  will  be  found, 
and  therefore  certainly  no  trace  of  flattery  or 
servility. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  which  in  some 

•  This  history  of  the  three  ages  of  comedy,  and  their 
different  characters,  is  taken  in  part  from  the  valuable  frag- 
ments of  Platonias. 
t  It  will  be  shown  how  and  in  what  sense  this  was  allowed. 


ates  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last  was  re- 
iy  a  law.  For  the  g-overnment,  which  ■ 
e  shared  by  all  the  inhabitants,  was  now  . 
:o  a  settled  number  of  cilizeDS.  It  was  ' 
:iat  no  man's  name  should  be  mentioned  ' 
age ;  but  poetical  malignity  was  not 
iding  the  secret  of  defeating  the  pur^ 

the  law,  and  of  making  themselves 
npensatiou  for  the  restraint  laid  upon 
by  the  necessity  of  inventing  false 
rheysetthemselves  to  workupon  known 
characters,  so  that  they  had  now  the 
e  of  giving  a  more  exquisite  gratitica- 
he  vanity  of  poets,  and  the  malice  of 
s.  One  had  the  refined  pleasure  of 
thera  to  guess,  and  the  other  that  of 
right  by  naming  the  masks.    When  pic- 

so  like  th^t  the  name  is  uot  wautcd, 
[isciihes  it.  The  consequence  of  the 
efore,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make 
;  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  grossly 
and  the  art,  which  was  expected  would 
ed  within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  only 
ansgressed  with  more  ingenuity.  Of 
;ophanes,  who  was  comprehended  in  this 
cs  us  good  examples  in   some   of    bis 

Sucli  was  that  which  was  afterwards 
e  middle  comedy. 
:-w  comedy,  or  that  which  followed,  was 

excellent  refinement, prescribed  by  the 
tcs,  who,  as  they  had  before  forbid  the 
■al  names,  forbad  afterwards  real  sub- 
it  the  train  of  chorttses*  too  much  given 

i|.4  llic  rliiirus  was  furLid  ia  Ihe  midillt  Kgi  ut  \.\ie 
PlalonjUi  seeias  tosay  so. 
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to  abuse ;  sp  that  the.  poete  saw  themselTe^  re* 
dttoed  tp  the  necessity-  of  bringmg  imaginary 
Daiaee.a]id  subjects  upon  the  stage,  which  at 
once  punfied  and  enriched  the  theatre ;  for 
cimkedy  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  fury 
armed  with  torches,  but  a  pleasing  and  innocent 
mirror  of  human  life. 

Chacun-peint  avec  art  dans  ce  oouveau  miroir 
8'y  Tit  avec  plaisir,  ou  crat  ne  »*y  pas  Toir ! 
L'avare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidelle 
D'un  arare  souvent  trac6  soor  son  modelle  ; 
£t  milift  foil  cia  fat  finement  exprim^ 
Miconnut'Ie  portrait  sur.  loi-mdiDefanDdi^a 

Hie  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  is,  ia. 
propriety  of  speech,,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not 
repeat  all  this  alter  so  many  writers,  but  just  to 
recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what  they 
have  said,  something  which  they  have  omitted,  a 
singular  effect  of  publick  edicts  appearing  in  the. 
sux^cessive  progress  of  the  art.  A  naked  nistory. 
of  poeta  and  of  poetry,  such  as  has.  been  oftexk 
given,  is  a  mere  body  without  soul,  unless  it  be? 
enlivened  with  an  account  of  the  birth^  progress^ 
and.  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  causes  by. 
which  they  were  produced. 

The  Latin  Comedy, 

VI,  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  con- 
cerns thi^  part,  we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin 
comedy.  When  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  comedy  took  its  turn  among  the  rest :  but 
the  Romans  applied  themselves  only  to  the  new 
species,  without  chorus  or  personal  abuse ;  though 

*  DeBpreaiu  Ait  Po«U  cteia^^ 


perhaps  ihey  might  haveplayed  some  translations 
of  the  old  or  the  middle  comedy,  for  Pliny  gives 
an  account  of  one  which,  was  represented  in  his 
own  time.  Bui  the  Roman  comedy,  which  was 
modelled  upon  the  last  species  of  the  Greek, 
hath  nevertheless  its  different  ages,  according  as 
ila  authors  were  rough  or  polished.  The  pieces. 
of  Livius  Andronicus*,  more  ancient  and  lessre-J 
iaed  than  those  of  the  writers  who  learned  the 
art  from  him,  may  be  aaid  to  compose  the  first 
^c,  or  the  old  Roman  comedy  and  tr^edy.  To 
him  you  must  join  Nevius  his  contemporary,  and 
(jtoius,  wiio  lived  some  years  after  him.  The 
KCond  age  comprises  Paciivius^  Ceciliua,  Accius, 
ad  Plautua,  unless  it  shall  be  thought  better  to 
ndcoa  Plautus  with  Terence,  to  make  the  third 
wd  highest  age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may 
properly  be  c^ed  liie  aew  oomedy,  especially 
«ith  regard  to  Terence,  who  was  the  friend  of 
UliuH,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves 
rith  this  order  of  succession  distinguished  their 
comedies  by  the  dressesf  of  the  players.  The 
lobe,  called  I'rtstexia,  witli  large  borders  of 
iiurple,  being  the  formal  dress  of  magistrates  iu 
tlieir  dignity  and  in  the  esereises  of  their  office, 
lilt  actors  who  had  this  dress,  gave  its  name  to 
Uie  comedy.  This  is  tlie  same  with  that  oailtd 
Trabeatat,  from  Trabea,  the  dress  of  the  coii- 
wisin  jjeace,  and  the  generals  in  triumph.     Tlu' 

•  Tlisyear  of  RuniB  614,   iLe  fipst  jtnr  of    Hit  IS.iili 


it's ' 


-.1' 
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second  species  introduced  the  senators  not 

great  offices,  but  a$  private  men ;  this  was  callc 

Togata,  from  Toj/a,    The  last  species  was  iiam< 

Tal^emariaj  from  the  tunick^  or  the  comm< 

dress  of  the  people,  or  rather  from  tk«  mei 

houses  which  were  painted  on  the  scene.    The 

\»  no  need  of  mentioning  the  farces  which  to< 

their  name  and  original  from  Atella,  an  ancie 

town  of  Campania  in  Italy,  because  they  diffep 

from  the  low  comedy  only  by  greater  licentiou 

ness ;  nor  of  those  which  were  called  Pallia4i 

from  the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  ch 

racters  we^e  dressed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  b 

cause  that  habit  only  distinguished  the  natio 

not  the  dignity  or  character,  like  those  whi< 

have  been  mentioned  before.    To  say  truth,  the 

are  but  trifling  distinctions ;  for,  as  we  shall  sh< 

f  in  the  following  pages,  comedy  may  be  more  ue 

i.  fully  and  judiciously  distinguished  by  the  genei 

'  nature  of  its  subjects.      As  to  the  Romai 

I'  whether  they  had  or  had  not,  reason  for  the 

names,  they  haye  left  us  so  litUe  upon  the  su 

^  ject  which  is  come  down  to  us,  that  we  need  i 

;  trouble  ourselves  with  a  distinction  which  affoi 

us  no  solid  satisfaction,     Plautus  emd  Teren< 

i  the  only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in  possessic 

j  give  us  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real  nature  of  th 

comedy  with  respect  at  least  to  their  own  timi 

than  can  be  received  from  names  and  terms,  fn 

which  we  have  no  real  exemplification. 

-  The  Greek  Comedy  is reducedonly  to  Aristaj)han 

VII.  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  way,  let 
return  to  Aristophanes,  the  only  poet  in  wh< 
we  can  now  find  the  Greek  comedy.     He  is  t 
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single  writer  whom  the  violence  of  time  has  in 
fome  iLegree  epiared)  after  having  buried  in  dark- 
ness, and  almost  in  forgetfiilness,  so  many  great 
aen^  of  whom  we  have  nothing  but  the  names 
and  a  lew  fragnents,  and  such  slight  memorials 
-as  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend  them  against 
the  eaemies  of  the  honour  of  antiquity;  yet 
these  jnemorials  are  like  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  scarce  affords  us  a  weak  and 
fading  light :  yet  from  tiiis  glimmer  we  must  en- 
deavour to  collect  rays  of  sufficient  strength  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  Greek  comedy,  approach- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Aristophanes 
little  is  known ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it 
must  therefore  be  had  from  his  comedies.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  of  what  country 
he  was :  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  so  often 
t»Ued  in  question  his  qualification  as  a  citizen, 
that  they  >bav«  made  it  doubtful.  Some  said,  he 
was  of  Rhodes,  odiers  of  Egena,  a  little  island 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  agreed  that  he  ^as 
a  stranger.  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  born  in  the  Cydathenian 
quarter ;  but  he  confessed  that  some  of  his  for- 
tune was  in  Egena,  whidi  was  probably  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  however,  for- 
mally declared  a  citizen  of  Athens,  upoti  evidence, 
whether  good  or  bad,  upon  a  decisive  judgment, 
sad  this  for  having  maae  his  judges  merry  by  an 
application  of  a  saying  of  Telemachus*,  of  which 
this  is  tiie  sense :  "  I  am,  as  my  mother  tells  me, 
the  son  of  Philip ;  for  my  own  part,  I  know  little 
of  the  matter,  for  what  child  know&  \v\^  o^iv 

*  Homer,  Odjsiey. 
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father?"  This  piece  of  merriment  did  him 
much  good)  as  Archias  received  from  the  orati 
of  Cicero*,  who  said  that  that  poet  was  a  Rom 
citizen.  An  honour  which,  if  he  had  not  inl 
rited  by  birth,  he  deserved  for  his  genius. 

Aristophanes  f  flourished  in  the  age  of  the  gr 
men  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Socrates  and  I 
ripides,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He  mad( 
great  figure  during  the  whole  Peloponnesian  w 
not  merely  as  a  comick  poet  by  whom  the  peo] 
were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of  the  govei 
ment,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the  state  to  refo; 
it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of  the  arbitrator 
the  publick.  A  particular  account  of  his  con 
dies  will  best  let  us  into  his  personal  character 
a  poet,  and  into  the  nature  of  his  genius,  whi 
is  what  we  are  most  interested  to  know.  It  w 
however,  not  be  amiss  to  prepossess  our  readen 
little  by  the  judgments  that  had  been  passed  up 
him  by  the  criticks  of  our  own  time,  without  forg< 
ting  one  of  the  ancients  that  deserves  great  respe 

Aristophanes  censured  and  praised. 

VIII.  "  Aristophanes,"  says  Father  Rapin,  ** 
not  exact  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables ;  1 
fictions  are  not  probable ;  he  brings  real  eh 
racters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely  and  t 
openly.  Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  so  mu 
,:  \  in  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  burlesq 

.*'  than  himself,  and  had  his  merriment  without  1 

impudence.     It  is  true,  that  Aristophanes  wrc 
amidst  the  confusion  and  licentiousness  oft 

♦  Orat.  pro  Archia  Poela. 

t  In  ll»e  65th  year  of  tbe  Olymjnad,  437  years  before  < 
a^r/i,  and  317  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
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old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  uncom- 
mon merit  always  gave  disgust,  and  therefore  he 
made  the  eminent  men  of  his  time  the  subject 
of  his  merriment.  But  the  too  great  desire 
which  he  h^d  to  delight  the  people  by  exposing 
worthy  characters  upon  the  stage,  made  him,  at 
the  same  time,  an  unworthy  man  ;  and  the  turn 
of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  disfigured  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  indelicacy  and  outrageousness  of 
liis  manners.  After  all,  his  pleasantry  consists 
chiefly  in  new-coined  puffy  language.  The  dish 
of  twenty-six  syllables,  which  he  gives  in  his  last 
scene  of  his  *  Female  Orators,'  would  please  few 
tastes  in  our  days.  His  language  is  sometimes 
obscure,  perplexed,  and  vulgar,  and  his  frequent 
play  with  words,  his  oppositions  of  contradictory 
terms,  his  mixture  of  tragick  and  comick,  of 
serious  and  burlesque,  are  all  flat ;  and  his  jocu- 
larity, if  you  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  false. 
Menander  is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  manner ; 
his  style  is  pure,  clear,  elevated,  and  natural ;  he 
persuades  like  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a 
philosopher ;  and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge 
upon  the  fragments  which  remain,  it  appears  that 
his  pictures  of  civil  life  are  pleasing,  that  he  makes 
every  one  speak  according  to  his  character,  that 
every  man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  him- 
self, because  he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels 
for  the  personages  which  he  brings  upon  the 
stage.  To  conclude :  Plutarch,  in  his  Comparison 
of  these  authors,  says,  that  the  Muse  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  an  abandoned  prostitute,  and  that  oC 
Menander  a  modest  woman." 
It/s  evident  that  this  whole  ch'dTaclet  \^  V-iiVvtx^ 

VOL.  XI,  jj 
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from  Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  this  re- 
mark of  father  Rapin,  since  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of  which  he  gives 
us  a  description. 

"  With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comick  poets, 
Plautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  happy  in  his* 
conceptions,  and  fruitful  of  invention.  He  has, 
however,  according  to  Horace,  some  low  jocu- 
larities, and  those  smart  sayings,  which  made  the 
vulgar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  men  of 
higher  taste.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  jests  are 
extremely  good,  but  others  likewise  are  very  bad. 
To  this  every  man  is  exposed  who  is  too  much 
determined  to  make  sallies  of  merriment ;  they 
endeavour  to  raise  that  laughter  by  hyperboles, 
which  would  not  arise  by  a  just  representation  of 
thingp.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  regular  as  Te- 
rence in  the  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  acts,  but  he  is  more  simple  in 
his  plot ;  for  the  fables  of  Terence  are  eom- 
monly  complex,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Andria, 
which  contains  two  amours.  It  was  imputed  as 
a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  bring  more  action 
upon  the  stage,  he  made  one  Latin  comedy  out 
of  two  Greek;  but  then  Terence  unravels  his 
plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes;  and 
though  Ceesar  calls  Terence  but  one  half  of 
M enander,  because,  though  he  had  softness  and 
delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some  want  of  spriteli- 
ness  and  strength  ;  yet  he  has  written  in  a  man- 
ner so  natural  and  so  judicious,  that  though  he 
was  then  only  a  CQpy,  he  is  now  an  original.  No 
author  has  ever  had  a  more  exact  sense  of  pure 
nature.     Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  only  a  few 
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fragments,  I  shall  say  nothing.  .  All  that  we 
know  of  him  is  told  us  by  Varnis,  that  he  was 
happy  in  the  choice  of  subjects." 

Rapin  omits  many  others  for  the  same  reason, 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify 
us  forjudges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
it  will  perhaps  not  displease  the  reader  to  see 
what  that  critick's  opinion  is  of  Lopes  de  Vega 
and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that  with  respect  to 
Lopes  de  Vega,  he  is  rather  too  profuse  of  praise : 
that  in  speaking  of  Moliere,  he  is  too  parsimo- 
nious. This  piece  will,  however,  be  of  use  to  our 
design,  when  we  shall  examine  to  the  bottom  what 
it  is  that  ought  to  make  the  character  of  comedy. 

**  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for 
(K>medy  than  Lopes  de  Vega  the  Spaniard.  He 
had  a  fertility  of  wit,  joined  with  great  beauty  of 
conception,  and  a  wonderful  readiness  of  compo- 
sition ;  for  he  has  written  more  than  three  hun- 
dred comedies.  His  name  alone  gave  reputation 
to  his  pieces ;  for  his  reputation  was  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  a  work  which  came  from  his  hands, 
was  sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the  publick. 
He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  subjected  to 
rules,  or  restrained  by  limits.  For  that  reason 
he  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  genius,  on  which 
he  could  always  depend  with  confidence.  When 
he  wrote,  he  consulted  no  other  laws  than  the 
taste  of  his  auditors,  and  regulated  his  manner 
more  by  the  success  of  his  work  than  by  the  rules 
of  reason.  Thus  he  discarded  all  scruples  of 
unity,  and  all  the  superstitions  of  probability." 
(This  is  certainly  not  said  with  a  design  to  praise 
him,  and  must  be  connected  with  that  wYvveYi  \m- 
mediately  follows.}     '*  Bnt  as  for  t\\e  tuo^t  V^ 
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he  endeavours  at  too  much  jocularity,  and  carries 
ridicule  to  too  much  refinement ;  his  conceptions 
are  often  rather  happy  than  just,  and  rather  wild 
tlian  natural ;  for,  by  subtilizing  merriment  too 
far,  it  becomes  too  nice  to  be  true,  and  his  beau- 
lies  lose  their  power  of  striking  by  being  too  de- 
licate and  acute. 

''Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  io 
comedy  farther  than  Moliere.  Our  ancient  comick 
writers  brought  no  characters  higher  than  ser- 
vants, to  make  sport  upon  the  theatre ;  but  we 
are  diverted  upon  the  theatre  of  Moliere  by  mar- 
quises and  people  of  quality.  Others  have  exhi- 
bited in  comedy  no  species  of  life  above  that  of 
a  citizen ;  but  Moliere  shows  us  all  Paris,  and 
the  court.  He  is  the  only  man  amongst  us,  who 
has  laid  open  those  features  of  nature  by  which 
lie  is  exactly  marked,  and  may  be  accurately 
known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures  are  so  na- 
tural, that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of  the  least 
discernment,  and  his  power  of  pleasantry  received 
iialf  its  force  from  his  power  of  copying.  His 
Misanthrope  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  com- 
plete, and  likewise  the  most  singular  character 
ill  at  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage :  but  the 
disposition  of  his  comedies  is  always  defective 
some  way  or  another.  This  is  all  which  we  can 
observe  in  general  upon  comedy." 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined judges  of  works  of  genius,  from  which, 
though  they  are  not  all  oraculous,  some  advan- 
tages may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  some 
approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier*,  having  her  mind  full  of  the 
*  Preface  to  Plautus.     Paris,  1684. 
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merit  of  Aristophanes,  expresses  herself  in  this 
manner :  "  No  man  had  ever  more  discernnient 
than  him,  in  finding  out  the  ridiculous,  nqr  a 
more  ingenious  manner  of  showing  it  to  others. 
His  remarks  are  natural  and  easy,  and,  what  very 
rarely  can  be  found,  with  great  copiousness  he 
has  great  delicacy.  To  say  all  at  once,  the  at- 
tick  wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such  boast, 
spears  more  in  Aristophanes  than  in  any  other 
tnat  I  know  of  in  antiquity.  But  what  is  most  of 
all  to  be  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is  always  so 
much  master  of  the  subjectbefore  him,  that,  with- 
out doing  any  violence  to  himself,  he  finds  a  way 
to  introduce  naturally  things  which  at  first  ap- 
peared most  distant  from  his  purpose  ;  and  even 
the  most  quick  and  unexpected  of  his  desultory 
sallies  appear  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
foregoing  incidents.  This  is  that  art  which  sets 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  above  imitation,  which  we 
must  consider  as  so  many  dramatick  pieces, 
which  are  equally  entertaining  by  the  action  and 
by  the  dialogue.  The  style  of  Aristophanes  is 
no  less  pleasing  than  his  fancy ;  for,  besides  its 
clearness,  its  vigour,  and  its,  sweetness,  there  is 
in  it  a  certain  harmony  so  delightful  to  the  ear, 
that  there  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  reading 
it.  When  he  applies  himself  to  vulgar  mediocrity 
of  style,  he  descends  without  meanness ;  when 
he  attempts  the  sublime,  he  is  elevated  without 
obscurity ;  and  no  man  has  ever  had  the  art  of 
blending  all  the  different  kinds  of  writing  so 
equally  together.  After  having  studied  all  that 
is  left  us  of  Grecian  learning,  if  we  have  not  read 
Aristophanes^  we  cannot  yet  know  all  the  cYi^ctkvv. 
ind  beauties  of  that  I  iLngUcige,*' 
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Piutarch*s  sentiment  upon  Aristophanes  and 

Menander. 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulogium :  but  let  us 
suspend  our  opinion,  and  hear  that  of  Plutarch, 
wlio,  being  an  ancient,  well  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, at  least  after  we  have  heard  the  modems 
before  him.  This  is  then  the  sum  of  his  judg- 
ment concerning  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
To  Menander  he  gives  the  preference,  without  al- 
lowing much  competition.  He  objects  to  Aristo- 
phanes, that  he  carries  all  his  thoughts  beyond 
nature,  that  he  writes  rather  to  the  crowd  than  is 
to  men  of  character;  that  he  effects  a  style  ob-  . 
scure  and  licentious;  tragical,  pompous,  and  ; 
mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  sometimes  ludi-  k 
crous,  even  to  puerility ;  that  he  makes  none  of  ■< 
his  personages  speak  according  to  any  distinct  ^:, 
character,  so  that  in  his  scenes  the  son  cannot  ?:; 
be  known  from  the  father,  the  citizen  from  the  v:tj 
boor,  the  hero  from  the  shopkeeper,  or  the  divine  \ 
from  the  serving-man.  Whereas  the  diction  of  ;, 
Menander,  which  is  always  uniform  and  pure,  is  n^ 
very  justly  adapted  to  different  characters,  ris-  ."iVj 
ing  when  it  is  necessary  to  vigorous  andspritely  ^ 
comedy,  yet  without  trangressing  the  proper  •:^ 
limits,  or  losing  sight  of  nature,  in  which  Me-  i^ 
nander,  says  Plutarch,  has  attained  a  perfection  j. 
to  which  no  other  writer  has  arrived.  For  what  C 
man  besides  himself  has  ever  found  the  art  of  ^^ 
making  a  diction  equally  suitable  to  women  and  ; . 
children,  to  old  and  young,  to  divinities  and  k^ 
heroes  ?  Now  Menander  has  found  this  happy  ^ 
secret,  in  the  equality  and  flexibility  of  his  diction,  ^ 
which,  though  always  the  same,  is  nevertheleaia 
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different  upon  different  occasions ;  like  a  current 
of  clear  water  (to  keep  closely  to  the  thoughts  of 
Plutarch),  which  running  through  banks  dif- 
ferently turned,  complies  with  all  their  turns 
backward  and  forward,  without  changing  any 
thing  of  its  nature  or  its  purity.     Plutarch  men- 
tions it  as  a  part  of  the  merit  of  Menander,  that 
he  began  very  young,  and  was  stopped  only  by 
old  age,  at  a  time  when  he  would  have  produced 
the  greatest  wonders,  if  death  had  not  prevented 
him.     This,  joined  to  a  reflection,  which  he  makes 
as  he  returns  to  Aristophanes,  shows  that  Aris- 
tophanes continued  a  long  time  to  display  his 
powers:  for  his  poetry,  says  Plutarch,  is  a  strum- 
pet that  affects  sometunes  the  airs  of  a  prude,  but 
whose  impudence  cannot  be  forgiven  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  whose  affected  modesty  is  despised  by 
men  of  decency.     Menander,  on  the  contrary, 
always  shows  himself  a  man  agreeable  and  witty, 
a  companion  desirable  upon  the  stage,  at  table, 
and  in  gay  assemblies ;  an  extract  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  Greece,  who  deserves  always  to  be  read, 
and  always  to  please.  His  irresistible  power  of  per- 
suasion, and  the  reputation  which  he  has  had,  of 
being  the  bestmasterof  language  of  Greece,  suf- 
ficiently  show  the  delightfulness  of  his  style. 
Upon  this  article  of  Menander,  Plutarch  does 
not  know  how  to  make  an  end ;  he  says,  that  he 
is  the  delight  of  philosophers  fatigued  with  study ; 
that  they  use  his  works  as  a  meadow  enamelled 
with  flowers,  where  purer  air  gratifies  the  sense ; 
that  notwithstanding  the  powers  of  the  other 
comick  poets  of  Athens,  Menander  has  always 
been  considered  as  possessing  a  salt  ipec^vdix  \a 
himself,  drawn  from  the  same  water*  ti\%X.  ^'a.Ne 
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birth  to  Vt-nus.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  salt 
of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  keen,  coarse,  and  cor- 
rosiTe ;  that  one  cannot  tell  whether  his  dexterity, 
which  has  been  so  much  boasted,  consists  not 
more  in  the  characters  than  in  the  expression, 
for  he  is  chargred  with  playing:  often  upon  words, 
with  affecting  antithetical  allusions ;  that  he  has 
spoiled  the  copies  which  he  endeavoured  to  take 
after  nature ;  that  artidce  in  his  plays  is  wicked- 
ness«  and  simplicity,  bnitishness ;  that  his  jocu- 
larity ought  to  raise  hisses  rather  laughter ;  that 
his  amours  have  more  impudence  than  gaiety; 
and  that  he  has  not  so  much  written  for  men  df 
understanding,  as  for  minds  blackened  with  envy 
and  corrupted  with  debauchery. 

The  justification  of  Aristophanes, 

X.  After  such  a  character  there  seems  no 
need  of  going  further ;  and  one  would  think  that 
it  would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory 
of  so  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  Menander,  who  can- 
not be  recalled.     But  without  showing  any  mercy 

to  the  indecent  or  malicious  sallies  of  AristOH  >-: 

phanes,  any  more  than  to  Plautus  his  imitator,  ^ 

or  at  least  ^e  inheritor  of  his  genius,  may  it  not  ^i^ 

be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  respect  to  him,  what,  if  ^ 

I  mistake  not,  Lucretius*  did  to  Ennius,  from  <t 

whose  muddy  verses  he  gathered  jewels  ?  Enai  ^ 

de  tier  core  gemmas.  '  jC: 

Besides,  we  must  not  believe  that  Plutarch,  'r:: 

who  lived  more  than  four  ages  after  Menander,  ^f 

and  more  than  five  after  Aristophanes,  has  passed  '^j^ 

so  exact  a  judgment  upon  both,  that  it  may  be  ^ 

*  Bramoy  has  mistaken  Lucretius  for  Virgil.  ^ 
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fit  to  re-examine  it.  Plato,  the  contemporary  of 
,  Aristophanes,  thpught  very  differently,  at  least 
i  of  his  genius ;  for,  in  his  piece  called  '*  The  En- 
tertainment," he  gives  that  poet  a  distinguished 
place,  and  makes  him  speak,  according  to  his 
character,  with  Socrates  himself;  from  which, 
by  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  this  dialogue  of 
Plato  was  composed  before  the  time  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  his  "Clouds"  against  Socrates. 
Plato  is  likewise  said  to  have  sent  a  copy  of  Aris- 
tophanes to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  advice  to 
read  it  diligently,  if  he  would  attain  a  complete 
judgment  of  the  state  of  the  Athenian  republick. 
Many  other  scholars  have  thought  that  they 
might  depart  somewhat  from  the  opinion  of  Plu- 
tarch. Frischlinus,  for  example,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  Aristophanes,  though  he  justly 
allows  his  taste  to  be  less  pure  than  that  of  Menan- 
der,  has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  against  the 
outrageous  censure  of  the  ancient  critick.  In  the 
first  place,  he  condemns  without  mercy  his  ri- 
baldry and  obscenity.  But  this  part,  so  worthy 
of  contempt,  and  written  only  for  the  lower  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad  as  it 
18,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is  left  of 
Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say  with  Frischlinus, 
that  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contradict  himself, 
and  in  reality  commends  the  poet  when  he  ac- 
cuses him  of  having  adapted  his  language  to 
the  stage ;  by  the  stage,  in  this  place,  he  meant 
the  theatre  of  Farces,  on  which  low  mirth  and 
buffoonery  were  exhibited.  This  plea  of  Frischli- 
nus is  a  mere  cavil;  and  though  the  poet  had 
obtained  his  end,  which  was  to  divert  a  cottu^Xj^^ 
populace,  he  would  not  have  been  \ea%  ^  X^^ 
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man,  nor  less  a  despicable  poet,  notwithstandi 
the  excuse  of  his  defender.  To  be  able  in  1 
highest  degree  to  divert  fools  and  libertines,  ^ 
not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not,  therefore,  by  this  < 
fence  that  we  must  justify  the  character  of  Ai 
tophanes.  The  depraved  taste  of  the  croT 
who  once  drove  away  Cratinus  and  his  compa 
because  the  scenes  had  not  low  buffoon* 
enough  for  their  taste,  will  not  justify  Aris 
phanes,  since  Menander  found  a  way  of  chai 
ing  the  taste  by  giving  a  sort  of  comedy,  not 
deed  so  modest  as  Plutarch  represents  it,  but  1 
licentious  than  before.  Nor  is  Aristopha 
better  justified  by  the  reason  which  he  himj 
offers,  when  he  says,  that  he  exhibited  debauch 
upon  the  stage,  not  to  corrupt  the  morals, 
to  mend  them.  The  sight  of  gross  faults 
rather  a  poison  thTin  a  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  which 
pears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  a  just  account, 
far  as  we  can  judge  by  appearance,  Plutarch  1 
in  his  hands  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  wh 
were  at  least  fifty  in  number.  In  these  he  : 
more  licentiousness  than  has  come  to  our  hai 
though  in  the  eleven  that  are  still  remaini 
there  is  much  more  than  could  be  wished. 

Plutarch  censures  him  in  the  second  place 
playing  upon  words;  and  against  this  cha 
Frischlinus  defends  him  with  less  skill.  I 
impossible  to  exemplify  this  in  French, 
after  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  deserved 
ISO  severe  a  reprehension,  especially  since  amoi 
those  sayings,  there  are  some  so  mischievoi 
malignant,  that  they  became  proverbial,  at  1 
by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not  by  the  c 
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cacy  of  their  wit.  One  example  will  be  suf- 
ficient :  speaking  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or  the  ex- 
cisemen of  Athens,  he  crushes  them  at  once  by 
observing,  non  quod  essent  rufAutl  sed  Xa/AiaL  The 
word  lamuB  signified  walking  spirits,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  notion,  devoured  men ; 
this  makes  the  spirit  of  the  sarcasm  against  the 
tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  in  our 
language ;  but  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been 
said  in  France  on  the  like  occasion,  it  would 
have  lasted  too  long,  and  like  many  other  sayings 
amongst  us,  been  too  well  received.  The  best  is, 
that  Plutarch  himself  confesses  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely applauded. 

The  third  charge  is,  a  mixture  of  tragick  and 
comick  style,  This  accusation  is  certainly  true ; 
Aristophanes  often  gets  into  the  buskin ;  but  we 
must  examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  does 
not  take  upon  him  the  character  of  a  tragick 
writer ;  but,  having  remarked  that  his  trick  of 
parody  was  always  well  received  by  a  people  who 
liked  to  laugh  at  that  for  which  they  had  been 
just  weeping,  he  is  eternally  using  the  same  craft; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  tragedy  or  striking  pas- 
sage known  by  memory  by  the  Athenians  which 
he  does  not  turn  into  merriment,  by  throwing 
over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and  burlesque,  which 
b  done  sometimes  by  changing  or  transposing 
the  words,  and  sometimes  by  an  unexpected 
application  of  the  whole  sentence.  These  are  the 
shreds  of  tragedy,  in  which  he  arrays  the  comick 
muse,  to  ma^e  her  still  more  comick.  Cratinus 
had  before  done  the  same  thing ;  and  we  kno^ 
that  he  wade  a  comedy  called  "  Ulysae^T  ^^ 
burlesque  Homer  and  his  Odyssey.;  w\\\c\v^\vcw^, 
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that  the  wits  and  poets  are,  with  respect  to  one 
another,  much  the  same  at  all  times,  and  that  it 
was  at  Athens  as  here.  I  will  prove  this  system 
by  facts,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  merri- 
ment of  Aristophanes  upon  our  three  celebrated 
tragedians.  This  being  the  case,  the  mingled 
style  of  Aristophanes  will,  perhaps,  not  deserve 
so  much  censure  as  Plutarch  has  vented.  We  have 
no.  need  of  the  Travesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  paro- 
dies of  our  own  time,  nor  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau, 
to  show  us  that  this  medley  may  have  its  merit 
upon  particular  occasions. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  his  ob- 
scurity, his  meanness,  and  his  high  flights,  and 
of  all  the  seeming  inequality  of  style,  which  puts 
Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These  censures  can  never  be 
just  upon  a  poet,  whose  style  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  perifectly  Attick,  and  of  an  Atticism 
which  made  them  extremely  delightful  to  the 
lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste.  Plutarch,  perhaps, 
rather  means  to  blame  the  chorusses  of  which 
the  language  is  sometimes  elevated,  sometimes 
burlesque,  always  very  poetical,  and  therefore, 
in  appearance  not  suitable  to  comedy.  But  the 
chorus  which  had  been  borrowed  from  tragedy, 
was  then  all  the  fashion,  particularly  for  pieces  of 
satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them  like  the 
other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of  the  middle 
comedy;  whereas  Menander  suppressed  them, 
not  so  much  in  compliance  with  his  own  jud^ 
ment,  as  in  obedience  to  the  publick  edicts.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tragick  and 
comick  that  will  place  Aristophanes  below  Me- 
nander. 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 


\ 


Lu  uxcescB  AJJLC  Lucii  uYvuy  eiiiu   AuasA-B  re- 

^  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the 
a  whole  city,  extremely  haughty  and 
erision ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such 
>uld  never  be  supposed  to  miss  his  cha- 
The  applause,  which  his  licentiousness 
i,  is  too  good  a  justification ;  besides,  if 
lot  succeeded,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
jiupolis,  who,  in  a  comedy  called  "  The 
i  Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to 
)articular  persons  more  powerful  than 
was  laid  hold  of,  and  drowned  more  ef- 
'  than  those  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
ge. 

ondemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Ans- 
j,  as  having  too  much  acrimony,  is  better 
Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
in  which  all  licentiousness  was  allowed : 
on  which  made  every  thing  a  subject  of 
,  in  its  jealousy  of  immoderate  liberty. 
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([uence  in  different  j^ovornments  takes  a  differen 
appearance.  In  republicks  it  is  more  spritely  an( 
violent,  and  in  monarchies  more  insinuating  axu 
soft.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  ridicule 
it  follows  the  cast  of  genius,  as  genius  follow 
that  of  government.  Thus  the  republican  rail 
lery,  particularly  of  the  age  which  we  are  no^ 
considering,  inust  have  been  rougher  than  that  c 
the  age  which  followed  it,  for  the  same  reasoi 
that  Horace  is  more  delicate,  and  Lucilius  moi 
pointed.  A  dish  of  satire  was  always  a  deliciou 
treat  to  human  malignity,  but  that  dish  was  dij 
ferently  seasoned,  as  the  manners  were  polishe 
more  or  less.  By  polished  manners,  I  mean  thi 
good-breeding,  that  art  of  reserve  and  self-n 
strain t,  which  is  the  consequence  of  dependena 
If  one  was  to  determine  the  preferences-due  1 
one  of  those  kinds  of  pleasantry  of  which  bot 
have  their  value,  there  would  not  need  a  moment 
hesitation,  every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  th 
softer,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  i 
rough.  Menander  will,  therefore,  be  preferred 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  be  despised,  especiall; 
since  he  was  the  first  who  quitted  that  wild  practic 
of  satirising  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and  by  i 
comedy  of  another  cast  made  way  for  the  manne 
of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet,  and  less  dan 
gerous.  There  is  yet  another  distinction  to  b 
made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one,  and  tb 
softness  of  the  other  ;  the  works  of  the  one  ar 
acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  soft,  because  th 
one  exhibited  personal,  and  the  other  genera 
characters ;  which  leaves  us  still  at  liberty  to  ex 
amine,  if  these  different  designs  might  not  be  ex 
ecuted  with  equal  delicacy. 


riment  into  farce,  and  amour  into  impu- 
in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  excused  for 
.blick  folly  and  vice  in  their  true  colours. 

a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom 
osed  Elian,  Plutai'ch,  and  many  others, 
Q  this  poet  without  appeal.  Socrates, 
[  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  poetical 
the  instigation  of  two  wretches*,  has 
riends  among  good  men,  to  have  pardon 
:  so  horrid  a  crime.  This  has  filled 
an  implacable  hatred  against  Aristo- 
lich  is  mingled  with  the  spirit  of  philo- 
)irit,  wherever  it  comes,  more  danger- 
any  other.  A  common  enemy  will 
me  good  qualities  in  his  adversary; 
Dsopher,  made  partial  by  philosophy, 
rest  till  he  has  totally  destroyed  him 
irt  the  most  tender  part  of  his  heart ; 
6  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence  to 
•acter,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
.'ssiou  K.'i'i  the  mind.     The  mind   is   tlio 

of  man,  and  the  most  louder  ot'  its 
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wealth,  his  followers  will  sacrifice  themselves  f 
him,  and  nobody  will  be  pardoned  that  dares 
attack  him  justly  or  unjustly,  because  that  trut 
real  or  imaginary,  which  he  maintained,  is  nc 
become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing  for  tl 
extinction  of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  propagate 
from  age  to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope  that  Ari 
tophanes  will  ever  be  treated  with  tenderness  1 
the  disciples  of  Plato,  who  made  Socrates  la 
hero.  Every  body  else  may,  perhaps,  confes 
that  Aristophanes,  though  in  one  instance  a  b{ 
man,  may  nevertheless  be  a  good  poet ;  but  di 
tinctions,  like  these,  will  not  be  admitted  by  pr 
judice  and  passion,  and  one  or  other  dictates  £ 
characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  ar 
for  or  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Friscl 
linus  his  defender,  I  must  not  omit  one  thii 
which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  perhaps,  withoi 
taking  in  the  rest,  put  Plutarch  out  of  humou 
I  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which  goes  throuj 

i\  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  like  the  ch: 

\  racter  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian  theatre.    Wh: 

J  kind  of  personages  are  clouds,  frogs,  wasps,  ai 

birds?  Plutarch,  used  to  a  comick  stage  of 
very  different  appearance,  must  have  thougi 
them  strange  things ;  and  yet  stranger  musttiu 
appear  to  us  who  have  a  newer  kind  of  corned 
with  which  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted.  Th 
is  what  our  poet  may  be  charged  with,  an 
what  may  be  proved  beyond  refutation.  Th 
charge  comprises  all  the  rest,  and  against  this 
shall  not  pretend  to  justify  him.  It  would  be  < 
no  use  to  say,  that  Aristophanes  wrote  for  an  ag 
that  required  shows  which  filled  the  eye,  an 
grotesque  paintings  in  satirical  peiioxm^iLce? 


(BS«  COUEUV. 

the  crowds  of  Epectators,  whicli  ( 
^ctedCratinus  to  throng  AristophanQEfObtit;?! 
more  and  more  to  coraptjr  with  tho  ruling  tasie 
he  ehould  lose  the  publick  favour  by  jHctures 
1  delicate  and  less  striking  ;  thst,  in  a  state, 
re  it  was  considered  as  policy  to  lay  open 
y  thing  that  liad  the  appearance  of  ambition, 
nlarily,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  ii 
.Dguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  oonniellor, 
I  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of 
r  most   valuable    interests  ;    and   tJtat  this 
edy,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  please  the 
He,  claimed  a  Hgbt  tu  the  strongest  touches 
loqueace,  and  had  likewise  the  power  of  per- 
il painting  peculiar  to  herself.      All  these 
DBS,  and  many  othere^  would  disappear  im- 
iately,  and  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  witli 
g^  word,  witK  whiclievery  body  ivoulii  LiLjrfjc; ; 
atagonist  would  tell   me  that' sucli  an  a^e 
o  be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from  age  to  a^', 
came  to  our  own,  he  would  conclude  flatly, 
•e  are  the  only  possessors  of  common  sense ; 
rmination  with  which  the  French  are  too 
reproached,  and  which  overthrows  all  the 
ce  in  favour  of  antiquity.     At  the  sight  of 
y  happy  touches,  which  one  cannot  help 
g  in  Aristophanes,  a  man  might,  perhaps, 
ncd  to  lament  that  such  a  genius  was 
into  an  age  of  fools  ;   but  what  age  has 
hout  them?     And  have  not  we  ourselves 
0    fear,  lest  posterity  should  judge   of 
nd  hisagc.as  we  judge  of  Aristophanes? 
r  altered  the  taste,  and  was  applauded 
,  but  it  was  after  Athens  was  changed. 
nitated  him  at  Rome,  and  obtained  xVit 
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preference  oyer  Plautua,  though  Ceesar  call^ 
him  but  a  demi'-Menandery  because  he  appears 
to  want  that  spirit  and  vivacity  which  he  calls 
the  vis  oomica.  We  are  now  weary  of-  the 
manner  of  Menander  and  Terence,  and  leave 
them  for  Moliere,  who  appears  like  a  new  star  in 
a  new  course.  Who  can  answer,  that  in  such 
an  interval  of  time  as  has  passed  between  these 
four  writers  there  will  not  arise  another  author, 
or  another  taste,  that  may  bring  Moliere,  in  his 
turn,  into  neglect  ?  Without  going  further,  our 
neighbours,  the  English,  think  he  wants  force 
and  fire.  Whether  they  are  rights  or  no,  is 
another  question ;  all  that  I  mean  to  advance  is, 
that  we  are  to  ^x  it  as  a  conclusion,  that  coniick 
authors  must  grow  obsolete  with  the  modes  of 
life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any  one  climate, 
for  the  sovereign  rule  of  taste.  But  let  us  talk 
with  more  exactness,  and  endeavour  by  an  exact 
analysis  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  comedy^ 
whether  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus,  of  Me- 
nander and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  his  rivals, 
which  is  never  obsolete,  and  must  please  all  ages 
and  all  nations. 

Remarkable  difference  between  the  state  of 
Comedy  f  and  other  works  of  genius,  with  regard 
to  their  duration, 

XI.  I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy ;  for 
we  must  observe  that  between  that  and  other 
works  of  literature,  especially  tragedy,  there  is 
an  essential  difference,  which  the  enemies  of  an- 
tiquity will  not  understand,  and  which  I  shall 
endeavour  palpably  to  show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pro- 
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duced;  they  carry  its  sLamp  upon  them;  the 
DianDers  of  the  times  are  impreased  by  indelible 
marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  best  of  piisl 
times  were  rude  in  compariaon  with  ours,  the 
cause  of  the  iincients  is  decided  against  them; 
ttd  the  want  of  politenesB,  with  which  their  works 
ue  charged  in  our  days,  must  be  generally  con- 
Wed.  History  alone  seems  to  claim  exemption 
ttooi  this  accusation.  Nobody  will  dare  to  say 
rf  Herodotus  or  Thncydides,  of  Liviua  or  Tacitus, 
tlut  which  has  been  said  without  scruple  of 
Homer  and  the  ancient  poets.  The  reason  is, 
4m  history  takes  the  nearest  way  to  its  purpose, 
ud  gives  the  characters  and  practices  of  nations, 
be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has  no  dependance 
npoQ  its  subject,  and  oSers  nothing  to  exami- 
Mlion,  but  the  art  of  the  narrative.  An  history 
rf  China  well  written,  woutdplease  a  Frenchman 
IS  well  as  one  of  France.  It  is  otherwise  with 
mere  works  of  genius,  they  depend  upon  tliuir 
Bubjects,  and  consequently  upon  the  characters 
and  practices  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written  ;  this  at  least  is  the  light  in  whicn  they 
ire  beheld.  This  rule  of  judgment  is  not  equi- 
table; for,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over,  all  the 
orators  and  poets  are  painters,  and  merely  paint- 
ers. They  exhibit  nature  as  it  is  before  them, 
influenced  by  the  accidents  of  education,  which, 
without  changing  it  entirely,  yet  give  it,  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  climates,  a  different  appearance; 
but  we  make  their  success  depend  in  a  great 
Jtgree  upon  their  subject,  that  is,  upon  circuni- 
stances  which  wc  measure  by  the  circumstances 
'if  our  own  days.  According  to  this  prejudice, 
'jfatory  depends  more  upon  its  subject  than  \w&- 
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tory,  and  poetry  yet  more  than  oratory.  Our 
times,  therefore,  show  more  regard  to  Herodotus 
and  Suetonius,  than  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer  or  Virgil. 
Of  this  prejudice,  there  ate  regular  gradations ; 
and  to  come  back  to  the  point  whidb  we  have 
left,  we  show,  for  the  same  imperceptible  reason^ 
less  regard  to  tragick  poets  than  to  others.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  subjects  of  their  paintings  are 
more  examined  than  the  art.  Thus  comparing 
the  "  Achilles"  and  "  Hippolytus"  of  Euripides, 
with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive  them  off  the 
stage,  without  considering  that  Racine's  heroes 
will  be  driven  off,  in  a  future  age,  if  the  same 
rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and  one  time  be 
nieasured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  passions  for  its  object, 
is  not  wholly  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  our  taste, 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  rUle  c^ 
human  kind ;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  appear- 
ance that  disgust  us,  yet  they  bteak  through  the 
veil  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  be  in  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
the  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  riot  so  much  differ  by  the  particular 
characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree 
by  the  participation  of  that  which  belongs  to 
the  same  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tra* 
gick  poets  will,  therefore,  get  clear  by  suffering 
only  a  little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon 
their  times ;  but  these  times  and  themselves  will 
be  well  recompensed  by  the  admiration  which 
their  art  will  irresistibly  enforce. 


lOut  regard  to  futurity.  But  though 
as  attained  its  end,  and  diverted  the 
lich  it  was  written  ;  if  it  goes  down  to 
it  is  in  a  new  world,  where  it  is  no 
own ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a  foreigner, 
here  are  no  longer  the  same  originals, 
ime  species  of  the  ridiculous,  nor  the 
;tators,  but  a  set  of  merciless  readers, 
>lain  that  they  are  tired  with  it,  though 
led  Athens,  Rome,  or  Paris,  with  merri- 
his  position  is  general,  and  comprises 

and  all  ages.  To  say  all  at  once, 
s  the  slave  of  its  subject,  and  of  the 
taste;  tragedy  is  not  subject  to  the 
ree  of  slavery,  because  the  ends  of  the 
ies  of  poetry  are  diflferent.     For  this 

we  suppose  that  in  all  ages  there  are 
ho  measure  every  thing  by  the  same 
ill  follow,  that  if  the  comedy  of  Aris« 

become  obsolete,  that  of  Menander 
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jadgment  independent  upon  manners  and  cnls-^ 
toms,  and  of  such  men  there  have  been  always 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  either  of  times, 
or  of  writers ;  they  have  discovered  that  a  certain 
resemblance  runs  through  all  polished  ages, 
which  are  alike  in  essential  things,  and  dSfer 
only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  we  except 
religion,  are  things  of  indifference ;  that  wherever  ^^ 
there  is  genius,  politeness,  liberty,  or  plenty,  there 
prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste,  whicn,  how- 
ever hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  by  those  that 
were  bom  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  the  inventress' 
of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  the  Roman 
and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  consist  of 
stupid  savages;  that  the  Athenian  and  Augustatf 
ages  having  always  been  considered  as  times  that 
enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of   excellence, 
though  we  may  distinguish  the  good  authors 
from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet  we  ought 
to  suspend  the  vehemence  of  criticism,  and  pro- 
ceed with  caution  and  timidity  before  we  pass 
sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whose  good 
taste  has  been  universally  applauded.     This  ob- 
vious consideration  has  disposed  them  to  pause ; 
they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  original 
of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is  not  only  a 
stable  and  immutable  beauty,   as    there   is  a 
common  understanding  in  all  times  and  places, 
which  is  never  obsolete ;   but  there  is  another 
kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  are  now  treating^ 
which  depends  upon  times  and  places,  and  is 
therefore  changeable.     Such  is  the  imperfection 
of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of  beauty 
is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the  other, 
and  from  these  two  blended  together  results 


ise  relative  and  particular,  which  are  ^t 

lUgh  one  work  in  very  different  pro-  \ 

is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the 
^ents  passed  on  Aristophanes.  If 
lim  only  with  respect  to  the  beauties, 
;h  they  do  not  please  us,  delighted 
s,  we  shall  condemn  him  at  once^ 
this  sort  of  beauty  may  sometimes 
jial  in.  universal  beauty  carried  to  p 

1.     Instead  of  commending  him  for  j  ■ 

»  give  merriment  to  the  most  refined 
)se  days,  we  shall  proceed  to  place 
with  all  their  atticism,  in  the  rank  i: 

irhom  we  take  upon  us  to  degrade, 
have  no  other  qualifications  but  in- 
1.  plain  understanding.  But  have 
ise,  amidst  our  more  polished  man- 
s  merely  fashionable,  which  make 
writings  as  of  the  writings  of  former 
ties  of   which   our   self-love   now 
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Aristophanes  was  a  colouring  too  strong,  that  of 
Menanderwas  too  weak,  and  that  of  MoUere  was 
a  peculiar  varnish  formed  of  one  and  the  other, 
which,  without  being  an  imitation,  is  itself  inimi- 
table, yet  depending  upon  time,  which  will  efiace 
it  by  degrees,  as  our  notions,  which  are  every 
day  changing,  shall  receive  a  sensible  alteration. 
Much  of  this  has  already  happened  since  the 
time  of  Moliere,  who,  if  he  was  now  to  come 
again,  must  take  a  new  road. 

With  respect  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which 
comedy  admits  much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when 
they  are  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  we 
must  not  too  easily  set  Aristophanes  and  Plautos 
below  Menander  and  Terence.  We  may  pro- 
perly hesitate  with  Boileau,  whether  we  shall 
prefer  the  French  comedy  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  Let  us  only  give,  like  him,  the  great  rule 
for  pleasing  in  all  ages,  and  the  key  by  which  aU 
the  difficulties  in  passing  judgment  may  be 
opened.  This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing  else 
but  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy. 

Etudiez  la  coar,  ic  connoissez  la  ville : 
L'une  &  I'autre  est  toujours  en  modules  fertile. 
C'est  par-la  que  Moliere  illustrant  ses  ecrits 
Peut-4tre  de  son  art  edt  remport^  le  priz. . 
Si  niuins  ami  du  peupie  en  ses  doctes  peintares 
II  n*e^t  point  fait  souvent  grimacer  ses  figures, 
Quitt^  pour  le  bouffon  Tagr^able  &  le  fin, 
Et  sans  bonte  ^  Terence  alli6  Tabarin*. 

In  truth,  Aristophanes  and  Plautus  united  buf- 
foonery and  delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Moliere ;  and  for  this  they  may  be  blamed.  That 
which  then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome,  was 

*  Boileau,  Art.  Poet,  chant.  3. 
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a  transitory  beauty,  whicJi  had  not  sufficient  foun- 
dation in  truth,  and  therefore  the  taste  elianged. 
But  if  we  condemn  those  agea  for  this,  what  ^e 
shall  we  spare  ?  Let  us  refer  every  things  to  per- 
manent and  universal  taste,  and  we  shall  find  in 
I  Anstophanee  at  least  as  much  to  comniend  aa 
censure. 

Tragedy  more  vuiform  than  Comedy. 
XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  his  works,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  make  some  reflection  upon  tragedy 
Uid  comedy.  Tragedy,  though  different  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  times  and  writers,  is  uni- 
fum  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon  the  pas- 
nons,  which  never  change.  With  comedy  it  is 
Mlkerwise.  Whatever  difference  there  is  between 
Ecchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  between 
ComeilLe  and  Racine ;  between  the  French  and 
Ihe  Greeks,  it  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute more  than  one  species  of  tragedy. 

The  works  of  those  great  masters  are,  in  some 
respects,  like  the  sea-nymphs,  of  whom  Ovid 
says,  "  That  their  faces  were  not  the  same,  yef 
B  much  alike  that  they  might  be  known  to  be 

Faclea  non  omnibus  uim, 
Ncc  divena  (amen,  ijualem  decet  esse  soiorom 

The  reason  is,  that  the  same  passions  give 
iction  and  animation  to  them  all.  With  respect 
to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus, 
Menander  and  Terence,  Moliereand  his  imitators, 
if  we  compare  them  one  with  another,  we  shall 
find  something  of  a  family  likeness,  but  much 
less  strongly  marked,  on  account  of  the  diffevc.nV. 
appearance  which  ridicule  antl  pleasantty  teV& 
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from  the  different  manners  of  every  age.  They 
will  not  pass  for  sisters,  but  for  very  distant  rela- 
tions. The  Muse  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus, 
to  speak  of  her  with  justice,  is  a  bacchanal  at 
least,  whose  malignant  tongue  is  dipped  in  gaU, 
or  in  poison  dangerous  as  that  of  tne  aspic  or 
viper ;  but  whose  bursts  of  malice,  and  sallies  of 
wit,  often  give  a  blow  where  it  is  not  expected* 
The  Muse  of  Terence,  and  consequently  of  Me- 
nander,  is  an  artless  and  unpainted  beauty,  of 
easy  gaiety,  whose  features  are  rather  delicate 
than  striking,  rather  soft  than  strong,  rather  plain 
and  modest  than  great  and  haughty,  but  always 
perfectly  natural. 

Ce  n'est  pas  nn  portrait,  ane  image  semblable  : 
C'e&t  uu  fils,  uu  amant,  an  pero  veritable. 

The  Muse  of  Moliere  is  not  always  plainly 
dressed,  but  takes  airs  of  quality,  and  rises  above 
her  original  condition,  so  as  to  attire  herself 
gracefully  in  magnificent  apparel.  In  her  man- 
ners she  mingles  elegance  with  foolery,  force  with 
delicacy,  and  grandeur,  or  even  haughtiness,  with 
plainness  and  modesty.  If  sometimes,  to  please  the 
people,  she  gives  a  loose  to  farce,  it  is  only  tiie 
gay  folly  of  a  moment,  from  which  she  immedi- 
ately returns,  and  which  lasts  no  longer  than  a 
slight  intoxication.  The  first  might  be  paii^ted 
encircled  with  little  satyrs,  some  grossly  foolish, 
the  others  delicate,  but  all  extremely  licentious 
and  malignant ;  monkeys  always  ready  to  laugh 
in  your  face,  and  to  point  out  to  indiscriminate 
ridicule,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  second  may 
be  shown  encircled  with  geniuses  full  of  softness 
and  of  candour,  taught  to  please  by  nature  alone. 


and  whoBC  honeyed  dialect  is  so  mucli  tlie  more 
insinuating  as  there  is. no  temptation  to  distrust 
it.  The  last  must  he  accompanied  with  the  deli- 
cale  laughter  of  the  court,  and  that  of  the  t-ity 
somewhat  more  coarse,  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  8epara.ted  from.  her.  The  Muse 
of  Aristophanes  and  of  Plantus  can  never  be  de- 
Died  the  honour  of  spriteliness,  animation,  and 
Mention;  nor  that  of  Menander  and  Terence 
4e  praise  of  nature  and  of  deUcacy ;  to  that  of 
Ifoliere  must  he  allowed  the  happy  secret  of 
niriting  all  the  piquancy  of  the  former,  with  a. 
leculiar  art  which  they  did  not  know.  Of  these 
Ihree  sorts  of  merit,  let  us  show  to  each  the  jus- 
lice  that  is  due.  Let  us  in  each  separate  the  pure 
and  the  true  Irom  the  false  gold,  without  ap- 
proving  or  condemning  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  the  gross.  If  we  must  pronounce  in 
general  upon  the  taste  of  their  writings,  we  must 
indisputably  allow  that  Menander,  Terence,  and 
Motiere,  will  give  most  pleasure  to  a  decent  au- 
dience, and  consequently  that  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  true  beauty,  and  have  less  mixture 
of  beauties  purely  relative,  than  Plautus  and 
Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  its  subjects,  we 
shall  find  three  sorts  among  the  Greeks,  and  as 
many  among  the  Latins,  all  differently  di'essed  ; 
if  we  distinguish  it  by  ages  and  authors,  we  shall 
ipiinfind  threesorts;  andweshallfindthree  sorls 
athird  time  if  we  regard  more  closely  the  subject. 
As  the  ultimate  and  general  rules  of  all  lliese 
sorts  of  comedy  are  the  same,  it  will,  perhaps, 
lie  agreeable  to  our  purpose  to  sketch  them  ovA 
before  we  give  a  /till  display  of  the  last  cVass. 
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I  can  do  nothing  better  on  this  occasion  than 
transcribe  the  twenty-fifth  reflection  of  Rapin 
upon  poetry  in  particular. 

General  rules  of  Comedy. 

XIII.  "  Comedy,"  says  he*,  "  is  a  representa- 
tion of  common  Ufe :  its  end  is  to  show  the  faults 
of  particular  characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct 
the  disorder  of  the  people  by  the  fear  of  ridicule. 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  essential  part  of  a  comedy. 
Ridicule  may  be  in  words  or  in  things ;  it  may 
be  decent,  or  grotesque.  To  find  what  is  ridi- 
culous in  every  thing,  is  the  gift  merely  of  nature ; 
for  all  the  actions  of  life  have  their  bright  and 
their  dark  sides  ;  something  serious,  and  some- 
thing merry.  But  Aristotle,  who  has  given  rules 
for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for  raising 
laughter;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of  nature, 
and  must  proceed  from  genius,  with  very  little 
help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Spaniards  have  a 
turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much  more 
than  we :  and  the  Italians,  who  are  natural  come- 
dians, have  a  better  turn  for  expressing  it ;  their 
language  is  more  proper  for  it  than  ours,  by  an 
air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of  which 
ours  may  become  capable  when  it  shall  be  brought 
nearer  to  perfection.  In  short,  that  agreeable 
turn,  that  gaiety  which  yet  maintains  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  character  without  falling  into  dulness 
or  into  buffoonery,  that  elegant  raillery  which  is 
the  flower  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualification  which 
comedy  requires.  We  must,  however,  remember 
that  the  true  artificial  ridicule,  which  is  required 
on  the  theatre,  must  be  only  a  transcript  of  the 

*  ReBeiioDS  §ar  la  Poet.  d.  154.  Paris.  1684. 
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ridiciile  which  nsfture  affords.  Comedy  id  natu- 
rally written,  when,  being  on  the  theatre,  a  man 
can  fancy  himself  in  a  private  family,  or  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  town,  and  meets  with  nothing 
but  what  he  really  meets  with  in  the  world ;  for 
it  is  no  real  comedy  in  which  a  man  does  not  see 
his  own  picture,  and  find  his  own  manners  and 
those  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  Me- 
nander  succeeded  only  by  this  art  among  the 
Greeks :  and  the  Ronfians,  when  they  sat  at  Te- 
rence's comedies,  imagined  themselves  in  a  pri- 
vate party ;  for  they  found  nothing  there  which 
they  had  not  been  used  to  find  in  common  com- 
pany. The  great  art  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to 
nature  without  deviation ;  to  have  general  senti- 
ments and  expressions  which  all  the  world  can 
understand ;  for  the  writer  must  keep  it  always 
in  his  mind,  that  the  coarsest  touches  after  na- 
ture will  please  more  than  the  most  delicate  with 
which  nature  is  inconsistent.  However,  low  and 
taean  words  should  never  be  allowed  upon  the 
stage,  if  they  are  not  supported  with  some  kind 
of  wit.  Proverbs  and  vulgar  smartnesses  can 
never  be  suffered,  unless  they  have  something  in 
them  of  nature  and  pleasantry.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal principle  of  comedy ;  whatever  is  repre- 
sented in  this  manner,  must  please,  and  nothing 
can  ever  please  without  it.  It  is  by  application 
to  the  study  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at 
probability,  which  is  the  only  infallible  guide  to 
theatrical  success:  withoutthis  probability  every 
thing  is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beau- 
tiful :  he  that  follows  this,  can  never  go  wrong ; 
and  the  most  common  faults  of  comedy  -^toc^e^ 
from  the  neglect  of  propriety,  and  lVve^TecA:^\Vaw- 
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tion  of  incidents.     Care  must  likevdse  be  taken 
that  the  hints  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  in- 
cidents, are  not  too  strong,  that  the  spectator 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  mean- 
ing :  but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  co- 
medy is  the  untying  of  the  plot,  in  which  we 
almost  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  is  in  disentangling  of  what  has  been 
perplexed.    To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  the 
imagination  does  it  by  itself;  but  it  Qiust  be  dis- 
entangled merely  by  the  judgment^and  is,  there- 
fore, seldom  done  happily :  and  he  that  reflects 
a  very  little,  will  find  that  most  comedies  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.     It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow  pic- 
tures larger  than  the  life,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectators ;   that  is,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  a 
peevish  man  more  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some than  he  really  is.     To  which  I  answer,  that 
this  was  the  practice  of  Plautus,  whose  aim  was 
to  please  the  people;    but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within  the 
compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vice  without 
addition  or  aggravation.     However,  these  extra- 
vagant characters,  such  as  the  "  Citizen  turned 
Gentleman,"  and  the  *.*  Hypochondriac  Patient," 
of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded  at  court,  where 
delicacy  is  carried  so  far ;  but  every  thing,  even 
to  provincial  interludes,  is  well  received  if  it  has 
but  merriment,  for  we  had  rather  laugh  than 
admire.     These  are  the  most  important  rules  of 
comedy." 
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Threi  aorU  of  Comean. 
jese  rules,  indeed,  are  conunon  ti>  the 
Js  which  I  have  in  my  miod ;  but  it  is 
to  distinguiah  each  from  the  rest,  which 
one  by  diversity  of  matter,  which  sl- 
ices some  diversity  of  maDagement. 
nd  middle  comedy  simply  represented 
itures :  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
'  and  of  fable  might  form  a  class  of 
whichshould  resemble  itwithout  having 
;  such  is  the  "  Amphitryon,"  How 
ral  tales,  how  many  adventures  ancient 
:rn,  how  many  little  fables  of  ^sop,  of 
of  Fontaine,  or  some  other  ancient 
Id  make  pretty  exhibitions,  if  they  were 
use  of  as  materials  by  skilful  hands? 
we  not  seen  some  like  "  Tiraoii  tlie 
:r,"  that  have  been  successful  iu  this 
'his  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Italians. 
nt  exhibition  called  a  satyrc,  because 
played  their  part  in  it,  of  which  we 
ther  instance  than  the  "  Cyclops"  of 
,  has,  without  doubt,  given  occasion  to 
al  comedies,  for  which  we  are  chiefly 
to  Italy,  and  which  are  there  more 
than  in  France.  It  is,  however,  a  kind 
ion  that  would  have  its  charms,  if  it 
ed  with  elegance  and  without  mean- 
i  the  pastoral  put  into  action.  To  con- 
e  new  comedy,  invented  by  Menander, 
ced  the  comedy  properly  so  called  in 
This  is  that  which  has  for  its  subject 
lictitres  of  1  oniiiion  life,  rtn<l  feigned 
:l  ;iilvontnrrs,  iiliclhor  nf  l\u'  covvtV  ot 
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of  the  city.  This  third  kind  is  inoontestably  the 
most  noble,  and  has  received  the  strongest  sanc- 
tion from  custom.  It  is  likewise  the  ndost  diffi- 
cult to  perform^  because  it  is  mierely  the  work  of 
invention,  in  which  the  poet  has  no  help  from 
i^l  passages,  or  persons,  which  the  tragick  poet 
always  ms3:es  use  of.  Who  knows  but  by  deep 
thinkings  andther  kind  of  comedy  may  be  in- 
vented wholly  different  frdm  the  three  which  I 
have  mentioned  ?  such  is  the  fruitfulness  of  co- 
medy :  but  its  course  is  already  too  wide  for  the 
discovery  of  n^  fields  to  be  wished,  and  on 
ground  where  we  are  already  so  apt  to  stumble, 
nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  novelty  imperfectly 
understood.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  men 
have  often  split  in  every  kind  of  pursuit;  to  go 
no  further,  in  that  of  grammar  and  language : 
it  is  better  to  endeavour  after  novelty  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  common  things,  than  to 
hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in  which  many  a 
man  loses  himself.  The  ill  success  of  that  ode 
composition,  Tragick  Comedy,  a  monster  whoU 
unknown  to  antiquity,  sufficiently  shows  tfa 
danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like  these. 

Whether  Tragedy  or  Comedy  be  the  harder 

unite. 

•  XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  the  two  dram 
a  question  may  be  revived  equally  common  ; 
important,  which  has  been  oftener  proposed  tJ 
well  decided :  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  trag 
be  most  easy  or  difficult  to  be  well  executed 
shall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine  j 
tively  a  question  which  so  many  great  geni 
have  been  afraid  to  decide :  but  if  it  be  allow 
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srary  man  to  give  Lis  reasoD  for  and 
i  mere  work  of  genius,  considered  with- 
ect  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 

words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the 
f  the  two  works,  and  Uie  qualifications 
mand.  Horace*  proposes  a  question 
f  the  same  kind  :  "  It  has  been  inquired, 

a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  na- 
r  my  part,  1  do  not  see  much  to  be  done 
without  genius,  nor  by  genius  without 
ge.     The  one  is  necessary  to  the  other, 

success  depends  upon  their  co-opera- 
[f  we  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
in  imitation  of  this  decision  of  Horace, 
asy  to  say  at  once,  that  supposing  two 
.  equal,  one  tragick  and  the  other  comick, 
igtheartlikewiseequalineach,onewould 
yor  difficult  asthe  other;  but  this,  though 
sry  in  the  simple  question  put  by  Horace, 
be  sufficient  here.  Nobody  can  doubt 
us  and  industry  contribute  their  part  to 
ing  valuable,  and  particularly  to  good 

But  if  genius  and   study  were  to  be 

one  against  the  other,  in  order  to  dis- 
tich mustcontributemosttoagoodwork, 
lion  would  become  more  curious,  and, 

very diHicultof solution.  Indeed, though 
lust  have  a  great  part  of  the  expense  of 
^et  no  poetry  lasts  long  that  is  not  very 

the  balance,  therefore,  seems  to  incline 
ir  of  correction.  For  is  it  not  known 
jil  with  less  genius  than  Ovid,  is  yet  va- 
re  by  men  of  exquisite  judgment ;  or, 
going  so  far,  Bolleau,  the  Horace  oV  ow; 
•  Pvel.  v.  4or. 
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time,  who  composed  with  so  much  labour,  and 
asked  Moliere  where  he  found  his  rhyme  so  easily, 
has  said, ''  If  I  write  four  words,  I  shall  blot  out 
three ;"'  has  not  Boileau,  by  his  polished  lines/ 
retouched  and  retouched  a  thousand  times,  gained 
the  preference  above  the  works  of  the  same  Mo-  ^ 
Here,  which  are  so  natural,  and  produced  by  so  ^ 
fruitiful  a  genius  I     Horace  was  of  that  opinion,   ■ 
for  when  he  is  teaching  the  writers  of  his  age  ^ 
the  art  of  poetry,  he  tells  them  in  plain  terms,  ^: 
that  Rome  would  excel  in  writing  as  in  arms,  if 
the  poets  were  not  afraid  of  the  labour,  patience,  b 
and  time  required  to  polish  their  pieces.     He  ^"^ 
thought  every  poem  was  bad  that  had  not  been  > 
brought  ten  times  back  to  the  anvil,  and  required  ^s 
that  a  work  should  be  kept  nine  years,  as  a  child  '^ 
is  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  to  re-  "^^ 
strain  that  natural  impatience  which  combines  ■;= 
with  sloth  and  self-love  to  disguise  faults;   so 
certain  is  it  that  correction  is  the  touchstone  of  ' 
writing.  '5- 

The  question  proposed  comes  back  to  the  com-  '^ 
parison  which  I  nave  been  making  between  ge-  ''■• 
nius  and  correction,  since  we  are  now  engaged    ' 
in  enquiring  whether  there  is  more  or  less  diffi-   ■ 
culty  in  waiting  tragedy  or  comedy :  'for  as  we 
must  compare  nature  and  study  one  with  another, 
since  they  must  both  concur  more  or  less  to  make 
a  poet ;  so  if  we  will  compare  the  labours  of 
two  different  minds  in  different  kinds  of  writing, 
we  must,  with  regard  to  tlie  authors,  compare: 
the  force  of  genius,  and  with  respect  to  the 
composition,  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  genius  of  the  tragick  and  comick  writer 
will  be  easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each 
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Other.     Every  performance,  be  what  it  will,  re- 
quires a  turn  oi  mind  which  a  man  cannot  con- 
fer upon  himself:  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature, 
which  determines  those  who  have  it,  to  pursue, 
almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste  which 
predominates  in  their  minds.     Pascal  found  in 
his  childhood  that  he  was  a  mathematician,  and 
Vandyke  that  he  was  born  a  painter.    Some- 
times this  internal  direction  of  the  mind  does 
not  make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  Comeilles  who  have  lived  long 
without  knowing  that  they  were  poets.     Corneille 
having  once  got  some  notion  of  his  powers, 
tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to  know  what  par- 
ticular direction  he  should  take.     He  had  first 
made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age  when  it 
was  yet  so  gross  in  France  that  it  could  give  no 
pleasure  to  polite  persons.     "  Melite"  was  so 
well  received  when  he  dressed  her  out,  that  she 
gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy  and  come- 
dians.   This  success,  which  encouraged  Corneille 
to  pursue  that  sort  of  comedy  of  which  he  was 
the  first  inventor,  left  him  no  reason  to  imagine, 
that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  those  master- 
pieces of   tragedy,  which  his  muse   displayed 
afterwards  with  so  much  splendour ;  and  yet  less 
did  he  imagine,  thiat  his '  comick  pieces,  which, 
for  want  of  any  that  were  preferable,  were  then 
very   much  in  fashion,  would  be  eclipsed  by 
another  genius*  formed  upon  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  who  would  add  to  their  excellencies 
improvements  of  his  own,  and  that  this  modish 
comedy,  to  which  Corneille,  as  to  his  idol,  dedi- 
cated his  labours,  would  quickly  be  foigol,    ^^ 

•  Moliefb*  - 
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wrote  first "  Medea,"  and  afterwards  "  The  Cid,*' 
and,  by  that  prodigious  flight  of  his  genius  he 
discovered,  though  late,  that  nature  had  formed 
him  to  run  in  no  other  course  but  that  of  So- 
phocles.    Happy  genius !  that,  without  rule  or 
imitation,  could  at  once  take  so  high  a  flight ; 
haying  once,  as  I. may  say,  made  himself  an  eagle, 
he  never  afterwards  quitted  the  path  which  he 
had  worked  out  for  himself,  over  the  heads  of 
the  writers  of  his  time :    yet  he  retained  some   "- 
traces  of  the  false  taste  which  infected  the  whole  f 
nation ;  but  even  in  this,  he  deserves  our  admi-  "^ 
ration,  since  in  time  he  changed  it  completely  1 
by  the  reflections  he  made,  and  those  he  occa-  f- 
sioned.     In  short,  Corneille  was  born  for  tra-  " 
gedy,  as  MoKere  for  comedy.     Moliere,  indeed,  [ 
knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and  was  •  not  less  ; 
happy  in  procuring  applause,  though  it  often  '^ 
happened  to  him  as  to  Corneille, 

"  L'Ignorance  &  I'Erreur  a  ses  naisrantes  pi^s  -- 

En  habit  de  Marquis,  en  robes  de  Comtesses,  ^ 
Vinssent  pour  diffamer  son  chef-d'csuTre  nouveaa, 

£t  secoiierla  t^te  fl  i'endroit  le  plus  beau."  ~ 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the 
time  at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  genius,  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Moliere  and  Corneille,  as  mey  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  seversd 
difficulties  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difficulties  together  which  are  common  to  both. 
It  appears,  first,  that  the  tragick  poet  has  in 
his  subject  an  advantage  over  the  comick,  for  he 
/aJ^e^  it  from  history ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in 
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the  moie  elevated  and  splendid  comedy^  isobUged 
to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now,  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comick  Bubjecta 
capable  of  a  new  and  pleasing:  form ;  but  history 
is  a  source,  if  not  iucxhaustible,  yet  certainly  mi 
copious  as  never  to  leave  the  genius  aground. 
U  is  true,  that  inventiou  seems  to  have  a  wider 
iield  than  history:  real  facta  are  limited  tn  their 
number,  but  the  facta  which  may  be  feigned  have 
no  end  ;  but  though,  in  this  respect,  inventiou 
may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage,  is  the 
difficulty  of  inventing  to  be  accounted  as  no- 
ibing  ?  To  make  a  tragedy,  is  to  get  materials  ' 
toffether.  and  to  make  use  of  them  like  a  skilful 
architect ;  but  to  make  a  comedy,  is  to  b»ild  like 
£sop  in  the  air.  It  is  in  vain  to  boast  that  the 
compass  of  invention  is  as  wide  as  the  extent  of 
'  ilesire;  every  thing  is  limited,  and  the  mind  of 
I  man  like  every  thing  else.  Besides,  invention 
must  be  in  conformity  to  nature;  but  distinct 
and  remarkable  characters  are  very  rare  in  na- 
ture herself.  Moliere  has  got  hold  on  the  prin- 
cipal touches  of  ridicule.  If  any  man  should 
bring  characters  less  strong,  he  will  be  in  ikiii- 
ger  of  dulnosa.  Where  comedy  is  to  be  kept  ij}i 
by  subordinate  personages,  it  ia  in  ttreat  drtiipor. 
All  the  force  of  a  picture  must  arise  from  tiic 
principal  persons,  and  not  from  the  mnlulndu 
clustered  up  together.  In  the  same  mariner,  fi 
uomedy,  to  be  good,  must  be  supported  by  n 
single  striking  character,  and  not  by  uiider-parlsi 
But,  on  the  contrary,  ttagiek  characters  wvi 
without  number,  though  of  them  the  Kin.i'ul 
outlines  are  limited ;  but  disBimulatiou ,  ji.Lli  lusv . 
policy,  ambition,  tlesirc  of  clomiiiiou, a»«^  tiO.^v-; 
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interests  and  passions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  take  a  thousand  different  forms  in  different 
situations  of  history ;  so  that  as  long  as  there  is 
tragedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
jealous  and  dissembling  Mithridates,  so  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissem- 
bling Tiberius.  The  stormy  violence  of  an 
Achilles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
violence  of  Alexander. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  avarice,  tri- 
fling vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vices,  consi- 
dered  as  ridiculous.  It  would  be  safer  to  double 
and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our  greatest  poets, 
and  use  all  their  subjects  over  and  Qver,  as  has 
been  done  with  (Edipus  and  Sophonisba,  than 
to  bring  again  upon  the  stage  in  five  acts  a  Miser, 
a  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,  a  Tartuffe,  and  other 
subjects  sufficiently  known.  Not  that  these  po- 
pular vices  are  less  capable  of  diversification,  or 
are  less  varied  by  different  circumstances^  than 
the  vices  and  passions  of  heroes ;  but  that  if  they 
were  to  be  brought  over  again  in  comedies,  they 
would  be  less  distinct,  less  exact,  less  forcible, 
and,  consequently,  less  applauded.  Pleasantry 
and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly  marked  than 
heroism  and  pathos,  which  support  themselves 
by  their  own  force.  Besides,  though  these  two 
things  of  so  different  natures  could  support  them- 
selves equally  in  equal  variety,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case ;  yet  comedy,  as  it  now 
stands,  consists  not  in  incidents,  but  in  characters. 
Now  it  is  by  incidents  only  that  characters  are 
diversified,  as  well  upon  the  stage  of  comedy, 
as  upon  the  stage  of  life.     Comedy,  as  Moliere 


nil  always  be  the  same ;  and  tliere  are 
I  striking  touches  which  are  fit  for  a 
»f  which  the  end  is  painting  after  na- 
nrith  strength  and  spriteliness  like  the 
f  Callot.  If  comedy  were  among  us 
in  Spain,  a  kind  of  romance,  consisting 
nrcumstances  and  intrigues,  perplexed 
tangled,  so  as  to  surprise ;  if  it  was 
5  same  with  that  which  Corneille  prac- 
is  time ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence,  it  went 
•  than  to  draw  the  common  portraits  of 
iture,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and 
otwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which 
^ays  prevail,  as  in  the  plays  of  Terence, 
ibly  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  he 
n  his  four  first  pieces,  there  would  al- 
t  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  in- 
ike  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  tlie 
of  the  same  characters  in  the  way  of 
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manners  as  admits  nothing  of  the  romantick. 
She  leaves  all  the  pomp  of  sudden  events  to  the 
novels,  or  little  romances,  which  were  the  diver- 
sion of  the  last  age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  characters  resembling  nature,  and 
falling  in  without  any  apparent  contrivance. 
Racine  has  likewise  taught  us  to  give  to  tragedy 
the  same  simplicity  of  air  and  action ;  he  has 
endeavoured  to  disentangle  it  from  that  great 
number  of  incidents,  which  made  it  rather  a 
study  than  diversion  to  the  audience,  and  which 
show  the  poet  not  so  much  to  abound  in  inven- 
tion, as  to  be  deficient  in  taste.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  that  he  has  done,  or  that  we  can  do, 
to  make  it  simple^  it  will  always  have  the  advan- 
tage over  comedy  in  the  number  of  its  subjects, 
because  it  admits  more  variety  of  situations  and 
events,  which  give  variety  and  novelty  to  the 
characters.  A  miser,  copied  after  nature,  will 
always  be  the  miser  of  Plautus  or  Moliere ;  but 
a  Nero,  or  a  prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always  be 
t!ie  hero  of  Racine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  little 
intrigue,  that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any 
such  position  as  will  make  his  picture  new ;  but 
the  great  events  of  tragedy  may  put  Nero  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  make  him  wholly  another 
character. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the 
subjects,  may  we  not  say  somethings  concerning 
the  final  purpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy  ?  The 
purpose  of  the  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to 
iiKwc;  and  of  these  two,  which  is  the  easier? 
'J'o  ^o  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes ;  to  move, 
1$  to  strike  those  strings  of  the  heart  which  are 
most  natural,  terror  and  pity :   to  divert,  is  to 
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make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed  is  natural 
enough^  but  more  deticate.  The  gentleman  and 
the  rustick  hare  both  sensibility  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches*  They  both  love  likewise  to  send 
their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves 
in  merriment ;  but  the  springs  which  must  be 
touched  for  this  purpose,  are  not  the  same  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  rustick.  The  passions  de- 
pend on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  education. 
The  clown  will  laugh  at  a  waggery,  and  the  gen- 
tleman only  at  a  stroke  of  delicate  conceit.  The 
spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a  little 
knowledge,  are  almost  all  on  a  level ;  but  with 
respect  to  comedy,  we  have  three  classes,  if  not 
more — the  people^'  the  learned,  and  the  court.  If 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be  com- 
prehended in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one  of 
those  cases.  Whatever  father  Rapin  may  say 
about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to  admire  than 
to  laugh.  Every  man  that  has  any  power  of  dis- 
tinction, laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philosopher  ad- 
mires; for  we  are  not  to  reckon  those  fits  of 
laughter  which  are  not  incited  by  nature,  and 
which  are  given  merely  to  complaisance,  to  re- 
spect, flattery,  and  good-humour ;  such  as  break 
out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness  in  as* 
semblies.  The  laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of 
another  stamp.  Every  reader  and  spectator 
judges  of  wit  by  his  own- standard,  and  measures 
it  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition :  the  diflFer- 
ent  capacities  and  conditions  of  men,  make  them 
diverted  on  very  different  occasions.  1?,  ^^t^- 
foT»,  weconaider  the  end  of  the  tragvcV^w^  c^o^ 
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iniik  poet,  the  comedian  must  be  involved  in  mucli 
more  difficulties^  witliout  taking  in  the  obstruc- 
tions to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in  an 
art  which  consists  in  raising  the  passions,  or  the 
mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian  has 
little  to  do  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own  thought, 
and  draw  from  his  heart  those  sentiments  which 
>\ill  certainly  make  their  way  to  the  hearts  of 
others,  if  he  found  them  in  his  own.  The  other 
must  take  many  forms,  and  change  himself  al- 
most into  as  many  persons  as  he  undertakes  to 
satisfy  and  divert. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  supposed 
equal,  and  success  supposed  to  depend  upon  ge- 
nius, the  business  will  be  equally  easy  and  diffi- 
cult to  one  author  and  to  the  other.  The  objec- 
tion is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  same  question  still 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  these  two  kinds  of 
genius  is  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If  we 
proceed  by  example,  and  not  by  reasoning,  we 
shall  decide,  I  think,  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  merely  art  be  considered, 
it  will  require  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan 
just  and  simple ;  to  produce  happy  surprises  with- 
out apparent  contrivance ;  to  carry  a  passion 
skilfully  through  its  gradations  to  its  height;  to 
arrive  happily  to  the  end  by  always  moving  from 
it,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly  Ulysses ;  to  unite  the 
acts  and  scenes ;  and  to  raise  by  insensible  de- 
grees a  striking  edifice,  of  which  the  least  merit 
shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  less, 
for  there  the  characters  come  upon  the  stage  with 
very  little  artifice  or  plot :  the  whole  scheme  is 
so  connected  that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  plan 
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and  dispoBition  of  the  parte  make  a  small  part  of 
its  excellence,  in  comparison  of  a  gloss  of  plea- 
santry diffused  over  each  scene,  which  is  more 
the  happy  effect  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  of  long 
consideration. 

These  objections,  and  many  others,  which  so 
fruitful  a  subject  might  easily  suggest,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  refute ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  equal  excellence,  perhaps,  when 
we  examine  those  impressions,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which  diverts  all  the 
world,  required  more  thought  than  a  passage 
which  gave  the  highest  pleasure  in  tragedy ;  and 
to  this  determination  we  shall  be  more  inclined 
when  a  closer  examination  shall  show  us,  that  a 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  effused  at 
less  expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  in  co- 
medy has  required  merely  to  assign  its  place. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  such  a 
digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  to  decide 
the  question,  I  leave  both  that  and  my  arguments 
to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader,  who  will 
find  what  is  to  be  said  for  or  against  it.  My 
purpose  was  only  to  say  of  comedy,  considered 
as  a  work  of  genius,  all  that  a  man  of  letters 
can  be  supposed  to  deliver  without  departing 
from  his  character,  and  without  palliating  in  any 
degree  the  corrupt  use  which  has  been  almost 
always  made  of  an  exhibition  which  in  its  nature 
might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  from 
the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men.  It  is  not  for  publick  exhibitions 
ihat  I  am  now  writing",  but  for  literaT'j  ewc^m^'e*. 
The  stage  is  too  much  frequented,  and  \)Oo\a  Vo^ 
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much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
valuable  taste^  which  will  be  insensibly  lost  by 
the  affected  negligence  which  now  prevails  of 
having  recourse  to  originals.  If  reason  has  been 
a  considerable  gainer,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  down  to  our  times,  have  set  a  value  upon 
his  works,  that  we  cannot  naturally  suppose,  them 
contemptible,  notwithstanding  the  essential  faults 
with  which  he  may  be  justly  reproached.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  Plato 
ajud  CicQro ;  and  to<  conclude  by  that  which  does* 
him  most  honour,  but  still  falls  short  of  justifi^ 
cation,  the  strong  and  spritely  eloquence  of  St. 
Chrysostom  drew  its.  support  from  the  masculine 
and  vigorous  atticism  of  this  sarcastic  comedian, 
to  whom  the  father  paid  the  same  regard  as 
Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of  putting  his  works 
under  his  pillow,  that  he  might  read  them  at 
night  before  he  slept,  and  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  he  awaked. 
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BRUMOY'S  GREEK  THEATRE. 

Summary  of  the  four  articles  treated  of  in  this 

discourse, 

I.  Thus  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
remeiius  of  Aristophanes.     That  I  have  not  shown 
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them  in  their  trae  form,  I  am  not  afraid  that  any 
body  will  complain.  I  have  given  an  account  of 
every  thing,  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  moral 
decency.  No  pen,  however  cynical  or  heathenish , 
would  venture  to  produce  in  open  day  the  horrid 
passages  which  I  nave  put  out  of  sight ;  and  in- 
stead of  regretting  any  part  that  I  have  sup- 
pressed, the  very  suppression  will  easily  show  to 
what  degree  the  Athenians  were  infected  with  li- 
centiousness of  imagination  and  corruption .  of 
principles.  If  the  taste  of  antiquity  allows  us  to 
preserve  what  time  and  barbarity  have  hitherto 
spared,  religion  and  virtue  at  least  oblige  us  not 
to  spread  it  before  the  eyes  of  mankind.  To 
end  this  work  in  an  useful  manner,  let  us  exa- 
mine in  a  few  words  the  four  particulars  which 
are  most  striking  in  the  eleven  pieces  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

Character  of  ancient  Comedy. 

II.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  tiling  in 
nature.  Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  that 
it  scarce  admits  a  definition.  In  what  class  of 
comedy  must  we  place  it?  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  species  of  writing  by  itself.  If  we  had 
Phrynicus,  Plato,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Ameipsias, 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Aristo- 
phanes, of  whom  all  that  we  can  find  are  a  few 
fragments  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Athenseus,  and 
Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet, 
settle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minuter 
differences,-  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their 
comick  stage.  But  for  want  of  all  iVivb  \(^  c.^'ev 
JSx  only  on  AriBtopbanes,  and  it  is  tnie  ViiaX.  V^ 
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may  be  in  §ome  measure  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
tolerable  judgment  of  the  old  comedy ;  for  if  we 
believe  him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited?  he 
was  the  most  daring  of  all  his  brethren,  the  poets^ 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  supposition  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
drawn  out  and  continued;  an  allegory  never 
very  regular,  but  often  ingeniotis,  and  almost  al- 
ways carried  beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire 
keen  and  biting,  but  diversified,  spritely,  and  un- 
expected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  before 
it  was  perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were  thun- 
derbolts, and  their  wild  figures,  with  their  variety 
and  quickness,  had  the  effect  of  lightning.  Their 
imitation  was  carried  even  to  resemblance  of 
persons,  and  their  common  entertainments  were 
a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  with  a  parody  of  manners  and  habits. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the 
reader  that  which  he  will  already  have  received 
better  than  myself.  I  have  no  design  to  antici- 
pate his  reflections;  and  therefore  shall  only 
sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by  him- 
self:  he  will  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  form 
to  himself  a  view  of  the  common  and  domestick 
life  of  the  Athenians-,  of  whick  this  kind  of  co- 
medy was  a  picture,  with  some  aggravation  of  the 
features :  he  will  bring  within  his  view  aU  the 
customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing  all 
these  together,  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  indelible 
idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contrarieties 
were  united,  and  who  in  a  manner  that  can 
scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  witih  the 
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IB,  wisdom  with  marfneas,  rag;e  for 
a  biEOtry  for  antiquity,  the  piiUte- 
narchy  with  the  roughness  of  a  re- 
lement  with  coarseness,  indepeii- 
ivery,  haughtiness  with  servile  com- 
ity of  manaere  with  debaa^ery,  a 
gfion  with  piety.  We  shail  do  this 
as  in  travelling  through  diAerciit 
ake  oiirsdves  masters  of  thar^ha- 
nbinintr  their  different  appearances, 
f  upon  what  ne  see. 

'■ooeriimeHt  of  the  Alkeniaas. 

vernmentof  Athensmakcsatmcpart 
t  comedy.  In  moat statcstheniys- 
luientis  confined  within  the  wails  of 

even  in  commonwealths  it  does  not 
ugh  five  or  six  heads,  who  rule  those 
■maeivea  the  rulers.  Oratory  dares 
and  comedy  still  less.  Cicero  him- 
peak  freely  upon  so  nice  a  subject 
iromnioiiwcaltii;  but  the  Athenian 

s  informed  of  tlie  whole  secret,  and 

recesses  of  tlie  human  mind,  to 
ind  expose  it  to  the  people.  De- 
nd  his  r  on  temporaries,  speak  with  a 
'hich  wc  are  astonished,  notwith- 

notion  we  have  of  a  popular  go- 
it  at  what  time  but  this  did  comedy 
claim  the  same  rights  with  civil  elo- 
;  Italian  comedy  of  the  last  age,  all 
ms,  coidd  for  its  boldness  come  into 
)ii  with  the  ancient.  It  was  limited 
Ltire,  which  was  sometimes  cattved 
llie  niolicrnity  ivas  over\ooV:e4  vn  %^\ 
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attention  to  the  wild  exaggeration,  the 
pected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the  i 
nity  concealed  under  such  wild  jflights  as  bi 
the  character  of  Harlequin.     But  thoug] 
far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age  is  ye 
great  distance  from  his,  and  the  Italian  cc 
from  his  scenes.     But  with  respect  to  the  ] 
of  censuring  the  government,  there  can 
comparison  made  of  one  age  of  comed) 
another.  =  Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer  < 
kind,  and  is  for  that  reason  of  the  highest 
A  powerful  state  set  at  the  head  of  Gree 
the  subject  of  his  merriment,  and  that  men 
is  allowed  by  the  state  itself.     This  appe 
us  an  inconsistency ;  but  it  is  true  that 
the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it,  thoug 
always  without  inconveniency.      It  was 
strain t  upon  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of 
men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a  pec 
very  jealous  of  their  liberty.     Cleon,  Alcib 
Lamachus,  and  many  other  generals  and  i 
trates,  were  kept  under  by  fear  of  the  c 
strokes  of  a  poet  so  little  cautious  as  Aristop] 
He  was  once  indeed  in  danger  of  paying  d( 
his  wit.    He  professed,  as  he  tells  us  himself 
of  great  use  by  his  writings  to  the  state ;  and 
his  merit  so  high  as  to  complain  that  he  w 
rewarded.     But,  under  pretence  of  this  p 
spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of  the  pubUck  con 
neither  was    government,    councils,    rev( 
popular  assemblies,  secret  proceedings  in  ji 
ture,  choice  of  ministers,  the  government 
nobles,  or  that  of  the  people,  spared.  . 

The  "  Acharnians,"   the    "  Peace,"  an 
"  Birds/*  are  eternal  monuments  of  the  bol 


,  under  an  allegory  that  maybe  easily 
gh,  the  nation  of  the  Athenians  as  an 
fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,  such  as 
his  companions,  who  were  of  the  same 

:  glance  upon  "  Lysistrata,"  and  the 
>rators/'  must  raise  astonishment  when 
an  policy  is  set  below  the  schemes  of 
hom  the  author  makes  ridiculous  for 
*eason  than  to  bring  contempt  upon 
mds,  who  held  the  helm  of  government. 
ITasps/'  is  written  to  expose  the  mad- 
ople  for  lawsuits  and  litigations ;  and 
3  of  iniquities  are  laid  open, 
isily  be  gathered,  that  notwithstanding 
ws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  professed 
he  government  was  falling  into  decay, 
not  to  understand  the  jest  of  Aristo- 
the  literal  sense.  It  is  plain  that  the 
,  though  we   should   suppose   it  but 


tial  points.  That  the  people  were  inveigled  by 
men  of  ambition ;  that  all  councils  and  decrees 
had  their  original  in  factions  combinations ;  that 
avarice  and  private  interest  animated  all  their 
policy  to  the  hnrt  of  the  publick ;  that  their  re- 
venues were  ill  managed,  their  allies  improperly 
treated ;  that  their  good  citieens  were  sacrificed, 
and  the  bad  put  in  places ;  that  a  mad  eagerness 
for  judicial  litigation  took  up  all  their  attention 
within,  and  that  war  was  made  without,  not  so 
much  with  wisdom  and  precaution,  as  with  teme- 
rity and  good  luck ;  that  the  love  of  novelty  and 
fashion  in  the  manner  of  managing  the  publick 
affairs,  was  a  madness  universally  prevalent ;  and 
that  Melanthius  says  in  Plutarch,  the  republickof 
Athens  was  continued  only  by  the  perpetual  dis- 
cord of  those  that  managed  its  affairs.  This  re- 
medied the  dishonour  by  preserving  the  equili- 
brium, and  was  kept  always  in  action  by  elo- 
quence and  comedy. 

This  is  what  in  general  may  be  drawn  from  the 
reading  Aristophanes.  The  sagacity  of  the  readers 
will  go  farther :  they  will  compare  the  different 
forms  of  government  by  which  that  tumultuous 
people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or  increase  the 
democracy,  which  forms  were  all  fatal  to  the 
state,  because  they  were  not  built  upon  lasting 
foundations,  and  had  all  in  them  the  principles 
of  destruction.  A  strange  contrivance  it  was  to 
perpetuate  a  state  by  changing  the  just  propor- 
tion which  Solon  had  wisely  settled  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people ;  and  by  opening  a  gate  to 
the  skilful  ambition  of  those  who  had  art  or  cou- 
rage enough  to  force  themselves  into  the  govern- 
mcnt  by  means  of  the  people,  whom  they  flattered 
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vith  protedJoait  thM  ttiey  might  more<  mrtabily 

f    CIUGk,Ua£IH..  ,  .    >::; 

Tke  Iragiial  Poets  rallied.    ' 

IV,  Aaotherpartoftlie  works  of  Aristophanes 

ill]  his  pleasant  reflections  upon  the  most  celi;- 

bfated  poets :  tLe  shafts  which  lie  lets  fly  at  the 

ikiee  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  particularly  at  Euri- 

e!S^  miglit  incUne  tbe  reader  to  belivre  that  he 
Iktle  eeteeai  tot  tbose  great  men ;  and  tliat  pro- 
hoMythe  spectators  that  appUuded  him  were  of 
tdi  ooinion.  This  conclusion  would  not  be  just, 
A I  bave  already  shown  by  arguments,  which, 
if  I  had  oot  offered  them,  the  reader  might  have 
diicovered  better  than  L  But  that  I  may  leave 
-<i  rttom  for  objections,  and  prevent  any  shadow 
1'  r^.iousness,  1  shall  venture  to  observe,  that 
rmsterity  will  not  consider  Racine  as  less  a  master 
of  the  French  stage  because  Iiis  plays  were  ridi- 
culed by  parodies.  Parody  always  fixes  upon 
the  best  pieces,  and  was  more  to  the  tastt-  of 
the  Greeks  than  to  ours.  At  present,  tlie  hxj^h 
theatres  give  it  up  to  stages  of  an  inferior  ruult ; 
hot  in  Athens,  the  coniick  theatre  coiisi'kivd 
parody  as  its  principal  ornament,  for  a  reason 
which  is  worth  examining.  The  ancient  comudy 
was  not  like  ours,  a  remote  and  delicate  imita- 
lion;  it  was  the  art  of  gross  mimickry,  and  would 
have  been  supposed  to  have  missed  its  aim,  had 
it  not  copied  the  mien,  the  \valk,  the  dress,  the 
motions  of  the  face  of  those  whom  it  exhibited. 
Now  paxody  is  an  imitation  of  tliis  kind ;  it  is  a 
chiDge  of  serious  to  burlesque,  by  a  slight  varia- 
Oon  of  words,  inflection  of  voice,  or  an  im^or- 
tepdble  art  of  mimicirj-.     Parody  is  to  \ioe\.t^ 
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as  a  masque  to  a  face.  As  the  tragedies  of  Es- 
chylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  Euripides,  were  much 
in  fashion,  and  were  known  by  memory  to  the 
people,  the  parodies  upon  them  would  naturally 
strike  and  please,  when  they  were  accompanied 
by  the  grimaces  of  a  good  comedian,  who 
mimicked  with  archness  a  serious  character. 
Such  is  the  malignity  of  human  nature ;  we  love 
to  laugh  at  those  whom  we  esteem  most,  and  by 
this  make  ouriselves  some  recompence  for  the  un- 
willing homage  which  we  pay  to  merit.  The 
parodies  upon  these  poets  made  by  Aristophanes, 
ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  than 
satires.  They  give  us  occasion  to  examine 
whether  the  criticisms  are  just  or  no^  in  them- 
selves :  but  what  is  more  important,  they  afford 
no  proof  that  Euripides  or  his  predecessors 
wanted  the  esteem  of  Aristophanes  or  his  age. 
The  statues  raised  to  their  honour,  the  respect 
paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writings,  and  the 
careful  preservation  of  those  writings  themselves, 
are  immortal  testimonies  in  their  favour,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any  longer 
upon  so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivolous  an 
objection. 

Frequent  ridicule  ef  the  Gods. 

V.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
'which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
to  satisfaction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  Though  I 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  of 
M.  Boivin,  -who  contents  u\m^e\^  V\\!fci  ««fai5£>i 
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that  every  thing  was  allowed  to  the  comick  poets; 
and  that  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  stage :  that  the  Athenians  ap- 
plauded all  that  made  them  laugh ;  and  believed 
that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  them  at  the 
smart  sayings  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Collier,  an  En- 
glishman, in  his  remarks  upon  their  stage^  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Atheist.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  account  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  think 
it  better  to  venture  a  new  system,  of  which  I  have 
already  dropt  some  hints  in  this  work«  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be  great 
laughers ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on  what- 
ever subject.  But  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment,  pubUsh 
himself  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose  that  Athe- 
ism was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the  spectators, 
and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to  examine  the 
plays;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  suspected  of  those 
who  boasted  themselves  the  most  religious  nation, 
and  naturally  the  mo^  superstitious  of  all  Greece. 
How.  can.  we  suppose  those  to  be. Atheists  who 
passed:  sentence,  upon  Diagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Alcibi^deSi.foj  impiety^?  These,  are  glaring  in- 
consisteincie^.  To;  say  like:  M.  Boivin^  for  the 
sake. of  getting  clear  of  the  difficulty,  that  Alci- 
biades,  Socrates.,  and  Diagoras  attacked  religion 
seriously,  and  were  therefore  not  allowed,  but 
that  Aristophanes  did  it  in  jest,  or  was  autho- 
rised by  custom,  would  be  to  trifie  with  the  diffi-^ 
culty ,  and  not  to  clear  it.  Though  the  Athenians 
loved  metriment,  it  is  not -likely  that  if  Ansto- 
phanes  had.pnofessed  Atheism,  they  ^ouUl^v^n^ 
spared  him  more  than    Socrates,  vrVio  YiVjA  ^^ 

M   3 


much  lite  and  pltuaantry  in  his  discourses, 
tliti  poet  in  his  comedies.  The  pungent  raill 
of  Aristophanes,  and  the  fondness  of  the  At 
nians  for  it,  are  therefore  not  the  true  reason  v 
the  poet  was  spared  when  Socrates  was  c 
demned.  1  shall  now  solve  the  question  n 
great  brevity. 

The  true  answer  to  tKis  question  is  given 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  reading  ofthepoi 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not 
be  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  poets ;  but 
be  cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  I 
effects.  They  are  first  to  be  prepossessed  v 
this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  is  false  and 
butous.  He  then  enumerates  at  length  the  fal 
whicli  Homer  and  other  poets  have  inven 
about  their  deities ;  and  concludes  thus :  "  Wl 
therefore  tliere  is  found  in  poetical  composid 
any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with  respec 
gods,  or  dem^oda,  or  concerning  the  virtiu 
any  excellent  and  renowned  characters,  he  t 
should  receive  these  fictions  as  truth,  would 
corrupted  by  an  erroneous  opinion :  but  he  t 
always  keeps  in  his  mind  the  fables  and  allnsic 
which  it  is  the  business  of  poetry  to  contrive, ' 
not  be  injured  by  these  stories,  nor  receive  i 
ill  impressions  upon  his  thoughts,  but  will 
ready  to  censure  himself,  if  at  any  time  he  h 
pens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptune  in  his  tage  sho 
split  the  earth,  andlay  open  the  infernal  regioi 
Some  pages  afterwards,  he  tells  us,  "  That  r 
gion  is  a  thing  difficult  of  comprehension,  i 
above  the  uudtT standing  of  poets;  which  it 
says  he,  "  necessary  to  have  in  mind  when 
ead  their  fables." 


□8  therefore  had  tbeir  fables,  which 
lislied  from  their  religion  ;    for  no 

persuaded  that  Ovid  intended  his 
ises  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
the  Romans.      The  poets  were  al- 

imaginations  about  their  gods,  as 
1  have  no  regard  to  the  publick  wor- 

this  principle,  I  say,  as  I  said  before, 
longst  the  Pagans  two  sorts  of  reli- 
poetical,  and  a  real  religion ;  one 
e  other  theatrical;  a  mythology  for 
theology  for  use.  They  liad  fables, 
bip,  which,  though  founded  upon 
;t  very  different. 

Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  philosophers 
;ith  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and  the 
ded  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  men  by 

These  were  the  Atheists  with  re- 
ancienta.  We  must  not  therefore 
ito,  or  into  Cicero,  for  the  real  reli- 
' a gans,  as  distinct  from  the  fabulous, 
authors  involve  themselves  in  the 
:lieir  opinions  may  not  be  discovered, 
lot  openly  attack  the  real  religion ; 
d  it  by  attacking  fable. 
;uis!i  here  with  exactness  tlie  agree- 
rence  between  fable  and  religion,  is 
it  my  intention  :  it  is  not  easy"  to 
lactness  what  was  the  Athenian  no- 
ature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
Ititarch  himself  tells  us,  that  this 
very  difficult  for  the  philosophers. 
it  for  me  that  the  mythology  and 
the  ancients  were   different  at  the 

aul  upon  ilje  fubjecl  'if  the  Ignalo  Deo. 
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bottom ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  continued 
the  same ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to 
the  caprices  of  the  poets,  without  supposing  the 
other  affected  by  them.     This  being  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  themselves^  I    : 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Jupiter^  Minerva^ 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  Uie  stage  in.  the    : 
comedy  of  Aristophanes ;  and  at  the  same  tima 
receiving  incense  in  the  temples  of  Athens.     This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  account  o£:a    . 
thing  so  obscure;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my!   < 
system  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Atheniana  'i 
snail  be  made  more  consistent  with  themselves;    j 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  of  : 
Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  Socrates    : 
for  having  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

The  Mimi  and  PanUmimes. 

r 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  Mimi^  [ 

which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.     This  s^pel?  :^ 

lation  was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to  :i: 

certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  acton:  ^ 

that  played  them.    The  denomination  sufficientlr  i 

shows,  that  their  art  consisted  in  imitation  ana;  * 

buffoonery.     Of  their  works,  nothing,  or  very  j 

little,  is  remaining :  so  that  they  can  only  be  coiir  •. 

sidered  by  the  help  of  some  passages  in  author^;  ;; 

from  which  little  is  to  be  learned  that  deservefti  i 

consideration.     I  shall  extract  the  substance,  ai;  jj 

I  did  with  respect  to  the  chorus,  without  losing:  -^ 

time,  by  definmg  all  the  different  species,  or.  pro-  i^ 

ducing  all  the  quotations,  which  would  give  the  .. 
reader  more  trouble  than  instruction.     He  that 
desires  fuller  instructions  may  read  Vossius,  Va- 
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es,  and  Gataker,  of  whose  compi-  l^.  1 

ver  learned,  I  should  think  it  ehaine  J^;  ' 

ttor. 

had  their  originiil  from  comedy,  of 

6rst  appearance  they  made  a  part ; 

ick  actors  always  played  and  exhi- 

ue  dances  in  the  comedies.     The 

ivalship  afterwards  broke  them  off 

lick  actors,  and  made  them  a  com- 

iselvea.     But  to  secure  their  recep- 

rrowed  from  comedy  all  its  drollery, 

lasness,  and  licentiousness.      This 

ley  added  to  their  dances,  and  thej 

at  are  now  called  farces,  or  hur- 

e  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 

imedies;  they  were  only  a  succession 

?Bcontrived  to  raiselaughter;  formed 

I  without  order  and  without  con- 

■y  had  no  other  end  but  to  make  the 

.     Ndw  and  then  there  might  be 

■es,  like  the  sentences  of  P.  Syrus, 

left  us:  but  the  ground  work  was 

and  any  thing  of  greater  dignity 
hance.  We  musthowevcrimagine, 
species  of  the  drama  rose  at  lengtli 
a  higher  character,  since  we  are  told 
c  philosopher  laid  the  Mimi  of  So- 
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The  31imi  of  one  species  was  short ;  those  of  the 
other  long,  and  not  quite  so  grotesque.  These 
two  kinds  were  subdivided  into  many  species, 
distinguished  by  the  dresses  and  characters,  such 
as  show  drunkards,  physicians,  men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  the  Gred^s.  The  Romans  haying  ' 
borrowed  of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had  ■ 
nieir  rhapsodies.  They  had  their  Planipede$f  "*' 
who  played  with  flat  soles,  that  they  might  have  - 
the  more  agility;  and  their  Sannions,  whose  ^ 
head  was  shavea,  that  they  might  box  the  better.  ^ 
There  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who  had  k 
a  name  for  these  diversions  among  the  Greeks  *^ 
and  Romans.  I  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  3 
too  much,  of  this  abortion  of  comedy,  which  drew  "■ 
upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good  men,  the  cen-  < 
sures  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  indignation  of  v 
the  fathers  of  the  church*.  ^ 

Another  set  of  players  were  called  Pantih  ; 
mimes;  these  were  at  least  so  far  preferable  to  c:; 
the  former,  that  they  gave  no  offence  to  the  ears.  ^ 
They  spoke  only  to  the  eyes  :  but  with  such  art  "h 
of  expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a  > 
single  word,  they  represented,  as  we  are  told,  a  i^ 
complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  manner  ^^ 
as  du^ib  Harlequin  is  exhibited  on  our  theatres.  .-;: 
These  Pantomimes  among  the  Greeks  first  min-  t 
gled  singing  with  their  dances ;  afterwards,  about  -h 
Qie  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  the  songs  were  • 
performed  by  one  part,  and  the  dances  by  ano-  -u 

It  is  tbe  licentiousness  of  the  Aftmt  and  Pantomimei, 
against  which  the  censure  of  the  Holy  Fathers  particolariy   '^ 
breaks  out,  as  against  a  thing  irregular  and  indecent,  witbont 
supposing  it  much  connected  with  the  cause  of  religioa. 


cunUj  et  ioquente  gestUy  tney  not 
I  things  and  passions,  but  even  the 
distinctions  of  passions,  and  the 
mstanccs  of  facts.  We  must  not 
ne,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
id  literally  represent  regular  tra- 
edies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their 

may  justly  determine,  notwith- 
heir  agility,  their  representations 
DC  very  incomplete:  yet  we  may 
good  reason,  that  their  action  was 
ad  that  the  art  of  imitation  went 
,  since  it  raised  the   admiration 

men,  and  made  the  people  mad 
)8.  Yet  when  we  read  that  one 
pil  of  one  Pylades,  in  the  time  of 
ded  the  applauses  of  the  people 
r,  when  they  represented  Oedipus, 
lal  tells  us,  that  Bathillus  played 
er  things  of  the  same  kind,  it  is 
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was  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aristophanes  some 
extremely  indecent.  These  were  continued  in 
Italy  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  long  after  the 
emperors.  It  was  a  publick  mischief,  which 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  To  have  a  due  de- 
testation of  those  licentious  entertainments,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  recourse  to  the  fathers ;  the 
wiser  Pagans  tell  us  very  plainly  what  they 
thought  of  them.  I  have  made  this  mention  of 
the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  only  to  show  how 
the  most  noble  of  publick  spectacles  were  cor- 
rupted and  abused,  and  to  conduct  the  reader  to 
the  end  through  every  road,  and  through  all  the 
by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Homer  and  Eschy- 
lus  to  our  own  time. 

Wanderings  of  the  human  mind  in  the  birth  amd 
progress  of  theatrical  representations. 

VII.  Thait'  we  may  conclude  this  work  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  laid  down  at  the  beginning, 
and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  desire  the 
reader  to  recur  to  that  pbint  where  I  have  repre- 
sented the  human  mind  as  beginning  the  course 
of  the  drama.  The  chorus  was  first  a  hymn  to 
Bacchus,  produced  by  accident ;  art  brought  it 
to  perfection,  and  delight  made  it  a  publick 
diversion.  Thespis  made  a  smgle  actor  play 
before  the  people ;  this  was  the  beginning  of 
theatrical  shows.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  animated,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  the  epick  poem,  and  gave  a  dialogue  in 
place  of  simple  recitation ;  puts  the  whole  into 
action,  and  sets  it  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it  was  a 
presen  t  and  real  transaction  •.  W  ^\n^^>^^ ^w5w5 

*  Eschylas,  in  my  opinion,  as  N?e\\  a%V\vt  o^«  ^wXa>>s^ 
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an  interest  in  the  scenes,  contrives  habits  of 
dignity  and  theatrical  decorations.  In  a  word, 
he  gives  both  to  tragedy;  or,  more  properly, 
draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  epick  poem.  She 
made  her  appearance  sparkling  with  graces,  and 
displayed  such  majesty  as  gained  every  heart  at 
the  first  view.  Sophocles  considers  her  more 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critick,  and  finds  that 
she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and 
swelling :  he  divests  her  of  her  false  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more  fami- 
liar dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion,  that  she 
ought  to  receive  still  more  softness  and  tender- 
ness ;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleasing  by 
simplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of  graceful 
negligence ;  so  that  he  makes  her  stand  in  sus- 
pense, whether  she  appears  most  to  advantage  in 
the  dress  of  Sophocles  sparkling  with  gems,  or 
in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more  simple  and 
modest.  Both  indeed  are  elegant ;  but  the  ele- 
gance is  of  different  kinds,  between  which  no  judg- 
ment as  yet  has  decided  the  prize  of  superiority. 
We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  its  progress 
amongst  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight.  We  must 
pass  at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  quitted  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy.  But 
it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene ;  she 
18  obstinately  silent,  and  we  only  know  from 
strangers  her  power  amongst  the  Romans.     Se- 

contemporaries,  retained  the  chorus,  not  merely   because  it 
was  the  fashion,  but  because  examining  tragedy  to  the  bottom, 
they  found  it  not  rational  to  conceive,  that  au  iicX^otv  ^^^v 
and  splendid,  tike  the  rerolution  of    a  stale,  comX^  'V^^'^ 
without  witnesses, 
VOL.  XI.  -^ 

\ 
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neca  endeavours  to  make  her  speak ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  Muse  herself. 

Another  flight,  equally  rapid  with  that  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  through  thousands  of  years, 
from  Rome  to  France.  There  in  the  time  of 
Lewis  XIV.  we  see  the  mind  of  man  giving  birth 
to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek  tragedy 
had  been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place  of  Eschy- 
lus,  we  have  our  Rotrou.  In  Corneille  we  have 
another  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a  second  Eu- 
ripides. Thus  is  tragedy  raised  from  her  ashes, 
carried  to  the  utmost  pomt  of  greatness,  and  so 
dazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to  herself.  Sur- 
prised to  see  herself  produced  again  in  France 
in  so  short  a  time,  ana  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed  to  believe 
that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  transition  from 
her  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the  goddess  that 
issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise 
of  comedy,  we  shall  see  it  hatched  by  Margites 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her 
eldest  sister ;  but  we  see  her,  under  the  conduct 
of  Aristophanes,  become  licentious  and  petulant, 
taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  crush.  Menander  reduced  her  te 
bounds,  taught  her  at  once  gaiety  and  politeness, 
and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without  shocking 
the  offenders.  Plautus,  among  the  Romans,  to 
whom  we  must  now  pass,  united  the  carUer  and 
the  later  comedy,  and  joined  buffoonery  with 
deJicacj.  Terence,  who  was  better  instnicted, 
received  comedy  from  Menander,  ^tvd  ^vw^^-ssed 


forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray  by  the 
•velty,  and  the  desire  of  striking  out 
Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece  from 
3f  Aristotle,  and  in  Rome  after  Au- 
it  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  produced 
itomimes,  burlettas,  tricks,  and  farces, 
:e  of  variety ;  such  is  the  character, 
the  madness  of  the  mind  of  man.  It 
I  with  having  made  great  conquests, 
them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  are 
answering  its  expectation,  and  only 
o  discover  its  own  folly,  weakness,  and 
,  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
till  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
led?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and 
rself  a  while,  yet  she  soon  returns  to 
:  point :  so  will  it  happen  to  our  thea- 
j  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek 
their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain 

era     XTrVinao  mr\tno-r  ic  nofnro    Tirnnco  crtiil 
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For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  view,  if  I  shall  in  some  little  mea- 
sure revive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  purpose  to 
run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an  immo- 
derate and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  of 
antiquity ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes 
the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  appro- 
priate the  wealth  of  foreigners,  and  to  exert  its 
natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions  ;  such  a 
taste  as  gave  the  Racines,  the  Molieres,  the  Boi- 
leaus,  the  Fontaines,  the  Patras,  the  Pelissons, 
and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  the  last  age, 
all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they  will  always 
be ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  of  immortality 
to  those  works  in  which  it  is  discovered  ;  a  taste 
so  necessary,  that  without  it  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  greatest  powers  of  nature  will  long  con- 
tinue in  a  state  below  themselves ;    for  no  man 
ought  to  allow  himself  to  be  flattered  or  seduced 
by  the  example  of  some  men  of  genius,  who  have 
rather  appeared  to  despise  this  taste  than  to  de- 
spise it  in  reality.     It  is  true  that  excellent  ori- 
ginals have  given  occasion,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  to  very  bad  copies.      No  man  ought 
severely  to  ape  either  the  ancients,  or  the  moderns: 
but  if  it  was  necessary  to  run  into  an  extreme  of 
one  side  or  the  other,  which  is  never  done  by  a 
judicious  and  well-directed  mind,  it  would  be 
better  for  a  wit,  as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  him- 
self by  what  he  can  take  from  the  ancients,  than 
to  grow  poor  by  taking  all  from  his  own  stock ; 
or  openly  to  affect  an  imitation  of  those  modems 
whose  more  fertile  genius  has  produced  beauties 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  themselves 
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To  Dr.  Mead. 

r  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedi* 
1,  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  re- 
superior  skiU  in  those  sciences  which 
savoured  to  explain  and  facilitate; 
y  therefore,  to  consider  this  address, 
eable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of 
if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconve- 
eminence. 

you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  can- 
)pointed;  because  this  publick  ap- 
r  judgment  will  show  that  I  do  not 
opes  of  s^pprobation  upon  the  igno- 
jf  readers,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure 
i  knowledge  is  most  extensive,    I  am, 

)st  nVtoHionf  ViiimVklo  ciorvnnt 
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dently  wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify  any  mea- 
sures which  are  dictated  by  inchnation. 

By  this  subtil  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  hope  that  tnis  book  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  inscribed  to  your  lordship ;  but 
am  not  certain  that  my  reasons  will  have  the 
same  force  upon  other  understandings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  piiblick 
censure ;  the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect ;  and 
the  eager  wish  for  support  and  protection,  which 
is  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  imbecility, 
are  unknown  to  those  who  have  never  adven- 
tured into  the  world ;  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lord, 
equally  unknown  to  those  who  have  always  found 
the  world  ready  to  applaud  them. 

Tis  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of 
this  address  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of 
my  fear  imputed  to  my  vanity.  They  who  see 
your  lordship's  name  prefixed  to  my  pefformance, 
will  rather  condemn  my  presumption,  than  com- 
passionate my  anxiety. 

But  whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the 
praise  of  judgment  cannot  be  denied  me :  for, 
to  whom  can  timidity  so  properly  fly  for  shelter, 
as  to  him  who  has  been  so  long  distinguished  for 
candour  and  humanity  ?  How  can  vanity  be  so 
compleatly  gratified  as  by  the  allowed  patronage 
of  him,  whose  judgment  has  so  long  given  a 
standard  to  the  national  taste  ?  Or  by  what  other 
means  could  I  so  powerfully  suppress  all  oppo- 
sition, but  that  of  envy,  as  by  declaring  myself, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  obliged  and  most  obe- 
dient servant,  the  author. 
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Shakesfear  Illustrated;  or,  The  Novels  and 
HiSTOjiiES  on  which  the  Plays  of  Siiake- 
SPEAR  are  founded;  collected  and  translated 
from  the  original  authors.  With  Critical 
Remarks.  By  the  Author  of  the  Female 
Quixote.     1753. 

To  the  Right  Hon,  John  Earl  of  Orrery. 

My  lord, — I  HAVE  no  other  pretence  to  the 
honour  of  a  patronage  so  illustrious  as  that  of 
your  lordship,  than  the  merit  of  attempting  what 
has  by  some  unaccountable  neglect  been  hitherto 
omitted,  though  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  Shakespear. 

Among  the  powers  that  must  conduce  to  con- 
stitute a  poet,  the  first  and  most  valuable  is  in- 
vention ;  the  highest  seems  to  be  that  which  is 
able  to  produce  a  series  of  events.  It  is  easy 
when  the  thread  of  a  story  is  once  drawn,  to  di- 
versify it  with  variety  of  colours ;  and  when  a 
train  of  action  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  little 
acquaintance  with  life  will  supply  circumstances 
and  reflections,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  books 
furnish  parallels  and  illlistrations.  To  tell  over 
again  a  story  that  has  been  told  already,  and  to 
tell  it  better  than  the  first  autlior,  is  no  rare 
qualification ;  but  to  strike  out  the  first  hints  of 
a  new  fable :  hence  to  introduce  a  set  of  cha- 
racteris  so  diversified  in  their  several  passions  and 
interests,  that  from  the  clashing  of  this  variety 
may  result  many  necessary  incidents :  to  make 
these  inoidents  surprizing,  and  yet  natural,  so  as 
to  delight  the  imag-ination  without  sWoc\l\xv^^^ 
judgment  of  a  reader;  and  finally  to  V\xv^  >r^ 
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the  whole  in  a  pleasing  catastrophe,  produced  by 
those  very  means  which  se^m  most  likely  to  op- 
pose and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost  effort  of  the 
human  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  writers,  who  pro- 
fess to  recount  imaginary  adventures,  have  been 
able  to  produce  any  thing  by  their  own  imagi- 
nation, would  require  too  much  of  that  time 
which  your  lordship  employs  in  nobler  studies. 
Of  all  the  novels  and  romances  that  wit  or  idle- 
ness, vanity  or  indigence,  have  pushed  into  the 
world,  there  are  very  few  of  which  the  end  cannot 
be  conjectured  from  the  beginning;  or  where 
the  autnors  have  done  more  than  to  transposGf 
the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or  strip  the  circum-? 
stances  from  one  event  for  the  decoration  of 
another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,,  it  is 
therefore  first  to  be  enquired  what  degree  of  inr 
vention  has  been  exerted  by  him.  With  this, 
view  I  have  very  diligently  read  the  works  of 
Shakespfear,  and  now  presume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 
judge  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished 
for  his  assessor  to  hear  a  literary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakespear, 
or  take  away  from  it,  you,  my  lord,  and  men 
learned  and.  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  must  now  determine.  Some  danger,  I 
am  informed,  there  is,  lest  his  admirers  i^ould 
think  him  injured,  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour 
as  at  the  diminution  of  the  honour  of  that  nation 
which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of  so  great  a  poet 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me 
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(though  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it),  I  am  far 
from  being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  folly  ?  My  sex,  my  age,  have  not 
given  me  many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the 
world :  there  may  be  in  it  many  a  species  of  ab- 
surdity which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among 
them  such  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  false 
praise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  supersti- 
tion as  worships  idols,  without  supposing  them 
to  be  gods. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reputation  of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon 
the  naked  plot  or  story  of  his  plays.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  books  of  chivalry  were  yet 
^  populsMT,  and  when  therefore  the  minds  of  his 
auditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  proba- 
bilities, or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  It  was  sufficient  to  re- 
commend a  story,  that  it  was  far  removed  from 
common  life,  that  its  changes  were  frequent,  and 
its  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  hap- 
pily with  the  imagination  of  Shakespear,  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  reform  it ;  and  indeed  to  this  he 
was  indebted  for  the  licentious  variety,  by  which 
he  made  his  plays  more  entertaining  than  those 
of  any  other  author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the 
scenes  of  nature:  but  his  chief  skill  was  in 
human  actions,  passions,  and  habits:  he  was  there- 
fore delighted  with  such  tales  as  afforded  nume- 
J0U8  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  characters  in 
many  changes  of  situation.  These  characters 
are  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of  iVversv  ^q> 
justjjrjjursued,  that  his  works  may  be  coTvs\^vi\^^ 
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as  a  map  of  life,  a  faithful  miniature  of  human 
transactions ;  and  he  that  has  read  Shakespear 
with  attention,  will  perhaps  find  little  new  in  the 
crowded  world. 

Among  his  other  excellencies  it  ought  to  be 
remarked,  becaiise  it  has  hitherto  been  unno- 
ticed, that  his  heroes  are  men,  that  the  love  and 
hatred,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  his  chief  person- 
ages, are  such  as  are  common  to  other  human  be- 
ings, and  not  like  those  which  later  times  have 
exhibited,  peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon 
the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  enquire 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  in- 
struction be  a  story  probable  or  unlikely,  native 
or  foreign.  Shakespear's  excellence  is  not  the 
fiction  of  a  tale,  but  the  representation  of  life : 
and  his  reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till  human 
nature  shall  be  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  has 
so  many  just  claims  to  praise,  sufier  by  losing  that 
which  ignorant  admiration  has  unreasonably 
given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  baseness, 
and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  folly. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  the  dead  or 
the  living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  there- 
fore solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whom, 
if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  with 
truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my  side ;  whose 
candour  and  humanity  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  judgment  perhaps  was  then 
first  to  be  doubted,  when  he  condescended  to 
admit  this  address  from,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  the  author. 


dboicattoVb.  \'ih 

Introduction  ta  the  Game    of 
DuAUCiHTS,     1758. 
!  Righl  Bon.  William  Henry  Earl  of 

Rockjbrd,  ^-c. 
iRD, — When  I  take  llie  liberty  of  ad- 
g  to  your  lordship  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
)f  Draughts,"  !  easily  foresee  that  I  shall 
anger  of  sudering'  ridicule  on  one  part, 
am  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that 
who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  ap- 
ing you,  will  deride  the  present  I  presume 

I  considered  thia  little  volume  as  having 
pose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  I 
indeed  have  left  it  to  take  its  fate  without 
)n.     TrifieTB  may  6nd  ot  make  any  thing 

:  bul  since  it  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
man  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  to  ob- 
on sequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
jrdship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which 
nd  is  inured  to  caution,  foresight,  and  cir- 
ectton.  The  same  skill,  and  often  the 
iegree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and  little 
,  and  your  lordship  may  sometimes  eser- 
m  a  harmless  game,  those  abilities  which 
leen  so  happily  employed  in  the  service  of 
country.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  humble 
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The  Evangelical  History  of  Jesus  Cii 
harmonized,  explained,  and  illustrated. 
2yols.  8vo.  1768. 

To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  ( 
tnons  in  Parliament  assembled. 

That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  co 
tion  is  barely  not  universal,  is  universally 
fessed.  Venality  skulks  no  longer  in  the  < 
but  snatches  the  bribe  in  publick ;  and  pro! 
tion  issues  forth  without  shame,  glittering 
the  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness, 
pine  preys  on  the  publick  without  opposition 
perjury  betrays  it  without  enquiry.  Irreligi 
not  only  avowed,  but  boasted ;  and  the  pesti 
that  u«ed  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now  destrc 
at  BOon-day. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  m 
and  shall  her  law-givers  behold  it  withou 
gard  ?  Must  thfe  torrent  continue  to  roll  o 
it  shall  sweep  us  in  the  gulph  of  perdi 
Surely  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  cai 
shall  be  frighted,  and  the  sluggish  shall  be  ro 
when  every  passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  g 
by  the  dread  of  general  depravity;  when  hi 
laughs  at  wickedness  in  his  companion, 
start  from  it  in  his  child :  when  the  man 
fears  not  for  his  soul,  shall  tremble  for  his 
sessions  :  when  it  shall  be  discovered  that 
gion  only  can  secure  the  rich  from  robbery 
the  poor  from  oppression :  can  defend  the 
from  treachery,  and  the  throne  from  assassins 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  < 
quickly:  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  a 
doavours  will  be  vain.     We  may  be  swali 
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be  once  more  restored,  and  the  na- 
ce  more  be  great  and  happy.  This 
I  is  not  far  distant :  that  nation  must 
owerful  where  every  man  performs 
id  every  man  will  perform  his  duty 
rs  himself  as  a  being  whose  condi- 
settled  to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of         ,^ 

doctrine  by  which  man  can  be  made  ■; 

Ivation,  is  the  will  of  God  revealed 

of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
the  scriptures,  therefore,  according       .   n 
2S  and  attainments,  is  every  man's  f--. 

>  facilitate  that  styudy  to  those  whom 

made  weak,  or  education  has  left 
indispensable  cares  detain  from  re- 
sses  of  enquiry,  is  the  business  of 
aye  been  blessed  with  abilities  and 
i  are  appointed  the  instructors  of  the 
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By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  and  i: 
rant  may  be  made  proper  readers  of  the  wo 
God,  has  been  long  and  diligently  considc 
Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  indeed  beer 
piously  produced :  but  there  still  remain  m 
tudes  to  whom  the  labours  of  the  learned  a 
little  use,  for  whom  expositions  require  an  e 
sitor.  To  those,  indeed,  who  read  the  d 
books  without  vain  curiosity,  or  a  desire  t 
wise  beyond  their  powers,  it  will  always  be 
to  discern  the  strait  path,  to  find  the  wore 
everlasting  life.  But  such  is  the  condition  o 
nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what 
difficult  to  perform :  he  who  reads  the  scrij 
to  gain  goodness,  is  desirous  likewise  to 
knowledge,  and  by  his  impatience  of  ignoK 
falls  into  errour. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doctors  o 
Romish  church,  so  much  to  be  feared,  an 
difficult  to  be  escaped,  that  they  have  snat 
the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  those  w 
literature  has  previously  qualified.  By  this 
pedient  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  unifon 
I  am  afraid  too  much  like  that  of  colours  in 
dark :  but  they  have  certainly  usurped  a  p 
which  God  has  never  given  them,  and  precl 
great  numbers  from  the  highest  spiritual  c( 
lation. 

N  I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  thems 
have  not  discovered.  It  is  granted,  I  believ 
the  Romanists  themselves,  that  the  best  comn 
aries  on  the  Bible  have  been  the  works  of 
testants.     I  know  not,  indeed,  whether,  sine 
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celebrated  paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  any  scholar 
has  appeared  amongst  them,  whose  works  are 
much  valued,  even  in  his  own  communion.  Why 
have  those  who  excel  in  every  other  kind  of  know- 
ledge, to  whom  the  world  owes  much  of  the  in- 
crease of  light  which  has  shone  upon  these  latter 
ages,  failed,  and  failed  only  when  they  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  scriptures  of  God?  Why, 
but  because  they  are  in  the  church  less  read  and 
less  examined,  because  they  have  another  rule  of 
deciding  controversies,  ana  instituting  laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  prophet- 
ical, some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  the  gospels, 
of  which  we  have  in  the  subsequent  pages  at- 
tempted an  illustration.  The  books  of  the  evan- 
gelists contain  an  account  of  the  life  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  more  particularly  of  the  years 
of  his  ministrvy  interspersed  with  his  precepts, 
doctrines,  fina  predictions.  Each  of  these  His- 
tories contain  facts  and  dictates  related  likewise 
in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  established 
by  concurrence  of  testimony;  and  each  has 
likewise  facts  and  dictates  which  the  rest  omit, 
to  prove  that  they  were  wrote  without  communi- 
cation. 

These  writers,  not  affecting  the  exactness  of 
chronologers,  and  relating  various  events  of  the 
same  life,  or  the  same  events  with  various  cir- 
cumstances, have  some  difficulties  to  him,  who, 
without  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  col- 
lect a  series  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  example 
was  given  for  our  imitation ;  fully  to  understand 
hb  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destruction  to  dis- 
obey.   Id  this  work,  therefore,  an  atlem^X.  \v55l'^ 
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been  made,  by  the  help  of  harmonists  ; 
positors,  to  reduce  the  four  gospeU  into  oi 
of  narration,  to  form  a  complete  history 
the  different  narratives  of  the  evangelist; 
setting  every  event  in  the  order  of  time,  a 
necting  every  precept  of  life  and  doctri: 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered  ;  s 
as  far  as  history  or  the  knowledge  of 
customs  can  inform  us,  the  reason  and  p 
of  every  action ;  and  explaining,  or  endea 
to  explain,  every  precept  and  declaratio 
true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hs^tily  concluded,  that  w 
to  substitute  this  book  for  the  gospels,  or 
our  own  expositions  as  the  oracles  of  Oo 
recommesd  to  the  unlearned  reader  to 
us  when  he  finds  any  difHculty,  as  men  w 
laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  1 
without  any  temptation  to  deceive  bim  : 
men,  however,  that,  while  they  mean  be 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  careful,  there 
distinguish  what  we  cite  from  the  gospf 
what  we  offer  as  our  own  :  he  will  find  m 
Acuities  removed;  and  if  some  yet  ren 
him  remember  that  God  is  tn  heaven, 
npon  earth,  that  our  thougktt  are  rto 
(AouoAft,  and  that  the  great  cure  of  dou 
humble  mind. 

Angeli's  Stenoobaphy",  or  Short-h^ 


To  tke  Mo*t  yoble  Ckarks  Duke  of  Ri 

Lennox,  A«bigny,  Ifc. 
May  it  please   your   oraCe — The  ii 
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f  arts  and  sciences  has  always  been  es> 
laudable ;  and  in  proportion  to  tbeir  uti- 
1  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have  gene- 
uned  the  patronage  of  persons  the  most 
iiisbed  for  birth,  learning,  and  reputation 
nrorld.  This  is  an  art  undoubtedly  of  pub- 
lity,  and  which  has  been  cultivatea  by 
I  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will  appear 
s  history.  But  as  most  of  their  systems 
3en  defective,  clogged  with  a  multiplicity 
8,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary,  intricate, 
practicable  schemes,  I  have  endeavoured 
fy  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to  all  capa- 
ind  render  it  of  general,  lasting,  and  ex- 
benefit.  How  this  is  effected,  the  follow- 
tes  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which  I  have 
i  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a  concise 
partial  history  of  the  origin  and  progres- 
provements  of  this  art.  And  as  I  have 
ted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of  accurate 
whose  approbation  I  am  honoured  with, 
humbly  crave  leave  to  publish  it  to  the 
inder  your  Grace's  patronage ;  not  merely 
)unt  of  your  great  dignity  and  high  rank 
though  these  receive  a  lustre  from  your 
.  humanity ;  but  also  from  a  knowledge  of 
race's  disposition  to  encourage  every  use- 
and  favour  all  true  promoters  of  science, 
our  Grace  may  long  live  the  friend  of 
y,  the  guardian  of  liberty,  and  the  patron 
le,  and  then  transmit  your  name  with  the 
honour  and  esteem  to  latest  posterity,  is 
snt  wish  of  your  Grace's  most  humble,  &c^ 
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Baretti's  Dictionary   of  the  English 
Italian  Languages. 

3  vols.  4to.     1760. 

To  his  Excelleiiinf  Don  Felix,  Marquis  of  Ai 
and  Beriodano,  Ambassador  Extraordh 
and  Plenipotentiary  from  his  Catholic  J^aj 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 

My  lord, — That  acuteness  of  penetration 
characters  and  designs,  and  that  nice  disc< 
ment  of  human  passions  and  practices  wl 
have  raised  you  to  your  present  height  of  sta 
and  dignity  of  employment,  have  long  sh< 
you  that  dedicatory  addresses  are  written 
the  sake  of  the  author  more  frequently  t 
of  the  patron :  and  though  they  profess  onlj 
verence  and  zeal,  are  commonly  dictated  by 
terest  or  vanity, 

I  shall  therefore  not  endeavour  to  conceal 
motives,  but  confess  that  the  Italian  Dictior 
is  dedicated  to  your  excellency,  that  I  might j 
tify  my  vanity,  by  making  it  known,  that  i 
country  where  I  am  a  stranger,  I  have  been  a 
without  any  external  recommendation,  to  ob 
the  notice  and  countenance  of  a  noblemai 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  ability,  that  in 
twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  as  Plenipotent 
to  superintend,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  intier 
of  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  others  for  | 
vity  and  prudence :  and  who,  at  an  age  w 
very  few  are  admitted  to  publick  trust,  trans 
the  most  important  affairs,  between  two  of 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the 
vours  which  your  Excellency  every  day  con 
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know  Dot  how  much  my  pride  might 
I ;  bnt  when  I  observe  the  extensive 
;  and  boundless  liberality  by  which 
e  ibe  honour  to  approach  yow,  are 
nore  happy  than  they  come,  1  am 
ising  my  own  value,  since  1  daTe  not 
1  much  to  my  power  of  pleasing  as 
;iie3s  to  he  pleased, 
ery  man  is  inclined  to  flatlet  himself, 
us  to  hope  that  1  am  DOt  admitted  to 
nacy  than  others  without  some  quali- 
-  so  advantageous  a  distinction,  and 
it  my  duty  to  justify,  by  constant  re- 
incerity,  the  favours  which  you  have 
d  to  sliow  me.  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
s   most  humble  and  most  obedient 

J.   BARETTI. 


;  System  of  Astronomjcal  Cjjiio- 
,  unfolding  the  Scriptures.  By  John 
■  V,  Rector  of  Bradley,  in  Derbyshire. 
i. 

To  the  King. 
Lving  by  long  labour,  and  diligent  eii- 
:avoured  to  illustrate  and  establish  the 
of  the  Bible,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned 
in  of  inscribing  my  work  to  your  ma- 

if  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning : 
and  anxiety  of  military  preparations 
vc  attention  vacant  to  the  silent  pro- 
udy,  and  the  placid  conquests  of  in- 
;  yet,  sure)/,  a  vindication  oi  V\vft  va- 
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spired  writers  can  never  be  unseasonably  offered 
to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  nor  can  it  ever 
be  improper  to  promote  that  Religion  without 
which  all  other  blessings  are  snares  of  destruction, 
without  which  armies  cannot  make  us  safe,  nor 
victories'make  us  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  my  testimony  can 
add  any  thing  to  the  honours  of  your  Majesty, 
to  the  splendour  of  a  reign  crowned  with  triumphs, 
to  the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by  virtue.  I  can 
only  wish,  that  your  reign  may  long  continue  such 
as  it  has  begun,  and  that  the  effulgence  of  your 
example  may  spread  its  light  through  distant 
ages,  till  it  shall  be  the  highest  praise  of  any 
future  monarch,  that  he  exhibits  some  resemblance 
of  Georoe  the  Third.  I  am,  sire,  your  ma- 
jesty's, &c.  JOHN   KlfNNEDY. 

Hoole's   Translation    of   Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered.     1763. 

To  the  Queen, 

Madam, — To  approach  the  high  and  the  illus- 
trious has  been  in  all  ages  the  privilege  of  poets; 
and  though  translations  cannot  justly  claim  the 
same  honour,  yet  they  naturally  follow  their  au- 
thors as  attendants :  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
for  having  enabled  Tasso  to  diffuse  his  fame 
through  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  Majesty's 

favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  House 

of  Este,  which  has  one  common  ancestor  with 

the  House  of  Hanover ;  and  in  reviewing  his  life 

Jt  IS  not  easy  to  forbear  a  vj\s\\  llva.t  he  had  lived 
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a  a  happier  time,  when  he  might  among  the  de- 
cendants  of  that  illustrious  family  have  found  a 
lore  liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  Madam,  how  unequally 
eward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
bat  the  happiness  which  was  withheld  from 
'asso  is  reserved  for  me ;  and  that  the  poem 
rhich  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the 
ountenance  of  the  Princes  of  Ferrara,  has  at- 
racted  to  its  translator  the  favourable  notice  of 
British  Queen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would  have 
een  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condescension 
f  your  majesty  in  nobler  language,  but  could 
ot  have  felt  it  with  more  ardent  gratitude,  than, 
ladam,  your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  devoted 
irvant. 


London   and  Westminster   Improved. 
Illustrate'd  by  Plans.     4to.     1766. 

To  the  King. 

IRE, — ^The  patronage  of  woi'ks  which  have  a 
^ndency  towards  advancing  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturally  belongs  to  great  princes; 
ad  publick  good,  in  which  publick  elegance  is 
^mprised,  has  ever  been  the  object  of  your  ma- 
isty^s  regard. 

In  the  following  pages  your  majesty,  I  flatter 
lyself,  will  find,  that  I  have  endeavoured  at  ex- 
insive  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing,  there- 
>re,  your  majesty's  early  attention  to  the  polite 
"ts,  and  more  particular  affection  fbr  the  study 
r  architecture,  I  was  encouraged  to  ho^  tJtv&t 
)e  work  which  I  now  presume  to  Vacj  Xiftfet^ 
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your  majesty,  might  be  thought  not  unworthy 
your  royal  favour :  and  that  the  protection  which 
your  majesty  always  affords  to  those  who  mean 
well,  may  be  extended  to,  sire,  your  majesty's 
most  dutiful  subject,  and  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

JOHN    GWYNK. 


The   English    Works   of  Roger   As£ham, 
edited  by  James  Ben  net.     4to.  1767. 

To  the  Right  Hon,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper , 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Baron  Ashley,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Custos  Rotuloruni  of  Dorsetshire^ 
F,  R,  S» 

My  lord, — Having  endeavoured,  by  an  elegant 
and  useful  edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of  the 
Publick  to  an  author  undeservedly  neglected,  the 
only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  memory,  is  that 
of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron  whose  acknow- 
ledged eminence  of  character  may  awaken  atten- 
tion and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  far 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  should 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  productions  un- 
suitable to  the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  your 
sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  chief  or- 
nament of  a  celebrated  college,  but  visited  foreign 
countries,  frequented  courts,  and  lived  in  famUi- 
arity  with  statesmen  and  princes ;  not  only  in- 
structed scholars  in  literature,  but  formed  Eli- 
zabeth to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  will 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism : 
for  I  know  not  what  greater  benefits  you  can 
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jr  country,  than  that  of  preserving 
■s  from  obKvioD,  by  joining  them 
'n.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
\,  most  obedient,  and  most  humble 

JAME3   DENNET. 

"iiEATisE  on  the  Globes.     1707. 

To  the  King. 
the  privilege  of  real  greatness  not 
of  diminntion  by  condescending  to 
'  little  things :  and  I  therefore  can 
!:  the  patronage  of  your  majesty  to 
abours  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 
lie  instTuments  of  science,  and  make 
1  which  the  earth  and  sky  are  d^i- 
lefective  in  their  constniction,  and 

y  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  science 
When  a  private  student  revolves  the 
globe,  be  beholds  a  succession  of 
which  he  has  no  more  interest  than 

nary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

ijesty  must  contemplate  the  scientific 
other  sentiments,  and  consider,  as 

■ontinents  are  rolling  before  you,  how 
of  mankind  is  now  waiting  on  your 

)i(s,  and  may  receive  benefits  or  suf- 
your  influence  is  extended  or  with- 

nces  which  your  majesty's  arms  have 
ir  dominions,  make  no  inconsiderable 
arb  allotted  to  human  beings.  Your 
tnowledgcd  by  nations  whose  na.n\e& 
it  yet  how  to  write,  and  whose  V»ou\\A- 
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aries  we  cannot  yet  describe.  But  your  majesty'; 
lenity  and  beneficence  give  us  reason  to  expec 
the  time  when  science  shall  be  advanced  by  thi 
diffusion  of  happiness :  when  the  deserts  of  Ame 
rica  shall  become  pervious  and  safe :  when  thosi 
who  are  now  restrained  by  fear  shall  be  attractec 
by  reverence :  and  multitudes  who  now  range 
the  woods  for  prey,  and  live  at  the  mercy  of  windi 
and  seasons,  shall  by  the  paternal  care  of  youi 
majesty  enjoy  the  plenty  of  cultivated  lands,  the 
pleasures  of  society,  the  security  of  law,  and  the 
light  of  revelation.  I  am,  sire,  your  majesty'^ 
most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  dutiful 
subject  and  servant, 

GEORGE    ADAMS. 


Bishop  Zachary  Pearce's  Posthumous  Works. 
2  vols.  4°.    Published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Derby, 

1777. 

To  the  King, 

Sire, — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the 
last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in  the 
toils  and  duties  of  is  cajOLing.  He  is  now  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  re- 
wards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
imitate  him,  maxes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 
.majesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits 
them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  in- 
terest without  losing  sight  of  private  merit :  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  ^d  the  }^]amblest  of  mankind ;  oind  U^  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great. 
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:li  cliaractere,  if  now  and  then  they  appear 
jrtory,  are  contemplated  witli  admiration. 

j  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
kkc  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence :  and 

posterity  may  leam  from  your  majesty  how 
igs  should  live,  may  ihey  learn,  likewise,  from 
ur  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
1,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
ofouod  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
4. devoted  subject  aod  servant. 

%,  PREFACE 

'      NEW  TABLES  OF  INTEREST: 

lugned  to  Hniver,  in  tlie  niast  corcect  Slid  expcUitlaui 
Dunaer,  the  conunoa  purpnaes  of  busine^a.  pirticutaily 
Ihf  bmiress  of  Ihe  Publiek  Fundi.  By  Jouk  Painf," 
L.f  llic  Bank  of  England.     17r.8. 

HONG  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business 
to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  per- 
lually  demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
auties  of  nature  are  now  exhausted:  that  imi- 
ion  has  eserted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
)re  can  be  done  for  the  service  of  their  mis- 
iss,  than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  transposition  of 
own  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
roducing  new  images,  but  by  giving  new  hghts 
d  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
;  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
I :  and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
ide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she  has 
en  trod  before,  as  much  enamoured  with  every 
*  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
i  first  appearance  of  i(. 


*.' 


f'-^ 
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In  the  regions  of  science,  however,  there  is  not  '-; 
the  same  indulgence:  the  understanding  and  '^ 
the  judgment  travel  there  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
whom  they  always  expect  to  find  in  one  simple 
form,  free  from  the  disguises  of  dress  and  omar 
ment:  and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eye,  they  are  content  to  stop  when  -^c 
the  shades  of  night  darken  the  prospect,  and  •*;' 
patiently  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to  ^ ' 
lead  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen,  *-!£ 
which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  se-  ^' 
verely  preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions  -^ 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their  ^i' 
search.     The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  ex-  ^<5 
hausted,  and  that  nothing  is  left  to  gratify  the  -/S' 
mind,  but  different  combinations  of  the  same  ': 
ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multiplying  ^<' 
unnecessary  labours  among  the  sons  of  science,  ^' 
is  not  so  readily  admitted :  the  understanding,  -s 
when  in  possession  of  truth,  is  satisfied  with  the  < 
^mple  acquisition ;  and  not,  like  fancy,  inclined  ^ti^ 
to  wander  after  new  pleasures  in  the  diversifica-  ^ 
tion  of  objects  already  known,  which,  perhaps,  ^ 
may  lead  to  errour.  "i 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclina-  ^.'' 
tion  to  accumulate  labours  for  the  sake  of  that  }-^ 
pleasure  which  arises  merely  from  different  modes  ^ 
of  investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  mines  of  science  -^ 
have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their  treasures  ^ 
widely   diffused,  there  may  be    parts   chosen,  ^ 
which,  by  a  proper  combination  and  arrange-  ^ 
ment,  may  contribute  not  only  to  entertainment 
but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  collected  in  a 
concave  mirrour,  to  serve  particular  purposes  of 
yightand  heat. 
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The  power  of  arithmetical  numbers  has  been 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to 
the  improvement  both  of  business  and  science. 
In  particular,  so  many  calculations  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  value  and  use  of  money, 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and  amuse- 
ment ;  and  there  is  great  opportunity  for  select- 
ing a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  common 
business,  and  the  daily  interchanges  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
pubuck  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  fre- 
quent and  numerous:  and  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  per- 
fectly than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following 
tables  are  published.  What  that  degree  of  per- 
fection above  other  tables  of  the  same  kind  may 
be,  is  a  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  which 
many  might  vary,  but  of  accuracy  and  useful- 
ness, with  respect  to  which  most  will  agree.  The 
approbation  they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  the  experience  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  principally  designed,  the  proprietors  of  the 
publick  funds,  and  the  brokers  who  transact  the 
business  of  the  funds,  to  whose  patronage  they 
are  cheerfully  committed. 

Among  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great 
honour  and  probity,  who  are  candid  and  open  in 
all  their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and 
selfish  purposes :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
a  market  of  such  importance  as  the  present  state 
of  this  nation  has  made  theirs,  should  be  brought 
into  any  discredit,  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  pro- 
curing an  honest  subsistence  in  the  army,  or  the 
fleets  endeavour  to  maintain  luxurious  \.'^\%^> 

p2 
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and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the 
publick  credit. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock-jobbing 
was  risen  to  such  an  enonnous  height,  as  to 
threaten  great  injury  to  every  actual  proprietor : 
particularly  to  many  widows  and  orphans,  who, 
being  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for  their 
whole  subsistence,  could  not  possibly  retreat 
from  the  approaching  danger.  But  this  evil, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  conquer  it,  was,  like  many  other,  at  length 
subdued  by  its  own  violence  ;  and  the  reputable 
stock-brokers  seem  now  to  have  it  in  their  power 
effectually  to  prevent  its  return,  by  not  suffering 
the  most  distant  approaches  of  it  to  take  footing  in 
their  own  practice,  and  by  opposing  every  effort 
made  for  its'  recovery  by  the  desperate  sons  of 
fortune,  who,  hot  having  the  courage  of  highway- 
men, take  'Change  Alley  rather  than  the  road, 
because,  though  more  injurious  than  highway- 
men, they  are  less  in  danger  of  punishment  by 
the  loss  either  of  liberty  or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose  en- 
couragement these  Tables  have  been  recommend- 
ed, the  proprietors  of  the  publick  funds,  who  are 
busy  in  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say — ^that  no  motive  can  sanctify  tht 
accumulation  of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  desire  to 
make  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  use  of 
it,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  increase  of  arts  and  industry,  the  re- 
wards of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of 
wretchedness  and  want. 

What  Good,  ^hat  True,  what  Fit  we  justly  cal)* 
Let  (bis  be  all  our  care — for  this  is  All', 
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IiU  TnmuRB  Dp,  and  koaril  with  hasle 
'ry  day  will  waul,  lad  most  the  lalt. 
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cred  against  conlining  the  ProcessioD  to 
1  Track,  and  painting  nut  others  more 
)na  nnd  proper.  To  which  are  prBfixed, 
the  difl'erent  Paths  recommended,  with 
adjacent.andaSketchoftlie  FroeessioD. 
ibi;  sabmitted  to  oonsidemtioD. 
r»t  printed  in  the  gear  1701, 

is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  pub- 

low  without  spectators  can  no  longer 

Magnificence  in  obscurity  is  equally 

sun  dial  in  the  grave. 
isdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed 
:ndid  and  ceremonious  inauguration 
s,  their  inlention  was,  that  they  should 
r  crown  with  such  awful  rites,  as  might 
ipress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of  the 
h  they  were  to  take,  when  the  happi- 
ions  is  put  into  their  hands ;  and  that 

as  many  as  can  possibly  be  witnesses 
,'le  act,    should  openly  acknowledge 
5!gn  by  universal  homage. 
ite  method  of  conducting  the  corona- 
sc  purposes  have  been  defeated.  Our 

their  train,  have  crept  to  the  temple 
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through  obscure  passages ;  and  the  crown  has 
been  worn  out  of  sight  of  the  people.  Of  the 
multitudes,  whom  loyalty  or  curiosity  brought 
together,  the  greater  part  has  returned  without 
a  single  glimpse  of  their  prince's  grandeur,  and 
the  day  that  opened  with  festivity  ended  in  dis- 
content. 

This  evil  has  proceeded  from  the  narrowness 
and  shortness  of  the  way  through  which  the 
procession  has  lately  passed.  As  it  is  narrow,  it 
admits  of  very  few  spectators ;  as  it  is  short,  it 
is  soon  passed.  The  first  part  of  the  train  reaches 
the  abbey  before  the  whole  has  left  the  palace ; 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  in  their  robes  of 
state,  display  their  riches  only  to  themselves. 

All  this  inconvenience  may  be  easily  avoided 
by  choosing  a  wider  and  longer  course,  which 
may  be  again  enlarged  and  varied  by  going  one 
way,  and  returning  another.  This  is  not  without 
a  precedent ;  for,  not  to  enquire  into  the  prac- 
tice of  remoter  princes,  tlie  procession  of  Charles 
the  Second's  Coronation  issued  from  the  Tower, 
and  passed  through  the  whole  length"  of  the  city 
to  WhitehaU*. 

*  The  king  went  eaily  in  the  morning  to  the  Tower  of 
London  in  his  coach,  most  of  the  lords  being  there  before. 
And  about  ten  of  the  clock  thej  set  forward  towards  White* 
hall,  ranged  in  that  order  as  the  heralds  had  appointed ;  those 
of  the  long  robe,  the  king's  council  at  law,  the  n&asters  of 
the  chancery,  and  judges,  going  first,  and  so  the  lords  in  theii 
order,  very  splendidly  habited,  on  rich  footcloths ;  the  num- 
ber of  their  footmen  being  limited,  to  the  dukes  ten,  to  the 
lords  eight,  and  to  the  viscounts  six,  and  the  barons  four,  all 
richly  clad,  as  their  other  servants  were.  The  whole  show 
was  the  most  glorioTis  in  the  order  and  expence,  that  had 
been  ever  seen  in  England ;  they  who  rode  first  being  in 
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The  path  in  the  late  coronations  has  been  only 
from  Westminster  Hall^  alone  New  Palace-yard, 
into  Union-street,  through  the  extreme  end  of 
King-street,  and  to  the  Abbey  door,  by  the  way 
of  St.  Margaret's  church-yard. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  through,  are, 

I.  From  St.  James's  Palace,  along  Pall-Mail 
and  Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Par- 
liament-street, down  Bridge-street,  into  King- 
street,  round  St.  Margaret's  church-yard,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Abbey. 

II.  From  St.  James's  Palace  across  the  canal, 
into  the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  from  thence  into  Great 
George-street,  then  turning  down   Long-ditch, 

Fleet-street  when  the  king  issued  out  of  the  Tower,  as  was 
known  b^  the  discharge  of  the  ordnance :  and  it  was  near 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon^  when  the  king  alighted  at 
Whitehall.  The  next  morning  the  king  rode  in  the  same 
state  m  his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  on  bis  head,  and  all 
the  lords  in  tfaehr  robes,  to  Westminster  Hal);  where  all  the 
ensigns  for  the  coronation  were  delivered  to  those  who  were 
appointed  to  carry  them,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  bein^ 
made  high  constable,  and  the  £arl  of  Suffolk  earl  marshal,  for 
the  daj.  "And  then  all  the  lords  in  their  order,  and  the  kibg 
himself^  walked  on  foot,  upon  blue  cloth,  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  Abbey  Church,  where,  after  a  sermon  preached 
by'Dr.Morlej  (then  bishop  of  Worcester),  in  Henry  the 
Serenth'a  Chapel,  the  king  was  sworn,  crowned  and  anointed, 
by  Dr.  Jozpn,  Archb&hop  of  Cant^ury,  with  all  th^  so- 
lenniity  that  in  those  cases  had  been  used.  All  which  being 
done,  the  kingretamed  in' the  same  manner  on  foot  to  West- 
minster Hall,  which  was  adorned  with  rich  hangings  and 
statues ;  and  there.the  king  dined,  and  the  lords  on  either 
side  at  tables  provided  for  them :  and  all  other  ceremonies 
were  performed  with  great  order  aiidf  magnificence* — \Me  o^V 
Lord  C/Mvucfon,  p,  187'. 
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(the  Gate-house  previously  to  be  taken  down) 
proceed  to  the  Abbey.     Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  course  along  George-street, 
into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St.  Margaret's 
Church-yard,  to  pass  into  the  west  door  of  the 
Abbey. 

IV.  From  St.  James's  Palace,  the  usual  way 
his  Majesty  passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far 
as  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  left,  proceed  along  the  Park,  up  to  Great 
George-street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey  m  either  of 
the  tracks  last  mentioned. 

V.  From  Westminster  Hall  into  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  George- 
street,  through  Long-ditch  (the  Gate-house,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down),  and  so  on  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

VI.  FTom  Whitehall  up  Parliament-street,  down 
Bridge-street,  into  King-street,  round  St.  Marga- 
ret's church-yard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

Vn.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St.  Mar- 
garet's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into  Par- 
liament-street, and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey  by 
the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  on  no  account,  the  path  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  lengths  here  recommended, 
I  could  wish,  rather  than  see  the  procession  con- 
fined to  the  old  way,  that  it  should  pass, 

Vin.  From  Westminster  Hall  along  Palace- 
yard,  into  Parliament-street,  and  continued  in 
,  the  last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Bridge- 
street,  King-street,  and  round  the  church-yard, 
to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral. 

IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  either  case, 
to  be  as  usual,  viz,  round  Si.  Mat%^\^\!^c.\v\v.tck- 
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yard,  into  King-street,  through  Union-street, 
along  New  Palace-yard,  and  so  into  Westminster 
HaU. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken;  but  there  is  a 
stronger  reason  than  mere  convenience  for  chang- 
ing the  common  course.  Some  of  the  streets 
in  the  old  track  are  so  ruinous,  that  there  is  dan- 
ger lest  the  houses,  loaded  as  they  will  be  with 
people,  all  pressing  forward  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, should  fall  down  upon  the  procession. 
The  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  in  so 
close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  traihpled  upon,  and 
others  smothered ;  and  surely  a  pomp  that  costs 
a  single  life,  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  new 
streets,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  will  afford 
place  to  greater  numbers  with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer 
march  will  require  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the  march 
and  protract  the  time.  The  longest  course  which 
I  have  proposed  is  not  equal  to  an  hour's  walk  in 
the  Park.  The  labour  is  not  such,  as  that  the 
king  should  refuse  it  to  his  people,  or  the  nobility 
grudge  it  to  the  king.  Queen  Anne  went  from 
die  palace  through  the  Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the 
day  of  her  coronation ;  and  when  old  and  infirm, 
used  to  pass  on  solemn  thanksgivings  from  the 
palace  to  St.  Paul's  church*. 

*  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  bow  highly 
parade  and  magnificence  were  estimated  by  our  ancestors, 
on  these  solemn  occauoas,  I  shall  take  notice  oi  1\\«  mvcixAt 
ofeondactiug  Lady  Anne  BoJeyn  from  Greeii>«\c\i»  ^\esvw& 
io  iter  coronation,  as  it  U  recited  by  Stow. 

i 
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Part  of  my  scheme  supposes  the  demolition  of 
the  •  Gate-house,  a  building  so  offensive,  that. 

King  Henry  VIII.  (says  that  historian)  having  divorced 
Queen  Catherine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  or  Boloine,who 
was  descended  from  Godfrey  Boloiue,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  intending  her  coronation,  sent  to  order  the  Lord. 
Mayor,  not  only  to  make  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
conducting  his  royal  consort  from  Greenwich,  by  water,  to 
the  ToM'er  of  London,  but  to  adorn  the  city  after  the  most  mag^ 
nificcnt  manner,  for  her  passage  through  it  to  Westminster. 

In  obedience  to  the  royal  precept,  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon-council not  only  ordered  the  company  of  Haberdasben, 
of  which  the  lord  mayor  was  a  member,  to  prepare  a  mAg- 
nificeiit  state  barge.;  but  enjoined  all  the  city  corporatioBi 
to  provide  themselves  with  barges,  and  to  adorn  them  in  the 
ntost  superb  manner,  and  especially  to  have  them  supplkd 
with  good  bands  of  music* 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  time  prefixed  for  this  poropouf 
procession  by  water,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons^ 
assembled  at  St.  Mary-hill ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in 
scarlet,  with  gold  chains,  and  those  who  were  knights,  with  the 
collars  of  SS.  At  one  they  went  on  board  the  city  barge  at 
Billingsgate,  which  was  most  magnificently  decorated^  and 
attended  by  fifty  noble  barges,  belonging  to  the  several  com- 
panies of  the  city,  with  each  its  own  corporation  on  board ; 
and,  for  the  better  regulation  of  this  procession,  it  was  ordered, 
that  each  barge  should  keep  twice  their  lengths  asunder. 

Thus  regulated,  the  city  barge  was  preceded  by  another 
mounted  with  ordnance,  and  the  figures  of  dragons,  and 
other  monsters,  incessantly  emitting  fire  and  smoke,  with 
much  noise,  llien  the  ci^  barge,  attended  on  the  right  by 
the  Haberdashers'  state  barge,  called  the  Bachelors,  which 
was  covered  with  gold  brocade,  and  adorned  with  sails  of 
silk,  with  two  rich  standards  of  the  king's  and  queen's  arms 
at  her  head  and  stern,  besides  a  variety  of  fi?)gs  and  streameiB, 
containing  the  arms  of  that  company,  and  those  of  the  mer- 
chant adventurers ;  besides  which,  the  shrouds  and  ratlines 
were  hung  with  a  number  of  small  bells :  on  the  left  was  a 
barge  that  contained  a  very  beautiful  mount,  on  which  stood 
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without  any  occasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  for  it  disgraces  the  present  magni- 

a  wliite  falcon  crowned,  perched  upon  a  golden  stump  en- 
riched with  roses,  being  the  queen's  emblem  :  and  round  the 
mount  sat  several  beautiful  virgins,  singing,  and  playing  upon 
instruments.  The  other  barges  followed  in  regular  order, 
till  the  J  came  below  Greenwich.  On  their  return  the  pro- 
cession began  witb  that  barge  which  was  before  the  last,  in 
which  were  mayor's  and  sheriffs*  officers,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  the  inferior  companies,  ascending  to  the 
lord  major's,  which  immediately  preceded  that  of  the  queen, 
who  was  attended  by  the  Bachelors,  or  state  barge,  with  the 
magnificence  of  which  her  majesty  was  much  delighted  :  and 
being  arrived  at  the  Tower,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  thanks,  for  the  pomp  with  which  she  had  been  con- 
ducted thither. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  SS,  attended  by  the  sheritrs,  and 
two  domestics  in  red  and  white  damask,  went  to  receive  the 
queen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the  sheriffs  returned 
to  see  that  every  thing  was  in  order.  The  streets  were  just 
before  new  gravelled  from  the  Tower  to  Temple- bar,  and 
railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the  intent  that  the  horses  should 
not  slide  on  the  pavement,  nor  the  people  be  hurt  by  the 
horses ;  within  the  rails  near  Grace-church,  stood  a  body  of 
Anseatic  merchants,  and  next  to  them  the  several  corpora- 
tions of  the  city,  in  their  formalities,  reaching  to  the  alder- 
men's station  at  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  were  placed  the  city  constables  dressed  in  silk  and 
velvet,  with  staffs  in  their  hands  to  prevent  the  breaking  in 
of  the  mob,  or  any  other  disturbance.  On  this  occasion, 
Gracechnrch-street  and  Comhill  were  hung  with  crimson  and 
scarlet  cloth,  and  th6  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then 
called  Goldsmiths-row,  in  Cheapside,  were  adorned  with 
gold  brocades,  velvet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  began  from  tlie  Tower  with  twelve  of  the 
French  ambassador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the  traypin^s 
of  their  hoTses  being  blue  sarsnet,  interspersed  w\V\i  vjVxXfc 
cro9§ei  ;  after  whom  marched  those  of  the  ci\ue«Vc\\\i  oi^^x « 
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Rcence  of  the  capital,  and  is  a  continual  nuisance 
to  neighbours  and  passengers. 

two  and  two,  followed  by  judges  in  their  robes,  two  and  two ; 
then  came  the  knights  of  the  Bath  in  violet  gowns,  puifled 
with  nienever.      Next  came  the  abbots,  barons,  bishops, 
earls,  and   marquises,  in  their  robes,  two  and  two.     Then 
the  lord  chancellor,  followed  by  the  Venetian  ambassador 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  :  next  the  French  ambassador 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  followed  by  two  gentlemen 
representing  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain ;  after 
whom  rode  the  lord  mayor  of  London  with  his  mace,  and 
Garter  in  his  coat  of  arms ;  then  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  high 
steward,  followed,  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  England,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  state  in  their  robes,  carrying  the  vyrobols 
of  their  several  offices:  then  others  of  the  nubility  in  crijDSop 
velvet,  and  all  the  queen's  officers  in  scarlet,  followed  by  her 
chancellor  uncovered,  who  immediately  preceded  his  mistress. 
The  queen  was  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  ja  mantle 
of  the  same  furred  with  ermine ;  her  hair  was  dishevelled,  and 
she  wore  a  chaplet  upon  her  head  set  with  jewels  of  inesti- 
mable value.     She  sat  in  a  litter  covered  with  silver  tissue, 
and  carried  by  two  beautiful  pads  clothed  in  white  damask, 
and  led  by  her  footmen.     Over  the  litter  was  carried  a  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  silver  bell  at  each  corner,  supported 
by  sixteen  knights  alternately  by  four  at  a  time. 

After  her  majesty  came  her  chamb^Iain,  followed  by  her 
master  of  horse,  leading  a  beautiful  pad,  with  a  side  saddle 
and  trappings  of  silver  tissue.  Neztcame  seven  ladies  in  crimson 
velvet,  faced  with  gold  brocade,  mounted  on  beautiful  horses 
with  gold  trappings.  Then  followed  two  chariots  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  in  the  first  of  which  were  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  and  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  second 
four  ladies  in  crimson  velvet;  then  followed  seven  ladies 
dressed  in  the  same  manner,  on  horseback,  with  magnificent 
trappings,  followed  by  another  chariot  all  in  white,  with  six 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet ;  this  was  followed  by  another  all 
in  red,  with  eiglit  ladies  in  the  same  dress  with  the  former : 
next  came  thirty  gentlewomen,  aliendants  to  the  ladies  of 
honour  ;  ihcy  were  on  liorseback.,  die^^^Vsi  v^^v&.^'Hf^stX.s 
And  the  cavalcade  was  closed  b^  l\i«  \iOT*R-^pis*x^*« 
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A  longer  course  of  scaffolding  is  doubtless 
ore  expensiye  than  a  shorter ;  but  it  is  hoped 

This  pompaui  praceision  being  airived  in  Fpncburch-slrrel, 
le  queen  itoppeil  at  a  bpauUfiil  pagesnl  crowdFd  wilb  cbiU 
i«i  in  niercaiitile  bsbitii ;  wbo  can grstn laird  her  majeity 
pon  Ihe  jojful  occajion  of  her  liappj  airival  in  the  city. 

Thence  she  proceeded  to  GracechuFch  comer,  where  Mat 
tecled  a  very  coagniEcent  pageant,  at  Ihe  eipence  aC  Ihe 
iimpanj  of  Aruealic  merrhanta,  in  whiah  was  feptesenled 
nouDt  Farnatsai.  villi  the  faimUin  'if  Helicon,  uF  white 
•Bible,  out  uf  which  arnsc  foiir  springs  abaDt  fayr  feet  high, 
iHiteiiag  Bl  the  top  in  n  imall  globe,  from  nhence  issued 
pleaijof  Rbemth  vise  till  niglit.  On  the  mount  ut  Apolta. 
■t  his  feet  was  Calliope,  and  bcnealli  were  Ihe  rest  of  the 
Hoiea,  sturounding  the  mount,  and  playing  upon  a  vaiiety 
«(  ausical  intttuments,  at  whose. feet  were  iniciibed  levcTal 
(pi^MM  suited  to  tire  occasion,  in  letters  of  gold. 

Her  majesty  tliCD  proceeded  to  LendenhnJI,  wbeie  stood  a  . 
[ngeant,  representing  a  bill  encompassed  with  red  and  white 
iJiei :  "nJ  above  it  ws!  a  gohlcn  slump,  upun  which  a 
vliite  falcon,  descending  from  above,  perched,  and  aas 
qaickly  followed  bj  an  angel,  who  puta  ciown  of  gold  upon 
til  head.  A  little  loner  on  the  hillock  sat  St.  Anne,  sur- 
Touuded  by  her  progeny,  one  of  whom  made  an  oration,  in 
which  was  a  oish  that  her  majesty  might  prove  eitremely 
prolific. 

The  procession  then  adianced  to  Ihe  conduit  in  Conihill ; 
vlure  Ihe  graces  sal  enthroned,  with  a  fountain  before  them, 
incessantly  discharging  wine  ;  and  underneath,  a  poet,  who, 
described  the  quslities  peculiar  to  each  of  these  amiable  dei- 
ties, and  presented  the  queen  with  their  several  gifts. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  conduit  thnt 
ilood  opposite  to  Mercera-hall  in  Clieapside,  and,  upon  llist 
occasion,  was  painted  with  a  variety  of  emblems,  and  during 
the  solemnity  and  remaining  part  of  the  day,  ran  with  dif- 

At  the  end  of  Wood-street,  the  standard  there  was  finely 
embellished  with  royal  portraitures  and  a  number  of  flKgs,  on 
VOL,  XI.  Q 
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that  the  time  is  now  past,  when  any  design  was 
received  or  rejected  according  to  the  money  that 

which  were  piuoted  coats  of  arms  and  trophies,  and  above 
was  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  Uie  aldermen's  station, 
where  the  recorder  addressed  tlie  queen  in  a  very  elegant 
oration,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  presented  her  with 
a  thousand  marks  in  a  purse  of  gold  tissue,  wliich  her  majestj 
verj  gracefully  received. 

At  a  small  distance,  by  Cheapside  conduit  was  a  pageant, 
in  which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus  ;  before 
whom  stood  the  god  Mercury ;  who  in  their  names,  presented 
the  queen  a  golden  apple. 

At  St.  Paul's  gate  there  was  a  fine  pageant*  in  wliich  sat 
three  ladies,  richly  dressed,  with  each  a  chaplet  on  her  head, 
and  a  tablet  in  her  hand,  containing  Latin  inscriptions. 

At  the  east  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  queen  was  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  St.  Paul's  school, 
with  verses  in  praise  of  the  king  and  her  majesty,  with  which 
slie  seemed  highly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgate,  which  was  finely  decorated, 
her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  songs  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  sung  in  concert  by  men  and  boys  upon  the 
leads  over  the  gate. 

At  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet-street,  a  handsome  tower 
with  four  turrets  was  erected  upon  the  conduit,  in  each  of 
which  stood  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  their  several 
symbols  ;  who  addressing  themselves  to  the  queen,  promised 
they  would  never  leave  her,  but  be  always  her  coiistant  atten- 
dants. Within  Uie  tower  was  an  excellent  concert  of  music, 
and  the  conduit  all  the  while  ran  with  various  sorts  of  wine. 

At  Temple-bar  she  was  again  entertained  with  songs,  sung 
in  concert  by  a  choir  of  men  and  boys  ;  and  having  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  returned  the  lord 
ma^'or  thanks  for  his  good  offices,  and  those  of  tlie  citiEens, 
that  day.  The  day  after,  the  lord  mayor;  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs,  assisted  at  the  coronation,  which  was  performed  with 
ffreat  splendour.  Stow*s  Annals, 

JVo£e,  The  same  historian  informs  us, thai  Queen  Elisabeth 
passed  In  the  like  manner,  through  the  city ,  to  Vvet  coioniLViOTL. 
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it  would  cost.  Magnificence  cannot  be  cheap, 
for  what  is  cheap  cannot  be  magnificent.  The 
money  that  is  so  spent,  is  spent  at  home,  and  the 
king  will  receive  again  what  he  lays  out  on  the 
pleasure  of  his  people.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted, 
that  if  the  cost  be  considered  as  expended  by  the 
publick,  much  more  will  be  saved  tnan  lost ;  for 
the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tops 
of  houses  are  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  only 
greater  numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show, 
but  each  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Some  regulations  are  necessary,  whatever  track 
be  chosen.  The  scaffold  ought  to  be  raised  at 
least  four  feet,  with  rails  high  enough  to  support 
the  stand ers,  and  yet  so  low  as  not  to  hinder 
the  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
people,  if  the  horse-ffuards,  by  which  all  our  pro- 
cessions have  been  of  late  encumbered,  and  ren- 
dered dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  the  coronation ;  and  if,  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass  in 
the  old  track,  that  the  number  of  foot  soldiers  be 
diminished;  since  it  cannot  but  offend  every 
Englishman  to  see  troops  of  soldiers  placed  be- 
tween him  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired guards  to  secure  his  person  from  his  sub- 
jects. As  their  station  makes  them  think  them- 
selves important,  their  insolence  is  always  such 
as  may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ;  and 
the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  such  imme- 
diate oppression,  always  produces  quarrels,  tu- 
mults, and  mischief. 

Q  2 
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ARTISTS'  CATALOGUE,  for  1702. 

The  publick  may  justly  require  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design,  for  which 
the  favour  of  the  publick  is  openly  solicited.    The 
artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  projectors 
of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who  have 
now  contributed  to  the  following  catalogue,  think 
it  therefore  necessary  to  explain  their  purpose, 
and  justify  their  conduct.     An  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this  king- 
dom, has  raised  various  opinions  and  conjectures 
among  those  who   are  unacquainted  with  the 
practice  in  foreign  nations.     Those  who  set  out 
their  performances  to  general  view,  have  been 
too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each  other, 
as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least  by 
vanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
though  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize  ;  it  cannot  be 
denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who  offer  themselves 
to  criticism  are  desirous  of  praise  ;  this  desire  is 
not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
based  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and 
of  envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ac- 
cused, who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
profits  of  their  proiession,  are  content  to  stand 
candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  un- 
experienced, and  diligence  yet  unrewarded ;  who, 
without  any  hope  of  increasing  their  own  repu- 
tation or  interest,  expose  their  names  and  their 
works  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  youiv^,  X)cv%  ^\^^^\sX.^'M3Ld 
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the  neglected.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is 
not  to  enrich  the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art : 
the  eminent  are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor 
the  obscure  insulted  with  contempt  ;  whoever 
hopes  to  deserve  public  favour,  is  here  invited  to 
display  his  merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac- 
count may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shewn,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spectators;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  depreciate 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of  works  of 
art ;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  experience, 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room  was 
thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whose  ap- 
probation was  most  desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 
is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to 
sell  their  works  for  their  due  price ;  to  remove 
this  inconvenience,  an  annual  sale  will  be  ap- 
pointed, to  which  every  man  may  send  his  works, 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  that 
conduct  the  exhibition.  A  price  will  be  secretly 
set  on  every  piece,  and  registered  by  the  secre- 
tary.    If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold  tot  mot^,  \)cv^ 
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whole  price  shall  be  the  artist's ;  but  if  the  pur- 
chaser s  value  is  at  less  than  the  committee,  the 
artist  shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  the  profits 
of  the  exhibition. 


OPINIONS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  LAW. 
From  Boswell's  Life  vf  Johnson. 

ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

[A  SCHOOLMASTER  in  Scotland,  was,  in  1772,  by 
a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his 
office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  Court  of  Session, 
considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
learning  and  education  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
teachers,  and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents,  instigated  by  the  complaints  of  their 
children,  restored  him.  His  opponent  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.Boswellwashis 
counsel.  On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Johnson  dictated 
the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Boswell,  as  some  as- 
sistance to  Mr.  B.  in  his  address  to  the  Lords.] 

"  Tlie  charge  is,  that  (this  schoolmaster)  has 
used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correc- 
tion, in  itself,  is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not 
reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To 
impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  and  has  never  been 
thought  inconsistent  with  parental  tenSerness. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest 
exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as 
good  things  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.     But 
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n  is  correction  immoderate?     When  it  is 
e  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required  ad 
endum  et  docendum,  for  reformation  and  in- 
ction.     'No  severity    is  cruel  which  obsti- 
f  makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty 
Id   be  to  desist,  and  leave  Uie  scholar  too 
less  for  instruction,  and  too  hiuch  hardened 
'eproof.     Locke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Education, 
tions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
ifant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it ; 
lad  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  cor- 
.on,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
ed.      The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young 
b,  are  very  different ;  as  different  must  be 
legrees  of  persevering  severity.    A  stubborn 
lar  must  be  corrected  till  he  is  subdued, 
discipline  of  a  school  is  military.     There 
I  be  either  unbounded  licence,  or  absolute 
ority.     The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only 
ults  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
ediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he  propa- 
3  obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
)lishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.    The 
•rious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make 
iiture  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruc* 
totally  ineffectual.     Obstinacy,  therefore, 
;  never  be  victorious.     Yet,  it  is  well  known 
there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy 
ution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  punish- 
t,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees 
atin.     Correction  must  be  proportionate  to 
sions.      The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
ie  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be 
ued  by  harsher  methods.    The  degrees  of 
astick,  as  of  military  punislimeTit,  no  «\A.\j^^ 
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rules  can  ascenain.  It  must  he  enforced  t 
overpowers  temptation ;  till  stubbornness  bee 
flexible,  and  perrerseneas  regular.  Custom 
reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  s< 
lastick  penalties.  The  schoolmaster  inflicti 
capital  punishments  ;  nor  enforces  his  edict 
either  death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law 
wisely  determined,  tliat  a  master  who  striki 
a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as  crim 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  proi 
no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reasonable, 
cause  they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  1 
the  punbhmenta  used  by  the  respondent. 
scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  blind  or  li 
or  with  a^  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  oi 
paired.  They  were  irregular,  and  he  punis 
them :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced 
punishment.  But  however  provoked,  he  n 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inftii 
nothing  beyond  present  pain ;  andhowmuc 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to 
termine  as  those  who  have  determined  ags 
him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  I: 
said,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  impn 
instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusa 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found. 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  t 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  proc 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischief.  What 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  hat 
sued :  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  h« 
BO  cautious  they  were  proper.  It  has  been 
jected,  that  the  respondent  admits  the  charg 
cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confut< 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  ei 
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dispersed  at  large  in  the  world,  or  continue  to 
inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred.    Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found  :  those  who 
remain  are  the  sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are 
not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers 
are  enemies.     If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity 
of  their  fathers  proves  thejustness  of  the  charge, 
it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows 
us,  that  men  who  are  angpry  on  one  ground  will 
accuse  on  another ;  with  how  little  kindness,  in 
a  tO¥m  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning 
is  regarded ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the  inha- 
bitants are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened 
to  and  followed.     In  a  place  like  Campbelltown, 
it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  th at  party  to  heat  them- 
selves with  imaginary  grievances.     It  is  easy  for 
them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  themselves ;  and 
natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting 
in  oppression.     The  argument  which  attempts  to 
prove  the  impropriety  of  restoring  him  to  the 
school,  by  alleging  that  he  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  is  not  the  subject  of  juridicial 
consideration ;  for  he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  must 
suffer,  not  for  their  judgment,  but  for  his  own 
actions.     It  may  be  convenient  for  them  to  have 
another  master ;  but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their 
own  making.     It  would  be  likewise  convenient 
for  him  to  find  another  school ;    but  this  con- 
venience he  cannot  obtain.     The  question  is  not 
what  is  now  convenient,  but  what  is  generally 
right.     If  the  people  of  Campbelltown  be  dis- 
tressed by  the  restoration  of  the  respondent,  they 
are  distressed  only  by  their  own  fault ;  b^  tiw:- 
hulent  passions  and  unreasonabVe  de%vtfe'fe\  V^ 
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tyranny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and  by  malic 
which  virtue  has  surmounted." 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  r 
versed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  17T 
and  the  schoolmaster  consequently  deprived  < 
his  situation.] 
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[It. was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  Ion 
period  to  be  an  established  principle  in  Scotc 
law,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  efFeci 
of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  interpositio 
of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezzlemen 
should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  th 
deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  wa 
technically  called  vicious  intromission.  Th 
Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed  the  strict 
ness  of  this  principle,  where  the  interferenc 
proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  a  cas 
which  came  before  that  Court,  in  1772,  Mr.  Boi 
well  had  laboured  to  persuade  the  judges  to  re 
turn  to  the  ancient  law.  It  was  his  opinion  th( 
they  ought  to  adhere  to  it,  but  he  exhausted  a 
his  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnso 
thought  as  he  did,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  i 
his  application  to  the  Court  for  a  revision  an 
alteration  of  the  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr.  Boi 
well  the  following  argument.] 

"  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its  fore 
only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court ;  an 
may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as  th 
Court  shall  think  proper. 

"  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  mak 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  en 
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It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  every 
N  is  dictated  by  reason ;  and  that  the  prac- 
•  every  legal  court  is  regulated  by  equity, 
le  quality  of  reason  to  be  invariable  and 
nt ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one  man  what, 
same  case,  is  given  to  another.  The  ad- 
e  which  humanity  derives  from  law  is  this : 
iC  law  gives  every  man  a  rule  of  action, 
rescribes  a  mode  of  conduct  which  shall 
him  to  the  support  and  protection  of  so- 
That  the  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  it 
issary  that  it  be  known :  it  is  necessary 
be  permanent  and  stable.  The  law  is  the 
re  of  civil  right:  but  if  the  measure  be 
;able,  the  extent  of  the  thing  measured 
3an  be  settled. 

>  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discre- 
i  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It 
ithdraw  the  direction  of  that  publick  wis- 
)y  which  the  deficiencies  of  private  under- 
ig  are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the 
id  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then 
►end  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the 
ce  of  the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  govern- 
38  not  by  law,  but  by  opinion :  not  by  a 
I  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable 
1,  which  he  can  never  know  but  after  he 
»mmitted  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
e  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
ich  he  can  never  know  before  he  has  of- 
it.  To  this  case  may  be  justly  applied 
iportant  principle,  misera  est  iavitfjis  ubi 
out  inco^fiitum  aut  vagum.  \i  \ii\.iom\^« 
'  not  crimiDal  till  it    exceeds   a  cexXaxcL 
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point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  conse 
quently  different  in-  different  minds,  the  righ 
of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the  credito 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and,  by  con 
sequence,  axe  jura  incognita  ;  and  the  result  cai 
be  no  other  tnan  a  mitera  servitus,  an  uncei 
tainty  concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servil 
dependance  on  private  opinion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibiliti 
that  there  may  be  intromission  without  fraud 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify  a 
occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the  lav 
The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as  vengeanc< 
Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used  but  to  strengtl 
en  protection.  That  society  only  is  well  goven 
ed,  where  life  is  freed  from  danger,  and  froi 
suspicion ;  where  possession  is  so  sheltered  h 
salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation  is  prevente 
more  frequently  than  punished.  Such  a  pn 
hibition  was  this,  while  it  operated  with  its  or 
ginal  force.  The  creditor  of  the  deceased  ws 
not  only  without  loss,  but  without  fear.  He  w? 
not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury  suffered ;  ft 
injury  was  warded  off. 

'^  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administe: 
ed,  it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  iim 
gined  to  have  the  power  of  healing.  To  punis 
fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper  art  of  vii 
dictive  justice :  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and  mal 
punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  emplo; 
ment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  intromii 
sion,  and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law  no  be 
ter  than  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink 
safe;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is  destructio] 
^But  surely,  it  is  bettex  to  encVo*^^^^^^^ 
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hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouragiftg  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  us  afterwards  a  little 
further,  and  let  us  perceive  our  folly  only  by  our 
destruction. 

**  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant  with 
extrinsidc  understanding.  Law  teaches  us  to 
know  when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we  suffer 
it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions,  by  which 
we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear  them. 
Qui  sibi  bene  temperat  in  liciH$,  says  one  of  the 
fathers,  nurtquam  cadet  in  illicita.  He  who 
never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intromit  with 
fraudulent  intentions. 

"  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious  in- 
tromission, has  been  very  favourably  represented 
by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence*,  whose  words 
have  been  exhibited  with  unnecessary  pomp,  and 
seem  to  be  considered  as  irresistibly  decisive. 
The  great  moment  of  his  authority  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  examine  his  position.  *  Some  ages 
ago  (says  he),  before  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  part  of  the  island  was  subdued,  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  was  necessary,  to 
restrain  individual?  from  plundering  each  other. 
Thus,  the  man  who  intermeddled  irregularly  with 
the  moveables  of  a  person  deceased,  was  sub- 
jected to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without 
limitation.  This  makes  a -branch  of  the  law  of 
Scotland,  known  by  the  naitie  of  vicious  intra- 
miuion :  and  so  rigidly  was  this  regulation  ap- 
plied in  our  Courts  of  Law,  that  the  most  trifling 
moveable  abstracted  malajide,  subjected  the  in- 

*Lord  Karnes,  in  hU  "  Hisloricul  Law  VthcW'* 

VOL.  XI,  ji 
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termeddler  to  the  foregoing  consequences,  which 
proved  in  many  instances  a  most  rigorous  punish- 
ment. But  this  severity  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  subdue  the  undisciplined  natute  of  our  people. 
It  is'  extremely  remarkable,  that  in  proportion 
to  our  improvement  in  manners,  this  regulation 
has  been  gradually  softened  and  applied  by  our 
Sovereign  Court  with  a  sparing  hand/ 

'M  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  observe 
ing,  that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has 
not  accurately  distinguished  the  deficiencies  and 
demands  of  the  different  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and  in- 
dependence, in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes, 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall 
be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and 
unsocial,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from 
the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their 
first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  uiis  original 
savageness  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness, 
the  product  of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet 
no  thought.  Men  continue  to  prosecute  their 
own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way;  and  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to 
restrain  individuals  from  plundering  each  other. 
The  restraints  then  necessary,  are  restraints  from 
plunder,  from  acts  of  publick  violence,  and  un- 
disguised oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our  an- 
cestors, as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
fraud,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of  good, 
men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil.  Open 
rapinQ  becomes  less  frequewl,  ^ti^  vvX^w^c^  ^n^ 
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way  to  cuimin^,  ThosB  who  before  invaded' 
pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  begin  to  en- 
nch  themselves  by  unequal  contractB  and  frau- 
dulent intromissions.  It  is  not  against  the  vio- 
lence of  ferocity,  but  the  circumTentions  of 
deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed ;  and  I  am  afraid 
the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  inces&nnt 
ttru^le  for  riches  which  commerce  excites,  give 
u  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  expected 
sf  artifice  and  fraud.  It  therefore  seems  to  be 
no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which  connects 
those  two  propositions ; — '  the  notion  is  become 
less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws  against 
(raud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.' 

"  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
Jad^s  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
libe  natioa  was  grown  less  fierce;  and,  I  am 
tfraid,  it  cannot  be  afStmed,  that  it  is  grown 
kss  fraudulent. 

"  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigo- 
rously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not  im- 
proper to  consider  what  are  tlie  conditions  and 
qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety  of  ii 
penal  law. 

"  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
to  its  end;  that,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  pro- 
vent  the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  Is, 
secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be 
of  auch  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of 
a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a 
penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolately  neces- 
sary, are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to 
the  moral  violation  of  the  law  theTC  aic  nt'Ui'j 
R  2 
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teoiptaUoQS,  and  that  of  the  physics 
there  is  great  facility. 

**  AU  these  conditions  apparent 
justify  the  law  which  we  a^re  now 
its  end  is  the  security  of  property, 
very  often  of  great  value.  The  met 
it  effects  the  security  is  efficacioii 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gra< 
jury ;  but  keeps  guilt  and  innocenc 
distinct  and  definite  limitation.  I 
mitSy  is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits 
cent.  Of  the  two  secondary  con 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  ii 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequci 
so  strong  and  so  frequent^  as  to  n 
most  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilan< 
to  withstand  its  prevalence  ;  and  tl 
which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  ti 
mission,  is  so  open  and  so  facile,^  tl 
it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intent 
should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  i 
he  will  not  confess)  that  which  1 
easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  ti 
by  the  law  ?  If  temptation  were 
law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary. 
enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult 
omission,  though  it  could  not  be  ji 
be  pitied.  But  in  the  present 
equity  nor  compassion  operate  a 
useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken,  : 
out  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  a 
ments  to  obedience  that  can  be 
safety  and  facility. 

"  I  therefore  return  to  my  orig 
tbs^t  a  law,  to  have  its  effects,  must 
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juid  stable.     It  may  be  eaiil  in  the  language  of 


the  Bchools,  £At  turn  recipit  maiui  tt  ntnus,— 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  nave  no  law,  but 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  Wo  must  either  have 
a  rale  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by  dis~ 
crelion  and  by  chance.  Deviations  from  the  law 
wuit  be  uniformly  puniehed,  or  no  man  can  be 
certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  ineliLu- 
lion  thia  Court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  uiat  such  devi- 
ations as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life 
NQsafe,  I  hope,  that  tlie  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
"ill  be  treated  with  due  reverence :  and  that 
consistent  and  steady  deciBions  will.furnish  the 
people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and 
fraudulent  intromissions  no  future  hope  of  ini- 
paoity  or  escape." 

ON  LAY-PATRONAGE 
IN  THE  ciiuncii  OP  acoTLjiKii. 

[Question — Whether  the  claim  of  lay-patrons 
to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well  founded  : 
and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it. 
ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  concurrcnuL' 
of  the  people?— Written  in  1773.] 

"  Against  the  right  of  patrons  ia  commonly  op- 
posed, by  tlie  inferior  judicatures!,  the  plua  oT 
conscience.  Their  conscience  tells  them,  that 
the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor :  their 
conscience  tells  ihem,  that  they  ought  noLto  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
rtnd  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
IS  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  bv(  ywi- 
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selves  of  something  to  be  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided :  and  in  questions  of  simple  unper- 
plexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  of  law, 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  rignts  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  enquiry. 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his  con- 
science, may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would 
be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting 
to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of  their  mi- 
nisters. But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  con- 
venience of  another.  Religion  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  injustice:  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  trans^ 
acted. 

"  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  know  whence  that  right  had 
its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
in  times  of  ignorance^  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the 
first  possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those  that 
succeed  them.  When  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.  Publick  worship  requires  a 
pubJick  place ;  and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as 
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they  were  converted,  built  churches  for  their  fa- 
milies and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance 
of  ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands ;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  mi- 
nister was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
is  a  position  so  generally  received  in  England, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are 
regularly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches 
which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
thus  endowed,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the 
patron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
him  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it  according 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose 
him,  because  the  people  did  not  pay  him. 

"  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  ori- 
ginal right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  ob- 
fiterated  and  obscured  by  many  translations  of 
property  and  changes  of  government;  that  scarce 
any  church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of 
the  builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have 
entered  subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights 
by  a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes. 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
right  of  patronage  extinguished  ?  If  the  right 
followed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same 
equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It  is, 
in  eflfect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  prolectfcd  b^ 
the  same  laws  with  every  other  ptwWe^e^    \jtV 
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US  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason, 

granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.     ^ 

the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appen< 

to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  gr 

the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  i 

lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  bi 

either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to 

people  is  the  same  thing,  is  by  the  Crown  g 

away.     Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often, 

possessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with  the  s 

right  as  it  was  conveyed.     It  may,  indeed, 

all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  frai 

lently  obtained.     But  no  injury  is  still  don 

the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  they  1 

never  lost.     Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Ti 

but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius'  injure  the  peo 

and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tende: 

[:  however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  i 

I:  may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  a^ 

Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved, 

||  a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be 

\'  sired,  our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  eqi 

^  It  were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be  ( 

%  in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in 

!j  possession  of  the  generous;  but  the  law  i 

leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  th 

and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covel 

and  power  with  the  cruel.     Convenience 

be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule 

been  established.     But  as  the  great  end  of 

.  vernment  is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  in 

p  venience  is  greater  than  that  of  making  i 

uncertain.     Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enem 

f.  J  publick  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads 

;,.  imagine),ry  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of 
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subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

**  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally 
Uansferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  right : — ^we  have  left  the  advocates  of  the 
people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the 
right  of  patronage.  What  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the^patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualifications  of  a  minister  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the 
patron  is  probably  the  only  judge  in  the  parish  ; 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others ; 
and  is  more  likely  to  enquire  minutely  and  dili- 
gently before  he  gives  a  presentation,  than  one 
of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing 
but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged,  that  though  the 
parish  might  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom  they  like 
better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate  with 
greater  efficacy*  That  ignorance  and  peryer«e- 
neMT  should  always  obtain  what  tVve^  \\V^,n^^^ 
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never  considered  as  the  end  of  government;  of 
which  it  is  the  ^eat  and  standing  benefit,  that 
the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act 
for  the  capricious.     But  that  this  argument  sup- 
poses the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  reso- 
lute to  act  according  to  their  best  judgments, 
though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  it& 
absurdity.     It  supposes  not  only  wisdom^  but 
unanimity  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
are  unanimous  or  wise.      If  by  some   strange 
concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should 
unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I 
could  not  charge  the  patron  with  injustice  for 
presenting  a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  as 
unkind  and  injudicious.     But  it  is  evident,,  that 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections  there  will  be  con- 
trariety of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion,  a 
parish    upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into 
factions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a 
minister    would    set    neighbours    at    variance, 
and  bring  discord  into  families.     The  minister 
would  be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would 
flatter  some,  and  bribe  others ;  and  the  electors, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and 
ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.     The  time  must,  how- 
ever, come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession 
of  the  church.     On  what  terms  does  he  enter 
upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish  ?     By  what  prudence  or  what  diligence 
can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that 
party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his  living? 
Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will  enter  the 
church  with  hanging  head  awd  doN^w^^^i  o-^es^ 
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afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by  whose  vote 
and  influence  he  has  been  overpowered.  He  will 
hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing  him,  and  his 
•minister  for  having  prospered  by  the  opposition; 
and  as  he  will  never  see  him  but  with  pain,  he 
will  never  see  him  but  with  hatred.  Of  a  mi- 
nister presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish  has 
seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say  than  that  they  do 
not  know  him.  Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  po- 
pular contest,  all  those  who  do  not  favour  him, 
have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms  principles  of 
hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection.  Anger  is  ex- 
cited principally  by  pride.  The  pride  of  a  com- 
pion  man  is  very  little  exasperated  by  the  sup- 
posed usurpation  of  an  acknowledged  superior. 
He  bears  only  his  little  share  of  a  general  evil, 
and  suffers  in  common  with  the  whole  parish ; 
but  when  the  contest  is  between  equals,  the  de- 
feat has  many  aggravations,  and  he  that  is  de- 
feated by  his  next  neighbour,  is  seldom  satisfied 
without  some  revenge :  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
bitterness  of  malignity  would  prevail  in  a  parish 
where  these  elections  should  happen  to  be  fre- 
quent, and  the  enmity  of  opposition  should  be 
rekindled  before  it  had  cooled.'* 


ON  PULPIT  CENSURE. 

[In  1776,  in  the  course  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  borough  of  Dumfermline,  one  of  the 
agents  for  a  candidate  who  was  charged  with  having 
been  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  with  having 
deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecuniary 
reward,  attacked  very  rudely  m  a  uewspaip^x  iVv^ 
Rev,  Mr,  James  Thomson,  one  of  tVie  mvxvvsXet^ 
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of  that  place,  on  account  of  a  suppose 
to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upoi 
minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  arra 
by  name  from  the  pulpit  with  some  sev 
the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was  ovei 
and  asked  the  minister  aloud,  ^'  What 
had  received  for  telling  so  many  lies 
chair  of  verity  ?"  The  person  arraign< 
father  and  brother,  who  also  had  a  shi 
the  reproof  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  i 
brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Thoms 
Court  of  Session,  for  defamation  and 
and  the  Court  decided  against  the  re^ 
fendant.  Dr.  Johnson  was  satisfied 
judgment  was  wrong,  and  dictated  to 
well,  who  was  one  of  the  defend ant'i 
the  following  argument  in  confutation 

"  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  ai 
cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act 
the  particular  circumstances  with  whv 
vested. 

"  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke 
cessarily  appendant  to  the  pastoral  ol 
to  whom  the  care,  of  a  congregation  is 
is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  fio< 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  b 
But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  lo 
he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for 
which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom 
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takes  to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  contra- 
4liction. 

^^  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  au- 
thority of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment. 
He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  an 
emptjr  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reromi  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

**  If  we  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers 
of  the  word  eixercising  the  whole  authority  of 
ihm  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them 
not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation, 
but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denun- 
ciation. In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  while 
religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  publick  censure, 
and  open  penance  :  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  when  the  church 
had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power :  while  the 
hand,  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of 
peratecution ;  and  when  governors  were  ready  to 
a€R9rd  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical 
authority. 

'^  That  the  Church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 
of  publick  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
waa- frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed  not 
its  power  from  the  civil  authcmty,  is  likevrise  cer- 
tain,  because  civil  authority  waa  at  that  time  its 
enemy. 

**  Tint  hour  came  at  leng^,  when,  a£tft,t  iVvt^^ 
hundred  ymtn  of  strug^e  and  d\&tte%%,  'IroliSj 

VOL.  XI,  s  ' 
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took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and 
laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tions.  .  The  magistrate  from  that  tim< 
rated  with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sente 
madie  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
had  no  intention  to  diminish  itsauthorit 
rebukes  and  those  censures  which  we 
before,  were  lawful  still.  But  they  ha( 
operated  only  upon  voluntary  submissi 
refractory  and  contemptuous  were  at  fi 
danger  of  temporal  severities,  except  ^ 

L '/  might  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of  cons 

the  detestation  of  their  fellow  Christian! 
religion  obtained  the  support  of  law, 
nitions  and  censures  had  no  effect,  the^ 

?r  conded  by  the  magistrates  with  coercio 

nishment. 

"  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesias 
tory,  that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame 
P|  lick  censure,  has  been  always  consider 

herent  in  the  church :   and  that  this 
not  conferred  by  the  civil  power;  for  it 
V  cised  when  the  civil  power  operated  2 

By  the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  \ 
the  Christian  magistrate  interposed  his 
to  rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but 
more  powerful  means  of  reformation 
pain  where  shame  was  insufficient ;  \ 
men  were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the 
j-t  ■  the  faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  impi 

,  i  from  spreading  abroad  the  contagion  0 

jness. 
''  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acki 

i.  power  of  publick  censure,  grew  in  time 
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tice  of  auricular  confessioii.  Those  who  dreaded 
the  blast  of  publick  reprehension,  were  willing 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a  private 
accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain  a  re* 
conciliation  with  the  Church  by  a  kind  of  clan- 
destine absolution,  and  invisible  penance;  con- 
ditions with  which  the  priest  would  in  times  of 
ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as  they 
increased  his  influence,  by  addmg  the  knowledge 
of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  offences,  and 
enlarged  his  authority,  by  making  him  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcilement. 

<<Pxom  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
free.  The  minbter  has  no  longer  power  to  press^ 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  or  torture  us 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession 
of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  we. 
have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  hb  just  and 
original  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may 
stiu  see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may  yet  hear, 
though  he  may  not  question.  And  that  know- 
ledge which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon  him  it 
is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock. 
A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked  neighbour,  may 
forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his  company.  A  minister  . 
who  has  in  his  congreeation  a  man  of  open  and 
scandalouswickedn^sfmaywarnhispariThioners 
to  shun  his  conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not 
only  lawful,  but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  cri- 
minal. He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in 
friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation. 
But  if  he  warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  for- 
bid him  to  warn  them  altogether  ?  Of  that  which 
is  to  be  made  known  to  all, how  is  there  an^  dififex- 
gnce  whether  it  be  communicated  loeacu^m^^^ 

s  2 
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or  to  all  together  ?  What  is  known  to  all,  must 
necessarily  be  pablick,  whether  it  shall  be  pub* 
lick  at  once,  or  publick  by  degrees,  is  the  only 
question.  And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  pubh- 
cation  the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning 
more  efiectnaL 

*"•  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus 
left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit, 
and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  parishioner, 
he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and  distress  the' 
timorous.  He  may  be  susfMcious,  and  condemn 
without  evidence:  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge 
without  examination :  he  may  be  severe,  and 
treat  sli^t  ofiences  with  too  much  harshness : 
he  may  be  malignant  and  partial,  and  g^ratify  hi» 
private  interest  or  resentment  under  the  shelter 
of  his  pastoral  character. 

^^'Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  allthi» 
there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil  be  to- 
exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done.  If 
nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is  dan-r 
ger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity. 
The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this  practice 
arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institution,  but 
from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Power, 
in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  sometimes 
improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law  must  judge, 
though  they  will  sometimes  judge  amiss.  A 
father  must  instruct  his  children,  though  he  may 
often  want  instruction.  A  minister  must  censure 
sinners,  though  his  censure  may  be  sometimes 
erroneous  by  want  of  judgment,  and  sometimes 
unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

'*  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre* 
sent  case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  er- 
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roneous  nor  unjust :  we  shall  find  no  breach  of 
private  confidence,  no  intrusions  into  secret  trans- 
actions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and  indubitable ; 
so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired. 
The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetra- 
tion insolent  and  open,  and  the  example  naturally 
mischievous.  The  minister,  however,  being  re- 
tired and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what  was 
publickly  known  throughout  the  parish ;  and  on 
occasion  of  a  public  election,  warned  his  people, 
according  to  his  duty,  against  the  crimes  which 
public  elections  frequently  produce.  His  warning 
was  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners,  as  pointed 
particularly  at  himself.  But  instead  of  pro- 
ducing, as  might  be  wished,  private  compunc- 
tion and  immediate  reformation,  it  kindled  only 
rage  and  resentment.  He  charged  his  minister, 
in  a  public  pBper^  with  scandal,  defamation,  and 
falsehood.  Tiie  minister,  thus  reproached,  had 
his  own  character  to  vindicate,  upon  which  his 
'pastoral  liuthority  must  necessarily  depend.  To 
be  charged  with  a.  defamatory  lie,  is  an  injury 
which  no  man  patientlv  endures  in  common  life. 
To  be  charged  with  polluting  the  pastoral  office 
with  scandal  and  falsehood,  was  a  violation  of 
character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it  affected  not 
only  his  personal  but  his  clerical  veracity.  His 
indignation  naturally  rose  in  proportion  to  his 
honesty,  and  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured 
honesty,  he  dared  his  calumniator  in  the  church, 
and  at  once  exonerated  himself  from  censure, 
and  rescued  his  flock  from  deception,  and  from 
danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses  pretends 
not  to  be  innocent :  or  at  least  onl^  i^i^1^tA^\ 
for  he  declines  a  trial.     The  crime  oi  vj\vvc\i\fcft. 
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is  accused  kas  frequent  opportunities  and  strong 
temptations.  It  has  alreiady  spread  far,  with 
much  depravation  of  private  morals,  and  much 
injury  to  publick  happiness.  To  warn  the  people^ 
therefore,  against  it,  was  not  wanton  and  offi- 
cious, but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

"  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy 
minister  is  charged  ?  He  has  usurped  no  domi-r 
nion  over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no  autho-r 
rity  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bash- 
ful and  corrigible  sinner.  His  censure  was  di*'- 
rected  against  a  breach  of  morality,  against  an 
act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  ap- 
propriated this  censure  to  himself,  is  evidenuy 
and  notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  oT 
his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attack  his 
faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence  and  printed 
accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence  ne- 
cessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  decided 
that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawful.*^ 


REVIEWS  AND  CRITICISMS. 


LETTER  ON  DU  HALDFS  HISTORY  OF 

CHINA,  17Sa. 

There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  more  talked 
of,  or  lees  known,  than  the  Chinese.  The  con- 
fVised  and  imperfect  account  which  travellers 
have  given  of  their  grandeur,  their  sciences,  and 
their  policy,  have  hitherto  excited  admiration, 
dut  have  not  been  sufl^cient  to  satisfy  even  a 
superficial  curiosity.     1  theteiot^  Te\>xtw  ^ wsl  tsl^ 


thanks  for  haviog  undertaken,  »t  so  great  an  ex- 
pence,  to  convey  to  English  readers  tiie  most  co- 
pious and  accurate  account,  yet  published,  of  that 
remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose  antiquity, 
magnificence,  power,  wisdom,  peculiar  customs, 
and  excellent  constitution,  undoubtedly  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  publick. 

As  the  satisfaction  found  in  reading  descrip- 
tions of  distant  countries  arises  from  acomparison 
which  every  reader  naturally  makes,  between  the 
ideas  which  he  receives  from  the  relation,  and 
ihose  which  were  familiar  to  him  before ;  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  countries  with  which 
he  is  acquainted,  and  that  which  the  author  dis- 
[ilays  to  his  imagination ;  ao  it  vurieg  according 
to  tiie  likeness  or  dissimihtude  of  the  manners 
of  the  two  nations.  Any  custom  or  law  un- 
heard and  unthought  of  before,  strikes  us  with 
tliat  surprise  which  is  the  effect  of  novelty;  but 
»  practice  conformable  to  our  own  pleases  us, 
because  it  flatters  our  self-love,  by  showing  us 
that  our  opinions  are  approved  by  the  general 
roacarrence  of  mankind.  Of  these  two  plea- 
snres,  the  first  ia  more  violent,  the  other  more 
Uiting ;  the  first  seems  to  partake  more  of  in- 
stinct than  reason,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained, or  defined  ;  thelatterhasits  foundation 
in  good  sense  and  reflection,  and  evidently  de- 
pends on  the  same  principles  with  moat  human 
paiisions. 

An  attentive  reader  will  frequently  feel  each  of 
these  agreeable  emotions  in  the  perusal  of  Dii 
Hatde.  He  will  find  a  calm,  peaceful  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  reads  the  moral  precepts  and  wise 
instmctions  of  the  Chinese  sages  ;    he  mil  fei 
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that  virtue  is  in  every  place  the  same,  aju 
look  with  new  contempt  on  those  wild  reas 
who  affina  that  morahty  is  merely  ideal,  an 
the  distmctiona  between  good  and  ill  are  i 
chimerical. 

But  he  will  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  that  n 
can  afibrd,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  wi 
Chinese  government  and  constitution;  h 
be  amazed  to  find  that  tJiere  is  a  country 
nobility  and  knowledge  are  the  Bame.wher 
advance  in  rank  as  they  adTancc  in  leamin 
promotion  is  the  effect  of  virtuous  industry, 
no  man  thinks  ignorance  a  mark  of  greatn< 
laziness  the  privil^e  of  hig-h  birth. 

His  surprise  will  be  still  heightened  by  tl 
lationshewilltheremeet  with  of  honest  min: 
who,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  have 
seen  more  than  once  in  that  monarchy,  anij 
adventured  to  admonish  the  emperors  of  ai 
viation  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  oi 
errour  in  their  conduct,  that  hasendangered  I 
their  own  safety,  or  the  happiness  of  tiieir  pi 
Hewillreadof  emperors ,  who,  when  they  have 
addressed  in  this  manner,  have  neither  stoi 
nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  their  minister! 
thoug'ht  it  majestic  to  be  obstinate  in  the  wi 
but  have,  with  a  greatness  of  mind  worthy 
Chinese  monarch,  brought  their  actions  will 
to  the  testof  reason,  law,  and  morality, 
scorned  to  exert  their  power  in  defence  of 
which  they  could  not  support  by  argument. 

1  must  confess  my  wonder  at  these  rels 
was  very  great,  and  had  been  much  greater 
1  not  onen  entertained  my  ima^nation  wil 
instance    of    the  like  conduct  in  a  prin 
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England,  on  an  occasion  that  happened  not  quite 
a  centary  ago,  and  which  I  shall  relate,  that  so 
remarkable  an  example  of  spirit  and  firmness  in 
a  subject,  and  of  conviction  and  compliance  in  a 
prince,  may  not  be  forgotten.  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  look  upon  this  letter  as  intended  to  do 
honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  serve  your  in* 
terest  by  promoting  your  undertaking. 

The  pnnce,  at  the  christening  of  his  first  son, 
had  appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  as  proxy 
for  the  fether  of  the  princess,  without  regard  to 
the  claim  of  a  marquis,  (heir  apparent  to  a  higher 
title,)  to  whom,  as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  then 

in  waiting,  that  honour  properly  belonged. 

The  marquis  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
affair,  till  he  heard  at  dinner  the  duke's  health 
drunk  by  the  name  of  the  prince  he  was  that 
evening  to  represent.  This  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity alter  dinner  of  enquiring  the  reason  of, 
and  was  informed  by  the  prince's  treasurer  of  his 
highness's  intention.  The  marquis  immediately 
declared,  that  he  thought  his  right  invaded,  and 
his  honour  injured,  which  he  could  not  bear 
without  requiring  satisfaction  from  the  usurper  of 
his  privileges  i  nor  would  he  longer  serve  a  prince 
who  paid  no  regard  to  his  lawful  pretensions. 
The  treasurer  could  not  deny  that  the  marquis's 
claim  was  incontestable,  ana  by  his  permission 
acquainted  the  prince  with  his  resolution.  The 
prince  thereupon  sending  for  the  marquis,  de- 
manded, with  a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how 
he  eould  dispute  his  commands,  and  by  what 
authority  he  presumed  to  controul  him  in  the 
management  of  his  own  family,  and  the  christ- 
ening of  his  own  son.     The  mar(\u\%  ^w%>n^\^^> 
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that  he  did  not  encroach  upon  the  pi 
but  only  defended  his  own  :  that  he 
honour  concerned^  and,  as  he  was  a ; 
would  not  enter  the  world  with  the 
reputation.  The  prince,  exasperatec 
high  degree,,  repeated  his  command 
marquis,  with  a  spirit  and  firmness  n< 
pressed  or  shaken,  persisted  in  his  de 
to  assert  his  claim,  and  concluded  wil 
that  he  would  do  himself  the  justic 
denied  him,  and  that  not  the  prince  hin 
trample  on  his  character.  He  was  tl 
to  withdraw,  and  the  duke  coming 
Auiei  him,  that  the  honour  was  offers 
asked ;  that  when  he  accepted  it,  he 
formed  of  his  lordship's  claim,  and  tl 
very  willingly  resigned  it.  The  m? 
.gracefully  acknowledged  the  civility  o 
expressions,  and  declared  himself  s£ 
liis  grace's  conduct ;  but  thought  it  i 
with  his  honour  to  accept  the  repres« 
a  cession  of  the  duke,  or  on  any  other 
as  his  own  acknowledged  right.  '. 
being  informed  of  the  whole  convei 
having  upon  enquiry  found  all  the  pn 
the  marquis's  ^ide,  thought  it  below 
to  persist  in  an  error,  and  restoring  i. 
to  his  right  upon  his  own  conditions 
him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  he  n 
trust  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  mai 
so  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  and  so  mu 
assort  it.  ^ 
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CONDUCT  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Fnun  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1742. 
i  univerBal  regard  whioh  is  paid  by  mankind 
to  BMCh  BceountB  of  public  transactiona  as  have 
been  written  by  those  who  were  engaged  in 
them,  may  be,  with  g;reat  probability,  ascribed  to 
Ihai  ardent  love  of  truth,  which  nature  has 
tiodled  in  tlie  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
eien  where  every  other  laudable  passion  is  ex- 
tinguished. We  cannot  but  read  such  narratives 
«lh  uncommon  curiosity,  because  we  consider 
llie  writer  as  indubitably  possessed  of  the  ability 
to  give  us  just  representations,  and  do  not  always 
(eflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to  the  op- 
portunities of  knowing;  toe  truth,  are  the  temp- 
tations to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  this  kind  have  at  least  an  incon- 
Uatable  superiority  over  those  whose  passions 
ue  the  same,  and  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It 
i«  evident  that  those  who  write  in  their  own  de- 
fence, discover  often  more  impartiality,  and  less 
contempt  of  evidence,  than  the  advocates  which 
faction  or  interest  have  raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  ihe 
parent  of  all  Memoirs,  is  the  ambition  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the 
fear  of  either  infamy  or  oblivion,  passions  which 
rjnnot  but  have  some  degree  of  influence,  and 
which  may  at  least  affect  the  writer's  choice  of 
Tacts,  tliongh  they  may  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
^vance  known  falsehoods.     He  ma^  p,p'?;tKV'iXc 
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or  extenuate  particular  circumstancesy  though 
preserves  the  general  transaction ;  as  the  gene 
likeness  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  thoi 
a  blemish  is  hid,  or  a  beauty  improyed. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  este 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of 
own,  and  makes  by  consequence  his  first  apol< 
for  his  conduct  to  himself;  and  when  he  ] 
once  deceived  his  own  heart,  which   is  for 
greatest  part  too  easy  a  task,  he  propagates 
deceit  in  the  world  without  reluctance  or  ci 
sciousness  of  falsehood. 
,    But  to  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  are  si 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  inc 
dulity,  and  to  make  history  of  no  use  ?  The  n 
who  knows  not  the  truth  cannoty  and  he  v 
knows  it  wiU  not,  tell  it ;  what  then  remains^ 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  live  in  perpet 
negligence  of  past  events ;  or  what  is  still  m 
disagreeable,  in  perpetual  suspense  ? 

That  by  such  remarks  some  incredulity 
indeed  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distr 
is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  student  in  1 
tory.  Distrust  quickens  his  discernment  of  < 
ferent  degrees  of  probability,  animates  his  seai 
after  evidence,  and  perhaps  heightens  his  pi 
sure  at  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  for  truth,  thoi 
not  always  obvious,  is  generally  discoverable,  i 
is  it  any  where  more  likely  to  be  found  than 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  publisl 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  falsehood  may  be  • 
tected  by  living  witnesses,  and  which  always  c 
tain  a  thousand  incidents,  of  which  the  wri 
could  not  have  acquired  a  certain  kpowled 
and  which  he  has  no  reason  for  dbguising. 


as  uxKiADRo'^Qji.      soft 

Such  is  the  Account  lately  published  by  the 
Dachess  of  Marlborough,  of  her  own  Conduct, 
by  which  those  who  are  veVy  little  concerned 
about  the  character  which  it  is  principally  in- 
tended to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  enter- 
tained and  instructed.  By  the  perusal  of  this 
VcouDt,  the  enquirer  into  human  nature  may 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  thoae  whose  namea  have  crowded  tlie 
luest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
liieir  minds  and  their  actions.  The  historian 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions, 
and  discover  tlie  secret  causes  of  important 
ereots.  And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  the  po- 
lite writer  may  learn  an  unaffected  dignity  of 
■bfle,  and  an  artful  simplicity  of  narration. 

The  method  of  confirming  her  relation,  by  in- 
KT^g  at  length  the  letters  that  every  transaction 
occasioned,  has  not  only  set  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work  above  the  danger  of  confutation,  but 
has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satiafaction  of  forming  to  him- 
self the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  judging 
how  nearly  aurh  as  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
Ihem  agree  with  those  which  they  now  give  of 
themselves. 

Even  of  those  whose  letters  could  not  be  made 
publick,  we  have  a  more  exact  knowledge  than 
can  be  expected  from  general  histories,  because 
we  see  them  in  their  private  apartments  in  their 
careless  hours,  and  observe  those  actions  in 
which  they  rodulged  their  own  incUnations,  with- 
out any  regard  to  censure  or  applause. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  Xing'  William,  of  -whoKv  \l.  wi-^ 
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be  collected  from  various  instances  that 
arbitrary,  insolent,  gloomy,  rapacious,  and 
that  he  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  play 
rant ;  that  he  had  neither  in  great  things 
small  the  manners  of  a  gentleman ;  that '. 
capable  of  gaining  money  by  mean  artifice 
that  he  only  regarded  his  promise  when 
his  interest  to  keep  it. 

There  are  doubtless  great  numbers  wl 
be  offended  with  this  delineation  of  the  r 
the  immortal  William,  but  they  whose  1 
or  sense  enables  them  to  consider  imparti; 
events  of  his  reign,  will  now  be  enabled 
cover  the  reason  of  the  frequent  opp< 
which  he  encountered,  and  of  the  perse 
fronts  which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  i 
They  will  observe  that  it  is  not  always  su 
to  do  right,  and  that  it  is  often  necessary 
gracefulness  to  virtue.  They  will  recollc' 
i  ,:  vain  it  is  to  endeavour  to  gain  men  by  gre: 

'  -jj  lities,  while  our  cursory  behaviour  is  i 

and  offensive :  and  that  those  may  be  dis 
by  little  things  who  can  scarcely  be  pleas 
great. 

Charles  the  Second,  by  his  affability  and 

ness,  made  himself  the  idol  of  the  nation, 

he  betrayed  and  sold.     William  the  Thi 

'  for  his  insolence  and  brutality,  hated  ] 

I  people  which  he  protected  and  enriched 

?  the  best  part  of  these  two  characters  been 

in  one  prince,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 

before  him. 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  the  reader  o 
a  shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with 
tJw  memory  of  Queen  Mary  has  been  hith« 
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tested — the  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pioua, 
the  celestial  Queen  Mary,  from  wheee  presence 
none  ever  withdrew  without  an  addition  to  hia 
happineBs.  What  can  be  charged  upon  this  de- 
light of  human  kind?  Nothing  less  than  that 
Me  wauted  boKeh,  and  was  insolent  with  her 
power;  that  she  was  resentful,  and  per  tin  ac  ions 
in  her  resentment;  that  she  descended  to  mean 
lets  of  revenge,  when  heavier  vengeance  was 
not  in  her  power;  that  she  was  desirous  of  con- 
Uouling  where  gho  had  uo  authority,  and  back- 
ward to  forgive,  even  when  she  had  no  teal  in- 
jury to  complain  of. 

This  is  a  character  so  different  from  all  those 

th&t  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 

princess,  that  the  reader  stands  in  su^ense,  till 

he  considers  the  inconsistencies  in  human  con- 

dnct,  remembers  that  no  virtue  is  without  its 

wetness,  and  considers  that  Queen  Mury'scba- 

racter  has  hitherto  had  this  great  advantage,  that 

t  has  only  been  compared  ^¥ith  those  of  kings. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  in 

lis  account  were  written  by  Queen  Anne,  of 

hich  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  they  will 

equally  useful  for  the  confutation  of  those 

10  have  exalted  or  depressed  her  character. 

ey  are  written  with  great  purity  and  correct- 

s,   without  any  forced  expressions,  affected 

■jses,  or  unnatural  sentiments,  and  show  un- 

mon  clearness  of  understanding,  tenderness 

Tection,  and  rectitude  of  intention  ;  but  dis- 

r  at  the  same  time,  a  temper  timorous,  anx- 

and  impatient  of  misfortune,  a  tendency  to 

.  into  complaints,  helpless  dependance  on 

.ffection  of  othcse,  and  a  weak  itiwi  ot 

T  3 
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moving  compassion.'  There  is  indeed  nothing 
insolent  or  overbearing,  but  then  there  is  nothing 
great,  or  firm,  or  regal;  nothing  that  enforces 
obedience  and  respect,  or  which  does  not  rather ' 
invite  opposition  and  petulance.  She  seemi 
born  for  friendship,  not  for  government;  and  to 
be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct'of  others,  other- 
wise than  by  her  own  example. 

That  this  character  is  just,  appears  from  the 
occurrences  in  her  reign,  in  which  the  nation  was 
governed  for  many  years  by  a  party  whose  prin- 
ciples she  detested,  but  whose  influence  she  knew 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemes  she 
was  subservient  against  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tyrannizing  over  her,  which  was 
made  by  turns  against  each  party,  proves  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  both,  she  was  easily  to  be  go- 
verned ;  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  letters  here  published  were  selected  with 
some  regard  to  respect  and  ceremony,  it  appears 
plainly  enough  from  them  that  she  was  what  she 
has  been  represented,  little  more  than  the  slave  of 
the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  they  are  of  less  im- 
portance, are  less  accurately  delineated ;  the  pic- 
ture of  Harley  is  at  least  partially  drawn,  all  the 
deformities  are  heightened,  and  the  beauties,  for 
beauties  of  mind  he  certainly  had,  are  entirely 
omitted. 
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OF  AUGUSTUS. 

BY  THOMAS  BLACKWELL,  J.U.D. 
Principal  of  Marisbal-CoIIege  in  tlie  University  of  Aberdeen. 

The  first  effect  wVvcVv  l\v\?»  Vjoc^s.  W^  vv^on  the 
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reader,  is  thatof  disgusting  him  with  the  author's 
»anity.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  here  are  some  new  treasures  of  literature 
spread  before  hia  eyes;  that  something  is  dis- 
covered, which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  con- 
cealed in  darkness;  that  by  hia  diligence  time 
baa  been  robbed  of  some  valuable  monument 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring;  and 
(hat  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now 
Kstored  to  fame. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be  surprised, 
when  he  shall  be  told  that  Mr,  Blackwell  has 
neither  digged  in  the  ruins  of  any  demolished 
city,  aor  found  out  the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez; 
nor  had  a  amgle  book  in  bis  hands,  that  has  not 
been  in  the  possession  of  every  man  that  was  in- 
clined to  read  it,  for  years  and  ages ;  and  that 
his  book  relates  to  a  people  who,  above  all  others, 
have  furnished  employment  to  the  studious,  and 
amusements  to  the  idle ;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  has  not 
been  examined  and  explained  a  thousand  times, 
and  whose  dress,  and  food,  and  household  stuff, 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  understand. 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  imputation 
of  vicious  difiidence  or  affected  humility,  who 
should  have  forborn  to  promise  many  novelties, 
when  he  perceived  such  multitudes  of  writers 
possessed  of  the  same  materials,  and  intent  upon 
tlie  same  purpose.  Mr,  Blackwell  knows  well 
ihe  opinion  of  Horace,  concerning  those  thnt 
open  their  unjieitakings  with  magnificent  pro- 
mises ;  and  he  knows  likewise  the  dictates  of 
Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  thai  of  Horace,  viUii 
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tor.vtiire.     New  wj.irks  niav  ue  cv/..-. 
Ad  ixiattTKils,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  may 
ihew  contrivance,  the  ornaments  interspersed  may 
discover  elesrance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  that  men 
of  proper  qualitications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  subject,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothings 
to  the  information  given  by  the  former  ;  for  the 
same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly 
or  more  delightfully  by  one  than  by  another,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  differ- 
ent form.  No  writer  pleases  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  author 
who  mention  the  Roman  afiairs,  and  reduce  ther 
to  common-places,  ought  not  to  boast  himself  f 
a  great  benefactor  to  &e  studious  world. 

After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattei 
in  which  he  seems  to  imitate  the  address 
Horace  in  his  vile  patabU  modicii  Sabinum^ 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the  **  Ron 
republic,  after  the  horrible  proscription,  was 
more  at  bleeding  Rome,     The  regal  power  of 
consuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and  the 
jesty  of  her  people,  were  nowtrampled  under  f 
these  [for  those]  divine  laws  and  hallowed 
toms,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  her  c 
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tion — ^were  set  at  nought,  and  her  best  friends 
were  lying  exposed  in  their  blood/' 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those 
who  suffered ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  one  but 
a  8chool-boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew 
great  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  gpew 
rich  grew  corrupt,  and,  in  their  corruption,  sold 
the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another. 

^'  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put 
to  ^e  highest  trial :  he  had  been  married  to  Clodia ; 
but  whether  the  family  did  not  please  him,  or 
whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  lady's  beha- 
viour during  his  absence,  he  soon  entertained 
thdughts  of  a  separation.  This  raised  a  good 
deal  oftalhy  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian  fa- 
mily inveighed  bitterly  against  Brutus-^but  he 
mlarried  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
as  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  husband  as  M.  Brutus. 
Sh6  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exalted  passion, 
and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  give  it  a 
sanction ;  she  did  not  only  love  but  adored  her 
husband  t  his  worth,  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  heroic  quality,  made  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  god,  while  the  endearing  returns  ot  ^esteem  and 
"tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her 
pride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
Brutus." 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this 
rapturous  preparation,  he  hears  the  whole  story 
of  Portia  in  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she 
'  breathed  out  her  last,  a  little  befoie  iW  bloodv^ 
proseHpHan,  and  "  Brutus  vComp\a\i\eA  Vi^w^^ 
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of  hid  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  having  paid  du 
attention  to  his  Lady  in  the  declining  state  < 
her  health." 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modern  termsr  Hi 
senators  and  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  an 
Ladies.  In  this  review  of  Brutus's  army,  wh 
was  under  the  command  ef  gallant  men^  tu 
braver  ojffic&'i  thanjrae  patriots^  he  tells  m 
^'  that  Sextus  the  Questor  was  Paymaster^  St 
cretary  at  War,  and  Commissary  General,  an 
that  the  sacred  discipline  of  the  Romans  require 
the  closest  connexion,  like  that  of  father  an* 
son,  to  subsist  between  the  General  of  an  arm 
and  his  Questor.  Cicero  was  General  of  th 
Cavalry, Bind  the  next  genera/ o/^cer  was  Flavius 
Master  of  the  Artillery,  the  elder  Lentulus  wa 
Admiral,  and  the  younger  rode  in  the  Band  q 
Volunteers  ;  under  these  the  tribunes,  with  man 
others  too  tedious  to  name."  Lentulus,  howevei 
was  but  a  subordinate  officer;  for  we  are  in 
formed  afterwards,  that  the  Romans  had  mad 
Sextus  Pompeius  Lord  High  Admiral  in  all  tk 
seas  of  t/ieir  dominions. 

Among  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  \ 
furious  and  unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rathe 
for  one  form  of  government  as  preferable  t 
another.  This  indeed  might  be  sufi^red,  becau» 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  mei 
have  always  differed,  and  if  they  continue  t 
obey  their  lawful  governours,  and  attempt  not  ti 
make  innovations  for  the  sake  of  their  favouriti 
schemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever  without  an^ 
just  reproach  from  one  another.  But  who  cai 
bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing 
who  in  fvl]  security  undertakes  the  defence  o 


die  assassination  of  Cwsbt,  aiid  declares  his  tl'so- 
lation  to  tpeak  plain  ?  Yet  let  not  just  sentiments 
be  oyerlooked  :  he  has  justly  observed,  that  the 
p«ater  part  of  raankjod  will  be  naturally  pre- 
judiced against  Brutus,  for  all  feel  the  benefits 
of  private  friendship ;  hut  few  can  discern  th« 
advantages  of  a  well-constituted  government. 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  for  the  djatunce  [seven  months]  be- 
tween the  first  account  of  this  hook,  and  its  con- 
tinuation. The  truth  is,  that  this  work  not  being 
forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  publick  ap- 
plause or  censure,  wassometimesjieglected,  and 
tometimefl  forgotten ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  have 
been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  might  avoid  to 
disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  desertion  of 
any  subject. 

it  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
liistory,  but  the  style;  not  the  veracity,  but  the 
address  of  the  writer;  for,  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  it  cannot  nearly  interest  any 
present  reader,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writings 
that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its  value 
only  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  delivered,  and 
the  reflections  v'ith  which  it  is  accompanifd . 
Dr.  Blackwell,  however, seems  tohaveheateilhis 
imagination  so  as  lo  be  much  affected  with  evi^ry 
event,  and  to  heUeve  tliat  he  can  affect  others. 
Euthusi-.ism  is  indeed  sufficiently  contagious ; 
but  1  never  found  any  of  his  readers  much  ena- 
moured of  the  glorious  Pompey,  the  patriot  ap- 
pmv'd,  or  much  inciinsed  ainiinst  the  lawlesx 
Catar ;  whom  this  autiior  probably  stabs  every 
day  and  night  in  his  sleeping  or  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  Jafe  into tiie world wil\v\«iiW\'j 
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for  freedom^  with  hm  Brutus  and  OasBius.  We 
have  all  on  %hh  side  of  the  Tweed  long  sioce 
settled  our  opinions :  his  zeal  for  Roman  Hberty 
and  declanmtions  agcdnst  the  violators  of  the  re- 
publican constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the 
reader's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar^ 
rative  without  the  interruption  of  epithets?  and 
exclamations.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  kiughter 
at  a  man  so  bold  in  fightmg  shadows,  so  busy  in 
a  dispute  two'thousand  years  past,  and  so  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  a  people,  who  while  they  were 
poor  robbed  mankind,  and  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  these  rob* 
beries  our  author  seems  to  have  no  very  quick 
sense,  except  when  they  are  committed  by  Cee- 
sar's  party,  for  every  act  is  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  a  patriot. 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were 
less  generally  acknowledged,  one  might  some- 
times suspect  that  he  had  too  frequently  con- 
sulted the  French  writers.  He  tells  us  that  Ar- 
ehelaus'  the  Rhodian  made  a  speech  to  Cassius, 
and  ifirso  saying  dropt  some  tears,  and  that  Cas- 
sius after  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  was  covered 
with  glory. — Deiotarus  was  a  keen  and  happy 
spirit — The  ingrate  Castor  kept  his  court. 

His  great  delight  is  to  shew  his  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  terms  of  art,  with  words  that 
every  other  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
spised»  When  Pompey  conquered  the  pirates, 
he  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  the  Hne.— 
The  Xanthian  parapets  were  tore  down. — Brutus^ 
suspecting  that  his  troops  were  plundering,  com- 
manded the  trumpets  to  sound  to  their  colours.— 
Most  people  understood  the  act  of  attainder 
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passed  by  the  senate. — The  Numidian  troopors 
TCTc  unlikely  in  their  appearance- — The  Numi- 
Jians  beat  up  one  quarter  after  another. — Sal- 
ndtenns  resolved  to  pass  his  men  over  in  boats 
of  leather,  and  he  g:ave  orders  for  equipping  a 
Hifikient  number  of  tiatfiort  of  BraaJl  crafL — 
Pompey  had  light  agile  frigates,  and  fought  in  a 
itrail  ■where  the  current  and  cavern*  occasion 
nritls  and  a  roH, — A  sharp  out'look  was  kept  hy 
the  admiral. — It  is  a  run  of  about  fifty  Roman 
miles. — BnitUH  broke  Lipella  in  the  eight  of  the 
umy.  Mark  Antony  garbled  the  senate.  He 
>aaa  brave  man,  well  qualified  foracommodore. 

In  his  choice  of  phrases  he  frequently  uses 
words  with  great  solemnity,  which  every  other 
■oiith  and  pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity 
ukI  levity  I  The  Rhodians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  in  poor  plight  fled  back  to  Rhodes. — Boys 
lud  girle  were  easily  kidnapped. — Deiotarus  was 
a  mighty  believer  of  augury. — Deiotarus  de- 
stroyed liis  ungracious  progeny. — The  regularity 
i'fthe  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. — They 
deeired  the  consuls  to  curb  such  heinous  doings. 
He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that  no  side  of 
a  question  came  amiss  to  him. — Brutus  found  his 
mistress  a  coquettish  creature. 

He  sometimes,  with  most  unlucky  dexterity, 
miles  the  grand  and  the  burlesque  together ;  the 
riolaiioH  of  faith,  tir,  says  Cassius,  liai  at  l/io 
door  nf  the  Ithodiatit  by  reiterated  acts  of  jifr- 
fidfi. — The  iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  those 
binder  it  to  death,  and  catched  the  rest  as  in  a 
trap. — When  the  Xanthians  heard  the  military 
shout,  and  saw  the  flame  mount,  they  concliiiled 
there  would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  jisowV 
sun-set,  and ilwi  liad been  dl  holworV«ucc\\w>i\i. 
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He  has  often  words  or  phrases  with  which  our 
language  has  hitherto  had  ho  knowledge. — One 
was  a  heart-friend  to  the  republic. — ^A  deed  wa» 
expeded. — ^The  Numidians  begun  to  reel,  and 
were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  confusion. — ^The 
tutor  embraced  his  pupil  close  in  his  arms. — 
Four  hundred  women  were  taxed,  who  have  no 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  citizens. 
— Men  not  bom  to  action  are  inconsequential  in 
government — CoUectitious  troops. — The  foot  by 
their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  in  the 
Phasaliac  field. — He  and  his  brother,  with .  a 
politic  common  to  other  countries,  had  taken  op- 
posite sides. 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical 
kind.  The  glorious  news — eager  hopes  and  di»-' 
mal  fears — bleeding  Rome — divine  laws  and  hal- 
lowed customs — ^merciless  war — intense  anxiety. 

Sometimes  the  reader  is  suddenly  ravished 
with  a  sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  the 
noise  is  past,  the  meaning  does  not  long  remain. 
When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  in- 
stead of  heavy  dragging  and  slow  toil,  they  set 
about  it  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had 
been  striving  at  the  Olympick  games.  They 
hurled  impetuous  down  the  huge  trees  and  stones, 
and  with  shouts  forced  them  into  the  water ;  so 
that  the  work,  expected  to  continue  half  the 
campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  completed  in  a  few 
days.  Brutus's  soldiers  fell  to  the  gate  witli  resist- 
less fury,  it  gave  way  at  last  with  hideous  crash. 
— This  great  and  good  man,  doing  his  duty  to  his 
country,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  glorious 
fell  in  the  cause  of  Rome ;  may  his  memory  be 
ever  dear  to  all  lovers  o^  WbextNf,  learning,  and 
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humanity ! — This  promise  ought  ever  to  embalm 
his  memory. — The  queen  of  nations  was  torn  by 
no  foreign  invader. — Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her 
own  sons^  and  was  ravaged  by  her  unnatural  off- 
spring :  all  the  great  men  of  the  state^  all  the 
goody  all  the  holy,  were  openly  murdered  by  the 
wickedest  and  worst.  Little  islands  cover  the 
harbour  of  Brindisi>  and  form  the  narrow  outlet 
from  the  mmierous  creeks  that  compose  its  ca- 
pacious port.  At  the  appearance  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  a  shout  of  joy  rent  the  heavens  from  the 
surrounding  multitudes. 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathered 
by  every  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  of 
ek>quence.     But  having  thus  freely  mentioned 
our  Author's  faults,  it  remains  that  we  acknow- 
ledge  his  merit;  and  confess  that  this  book  is  the 
work  of  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  is  full  of  events 
displayed  with  accuracy,  and  related  with  viva- 
city; and  though  it  is  sufficiently  defective  to 
cni^  the  vanity  of  its  Author,  it  is  sufficiently 
entertaining  to  invite  readers.^ 


REVIEW  OF  FOUR  LETTERS  FROM   SIR 
ISAAC  NEWTON  TO  DR.  BENTLE^^ 

COKTAXHXMO    BOMB     ABGUMBHTS  IW    PBOOP   OP    A     V^^.... 

From  the  Literary  Mag&zme,  vol  Lp.  ad^  1*756. 

It  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  sVxouU 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  small,  ^'nrit:!;^^  oi 
such  a  subject,  by  such  an  author.  Yet:  X  ^  o^ 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  very  ^^tii^a 
tory :  for  they  are  answers  to  enquiries  x^^^-% 

*  From  the  LHemy  Magaxiiie,  vol.  I.  y.  4\^_ 
VOL.  XT,  tr 
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lished ;  and  therefore  though  they  contain  many 
positions  of  great  importance,  are^  in  some  parts, 
imperfect  and  obscure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr. 
Bentley's  Letters. 

Sir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  hui^  done  is 
due  to  nothing  hut  indmiry  and  patierit  thought ; 
and  indeed  long  consideration  is  ^o  necessary  in 
such  abstruse  enqtiiries,  that  it  is  always  danger- 
ous to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  press,  and  of  which  it  is  uncertain  Whether 
much  patience  and  thought  h^ve  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  qtiestion  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  observe  how  even  tbe 
mind  of  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

"  As  to  your  first  query,"  says  te,  "  it  seeins 
to  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  all  the  matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly 
scattered  throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every 
particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  thfc 
rest,  and  the  whole  s^ace  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite ;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  gravity 
tend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  inside,  and 
by  consequence  fall  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
whole  space,  and  there  compose  6tih  ^eat  sphe- 
rical mass.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly  dis- 
posed throughout  an  infinite  space,  it  could 
never  convene  into  one  mass,  biit  some  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into  an- 
other, so  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of  great 
masses,  scattered  at  ^reat  distances  from  one  to 
another  throughout  ail  that  infinite  space.  And 
thus  might  the  sun  and  fixed  stslrs  be  formed, 
supposing  the  matter  'weie  o^  ^  Vstfv^  T«tov\«., 
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But  how  the  i^atter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts^  and  that  part  of  it  which  U  At  to  comppse 
a  shining  body>  should  fall  down  into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest  which  is  fit  to  com- 
pose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not  ipto 
one  great  body  like  the  shining  matter,  but  into 
many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  T^cre  an 
opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  th^  planets 
lucid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they 
continue  opaque,  or  all  they  be  changed  into 
opaque  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
not  tnink  more  explicable  by  mere  natural  causes, 
but  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  the  QQi^nsel  and 
contrivance  of  a  voluntary  agent." 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed 
through  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with  such 
difficmties,  as  makes  it  almost  9,  contradictory 
supposition,  or  a  supposition  destructive  of  itself. 

Matt^  fvenfy  disposed  through  infinite  space, 
is  eith^  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  cheated,  it 
infers  a  Creator :  ^f  it  \Yas  eternal,  it  had  be^n 
from  eternity  evenly  spread  through  infinite  space : 
or  it  had  been  pnce  coalesced  in  masses,  and  af- 
terwards been  diffused.  Whatever  state  was 
first,  must  have  been  from  eternity,  and  whs^t 
(ii^d  l^een  from  eternity  could  not  be  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginning  to  act  as  it  had  nevpr 
acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  act  pf 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infiqitely  and 
evenly  difiVtied  was  a  moment  without  coalition, 
it  could  never  coalesce  at  fill  by  its  own  power. 
If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could 
never  be  ^vefily  diSu^  tlirpvigh  infinite  s^acc. 
Matter  being  suppqs^  eternal,  t\iexe  ivevet  ^'d:^ 
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a  time  when  it  could  be  difiPused  before  its  con- 
globationy  or  conglobated  before  its  diffusion. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  un- 
derstood: for  he  says,  in  his  second  Letter, 
"  The  reason  why  matter  eyenly  scattered  through 
a  fitiite  space  would  convene  in  the  midst,  you 
conceive  the  same  with  me ;  but  that  there  should 
be  a  central  particle,  so  accurately  placed  in  the 
middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  attracted  on  all 
sides,  and  thereby  continue  without  motion, 
seems  to  me  a  supposition  fully  as  hard  as  to 
make  the  sharpest  needle  stand  upright  upon  its 
point  on  a  looking-glass.  For  if  the  very  mathe- 
matical centre  of  the  central  particle  be  not  ac- 
curately in  the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the 
attractive  power  of  the  whole  mass,  the  particle 
will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all  sides.  And 
much  harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the  particles  in 
an  infinite  space  should  be  so  accurately  poised 
one  among  another,  as  to  stand  still  in  a  perfect 
equilibrium.  For  I  reckon  this  as  hara  as  to 
make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an  infinite  number 
of  them  (so  many  as  there  are  particles  in  an  in- 
finite space)  stand  accurately  poised  upon  their 
points.  Yet  I  grant  it  possible,  at  least  by  a 
divine  power;  and  if  they  were  once  to  be  placed, 
I  agree  with  you  that  they  would  continue  in  that 
posture,  without  motion,  for  ever,  unless  put  into 
new  motion  by  the  same  power.  When  there- 
fore I  said,  that  matter  evenly  spread  through  all 
space,  would  convene  by  its  gravity  into  one  or 
more  great  masses,  I  understand  it  of  matter  not 
resting  in  an  accurate  poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  that  by  matter  evenly  spread 
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through  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  mean  ^taifer  not  evenlu  9pread.  Matter  not 
evenly  sprf^4  will  i^deed  convene,  but  jt  will 
conveiie  as  soon  fu»  it  exists.  And,  in  my  opinion, 
this  puzzling  questipn  about  matter  is  only  how 
th^t  oofiiM  bf  that  riever  covM  have  be^,  or  iiirhat 
a  mgn  thinks  on  when 'he  thinks  of  nothing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides,  make  it  eternal,  or 
of  late  production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be 
no  regular  system  produced  but  by  a  voluntary 
find  meting  agent.  This  the  gr^f  Newtpn  al- 
ways asserted,  and  this  he  asserts  in  the  third 
letter :  but  proves  in  another  manner,  in  a  man- 
ner perhaps  more  happy  and  conclusive. 

"  The  hypothesis  or  deriving  the  frame  of  the 
world  by  mechanical  principle^  fron^  matter 
evenly  sjpre^d  ^l^rpugh  the  heavens,  beipg  incon- 
sisteyit  with  fuy  system,  I  had  considered  it  very 
little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore troubled  you  with  a  line  or  two  more  about 
it,  if  this  comes  not  too  late  for  your  use. 

"  In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal 
rotations  of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from 
gravity,  but  required  a  divine  arm  to  impress 
them.  And  though  gravity  might  give  the 
planets  a  motion  of  descent  towards  the  sun, 
either  directly,  or  with  some  little  obliquity,  yet 
the  transverse  motions  by  which  they  revolve  in 
their  seyeral  orbs,  required  the  divine  anQ  tf>  im- 
press them  according  to  the  taijigents  of  their 
orbs.  I  would  now  add,  that  the  nypothesis  of 
matter's  being  at  first  evenly  spread  through  the 
heavens,  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the 
hyppthei^is  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  super- 
natural power  to  recpnc^^  ti^^n^^  ^tid^  \]kvet^^ci\fc 
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it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate gravitVf 
it  is  impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  and  stars,  to  fly  np  from  them, 
and  become  evenly  spread  throughout  all  the 
heavens,  without  a  supernatural  power;  and  cer- 
tainly that  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without  a 
supernatural  power,  could  never  be  heretofore 
without  the  same  power." 
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JOURNEY, 

From  PottTSMOUTH  to  Kingston  upon  Tuameb,  tiuroogh 
Southampton,  Wiltshire,  &c.  with  MiscelUneous 
Thougbts,  moral  and  reiig^ious;  in  Sixtj^-four  Letters: 
addressed  to  Two  Ladies  of  the  Partie.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Essay  on  T*a,  considered  as  pernicious  to 
Health,  obstructing  Industry,  and  impo?erisbiug  the  Nation : 
with  an  Account  of  its  Growth,  and  great  Consamption 
in  these  Kingdoms  ;  witli  several  Political  Reflections ; 
and  ThoughU  on  Publick  Love  :  in  Thirty-two  Letters  to 
Two  Ladies,     bt  mb.  h*  *  •  ♦  *. 

From  the  Literary  Magazine,  vol,  2,  No,  xiii,  1767. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  we 
gave  them  a  short  account  of  this  book,  with  a 
letter  extracted  from  it,  in  November,  1756. 
The  author  then  sent  us  an  injunction  to  forbear 
his  work  till  a  second  edition  should  appear: 
this  prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial;  for 
an  author  is  no  longer  the  sole  master  of  a  book 
which  he  has  given  to  the  public ;  yet  he  has 
been  punctually  obeyed ;  we  had  no  desire  to  of- 
fend him,  and  if  his  character  may  be  estimated 
by  his  book,  he  is  a  man  whose  failings  may  well 
Jbe  pardoned  (ox  his  virtues. 
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The  second  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
corrected  and  enlarged^  and  yielded  up  by  the 
author  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shall 
find  in  us  no  malignity  of  censure.  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  had 
submitted  his  pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  gram- 
marian, that  the  elegancies  of  one  line  might 
not  have  been  disgraced  by  the  improprieties  of 
another;  but  With  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree 
of  merit  which  overbalances  much  greater  er- 
rours  than  impurity  of  style. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  collections  one 
of  the  letters,  in  which  Mr.  Hanway  endeavours 
to  shew,  that  the  consumption  of  Tea  is  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all 
his  observations  on  this  modern  luxury ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous 
declaration,  that  he  is  to  expect  little  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and 
shameless  Tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  years 
diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this 
fascinating  plant,  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time 
to  cool,  who  with  Tea  amuses  the  evening,  with 
Tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  Tea  wel- 
comes the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion,  that 
Bohea  and  Green  Tea  are  leaves  of  the  same 
shrub,  gathered  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  produced  by  dif- 
ferent shrubs.  The  leaves  of  Tea  are  gathered 
in  dry  weather ;  then  dried  and  curled  over  the 
fire  in  copper  pans.  The  Chinese  use  little  Green 
Tea,  imagining  that  it  hinders  digestion  and  ex- 
cites ffevers.    How  it  should  have  either  effect  \& 
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not  easily  discoYere4 ;  ^(i  i^  we  CQUsidei 
iuQum^rabie  pifsjudices  w)iich  prevail  (^oncei 
Q\if  ow^  pl^ntSy  we  ^)iall  ?ery  little  regar4  l 
opiii|Qfi9  of  tl^e  Chinese  Yulgsur^wbich  expec; 
does  not  cpQ^rm* 

Whe^  t)^p  Pliines^  dri^J^  Tea,  \hey  infv 
^lightly,  apd  an^tra^t  only  the  more  volatile  p 
\^\i\.  though  th^  seems  to  require  great  quan 
at  a  time,  yef  the  autJior  l:)eUeves,  pejrhaps 
because  he  ha^  ?^n  ii^pUfi^tion  to  believe  it, 
the  English  and  Dutc^i  use  |i^ore  than  all  t\ 
habitants  qf  that  exten^Y^  empire.  TheCh 
drink  it  spnietim^f}  with  acids,  seldom  witb  si 
and  this  prfictice  our  author,  \y^o  h^,s  no  i 
tion  to  find  any  thing  right  at  home,  fecoipn 
to  his  countrymen. 

The  history  of  t;he  rise  and  progress  of 
drinking  is  truly  curious.      Tea  was  fir$ 
ported  from  Holland  by  the  Earls  of   Arlii 
and  Ossory,  in  1666 ;  from  their  ladies  the  w 
of  quality  leairi^ed  its  use.     I^  price  was 
thriBe  pounds  a  pound,  and  cqntfnued  the 
to  l7iX7.     In  1715,  we  beg^n  to  use  Green 
and  the  prsu^tice  pf  drinlpng  it  d§&c^nded  1 
Ipwer  clpiss  pf  the  people.     In  1720,  the  F: 
began  to  send  it  hither  by  a  clandfBStine 
merce.     From  1717  to  1726,  we  imported  ] 
ally  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
173^  to  1742,  a  pillion  and  two  hundred 
sand  pounds  were  eyery  year  brought  to  Loi 
in  ^ome  years  afterwaras  three  millions ;  a: 
1.7p§,  ne^r  four  p^llipn/s  of  pounds,  or  two 
sand  tons,  in  which  w^  are  not  to  reckon 
which  is  ^prr^pUtiQ^9ly  introduced,  whict 
haps  is  nei^rly  as  n^uch.     Such  quantitie 


/  what  iirc  the  qualities  of  EUcha 
,t  tlic  consequences  of  sucli  a.  trade, 
.'oceeds  to  enumerate  the  mischiefs 
jeema  willing  to  charge  upon  it  every 
:  he  can  find.  He  begins,  however, 
Lg  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  de- 


of  tlie  Chinese  ships  areprc' 

It 


voyage  homewards  from  the  scurvy  il'i 


out  this  report  I  have  madi 
Lhough  I  cannot  find  that  these  ere 
empt  from  scorbutic  maladies,  ili 
r  them  less  than  other  mariners 
■  equal  length.     This  I  ascribi 


$  possessing   any  medicinal  qua- 

t)ting  them  to  drink  more  water, 
t  food  more  copiously,  and  per- 


I 


ar  punch,  or  other  strong  liquc 

■oceeds  in  the  pathetick  strain,  to  ' 

how,  by  drinking  Tea,  they  in- 
alth,  and  what  is  yet  more  dear, 

prevail  ?  How  many  sweet  crea- 
sex  languish  with  a  iceak  digestioit, 
assi'vdi'S,  melanckolif,  and  twenty  'ti;;    ^ 

cli,  in  spite  of  the_^ocK/(y,  have  yet  |  'ji'W 

■ept  the  general  one  of  BerriMMCftM-  tjji   [■ 

them  change  their  diet,  and  among  Pf"  ' 

leave  off  drinking  Tea,  it  is  more 
:  tlie  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
alth." 

r  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth, 
Jo  not  drink  their  Tea  so  hot  as  we  ,,     , 

ley  have  bad  teeth.     This  caa.aut  l^^ 
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be  ascribed  entirely  to  sugar,  for  they  use  ve 
little,  as  already  observed  ;  but  we  all  know  th 
hot  or  eold  things  which  pfLiti  tl^e  tei^thy  destr 
them  also.  If  we  drank  less  Tea,  and  used  gen 
acids  for  the  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  so 
oranges,  though  we  had  a  less  number  of  Fren 
dentists,  I  fancy  this  essential  part  of  beai 
would  be  much  better  preserved. 

"  The  women  in  the  United  Provinces,  who  i 
Tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  remai 
able  for  had  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid,  a 
many  are  troubled  with  certain  feminine  d 
orders  arising  from  a  related  habit.  The  P' 
tuguese  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain  w 
sweetmeats,  and  yet  tl^ey  have  very  good  tee 
but  their  food  in  general  i^  more  of  a  farinace^ 
and  veget9,ble  Hind  th?^n  ours.  Thqy  also  dr 
cold  water  instead  of  sipping,  koit,  and  never  ta 
any  fermented  liquors ;  fop:  tl^es.e  Reasons  th^ 
of  sugar  does  not  seen^  to.  be  at  all  pemicious 
them." 

"Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature    i 
comeliness,  and  women  their  beauty.     I  am 
young,  but  methinks  there  i^  not  quite  so  mi 
beauty  in  t-bis  land   as  ther^  was.     Your  n 
chambermaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  supp 
by  sipping  f^a.     Even  the  agnations   of 
passions  at  cards  are  not  so  great  enemies  to 
male  charms.     What  Shakespeare  ascril^ 
the  conc^alip^ent  of  love,  i^  in  this  a,g^  more 
quently  occasion^  by  the  use  of  TV^r" 

To  raise  the  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes 
account  of  a  pig's  tail  scalded  witl^  Tea,  on  wh 
however,  he  does  not  muc]^  i^sisiti 

Of  these  dreadful  eipPec^,  soii^i^  ^re  p^rh 
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imaginary,  and  some  may  have  another  cause. 
That  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
females,  thalJi  in  l^ose  who  entered  the  world 
wirti  tis,  all  of  tis  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom 
beknty  hals  ceaised  to  smile ;  but  our  fathers  and 
graiidf^ei^  taatle  tire  saVne  complaint  before  us ; 
and  <ydr  ^fetefrity  will  still  find  beauties  irre- 
sistibly t^6Wetful. 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
tremors,  fits,  habitual  deprei^sion,  and  all  the 
maladies  which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility, 
are  more  frequent  than  in  any  f6rmer  time,  is,  I 
believe,  true,  however  deplorable.  But  this  new 
race  of  evils  will  riot  be  expelled  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  Tea.  This  general  languor  is  the  ef- 
fect of  general  luxury,  of  general  idleness.  If 
it  be  most  to  be  founa  among  Tea-drinkers,  the 
reason  is,  that  Tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amuse- 
ments of  the  idle  arid  luxurious.  The  whole 
mode  of  life  is  changed ;  every  kind  of  volun- 
tary labour,  evety  exercise  that  strengthened  the 
nerves  and  hardened  t^e  muscles,  is  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  inhabitarits  are  crowded  together 
in  populous  cities,  so  thM  no  occasion  of  life  re- 
quires much  motion :  every  one  is  near  to  all  that 
he  wants ;  and  the  rich  and  delicate  selddm  pass 
frotn  one  street  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of 
pleasure.  Yfet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat 
and  drink,  like  th6  hunter  and  huntresses,  the 
farmers  and  the  hduse^ives  of  the  former  gene- 
ration ;  and  they  that  pass  ten  hours  in  bed,  and 
eight  at  cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
six  at  the  table,  are  tanght  to  impilte  to  Tea  all 
the  dls^asfes  whidh  a  Ufe  unvirttural  m  ^\\l\si»  ^^&:^^ 
niay  chance  to  bring  upon  tViem. 
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Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  those  who  use 
it  most,  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  for 
interrupting  business,  or  diversifying  idleness. 
They  who  drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty, 
are  equally  punctual  in  preparing  or  partaking 
it ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  discover  by  their 
indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brought  to- 
gether not  by  the  Tea,  but  the  Tea-table.  Three 
cups  make  the  common  quantity,  so  slightly  im- 
pregnated, that  perhaps  they  might  be  tinged 
with  the  Athenian  dcuta^  and  produce  less  ef- 
fects than  these  Letters  charge  upon  Tea. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  shew  yet  other  bad 
qualities  of  this  hated  leaf. 

"  Green  Tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infu- 
sion, is  an  emetick ;  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China ;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation  ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk 
by  many  without  such  an  effect.  The  infusion 
also,  when  it  is  made  strong,  and  stands  long  to 
draw  the  grosser  particles,  will  convulse  the 
bowels ;  even  in  the  manner  commonly  used,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  to  you  from  my  own  experience. 

"  You  see  I  confess  my  weakness  without  re- 
serve ;  but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  Tea,  if 
their  digestion  is  weak,  and  they  find  themselves 
disordered,  they  generally  ascribe  it  to  any  cause 
except  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the  effect 
just  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water ;  let 
it  be  sa,  and  my  argument  is  still  good;  but  who 
pretends  to  say  it  is  not  partly  owing  to  particular 
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a?  perhaps  such  as  partake  of  cop- 
1  there  is  cause  toapprehend  is  some- 
ae:  if  we  judge  from  the  manner  io 
aid  to  be  cured,  together  with  itsor- 
,s,  there  is  some  foundation  for  this 
lit  a  drop  of  strong  Tea,  eitlier  Green 
it  chiefly  the  former,  on  the  blade  of 
Lgh  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the  game 
itriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  cor- 
y  in  it,  vei-y  different  from  tliat  of 
itaina  the  knife." 

ards  quotes  Paulli  to  prove  that  Tea 
oe,  and  ought  twl  to  be  tueil^terlhe 
■  1  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
miasion,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that 
ies  of  Tea  cannot  be  in  the  right. 
siccatiTe,  according  to  Paulli,  it  can- 
he  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines  ; 
■ch,  it  must  constringe  the  stomach, 
■elax  it. 

lable  quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
on  with  acorns,  the  bark  and  leaves 
avery  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  the 
ch  is  given  to  the  Tea,  is  really  in 
ik  may  be  madeof  anyferrugineous 
stringent  vegetable,  as  it  is  generally 
Is  and  copperas. 

the  writer  digresses  to  spirituous 
t  which  he  will  have  no  controversy 
terary  Magazine;"  we  slial!  there- 
nost  his  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it 
/,  that  the  mischiefs  arising  on  every 
^  compendious  mode  of  druokon- 
rmous  and  insupportable  ;    equally 

among  the  great  and  the  meaLU-, 


t 
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filling  palaces  with  disquiet  and  distraction ; 
harder  to  be  borne  as  it  cannot  be  menntioned; 
and  ov=erwhelming  multitudes  vrith  rncurable  dis- 
eases and  unpitied  poverty. 

"  Though  JVii  and  Gin  have  spread  theit 
baneful  influence  over  this  island  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's other  domitiions,  yet  you  may  be  well  as- 
sured, that  the  Oovemours  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  will  iexert  their  utmost  skill  and  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  the  children  under  their  care 
from  being  poisoned,  oT  enervated  by  otie  or  the 
other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ca^e  df  work- 
htmses ;  it  is  well  kno^n,  to  the  shaane  0f  ^hoi^ 
who  are  charged  With  the  care  of  thewi,  that  'ffh, 
has  been  too  often  permitted  to  eMet  their  gates; 
and  the  debauched  appetites  of  the  people  wfco 
inhabit,  these  houses,  has  bereii  urged  as  ^a  reason 
for  it, 

"  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  rettie- 
dies :  if  laws  are  rigidly  executed  against  mur- 
derers in  the  hlghwaiy,  those  who  provide  a 
draught  of  gin,  which  we  see  is  timrderfms,  ought 
not  to  be  'c^ufUi^ceH:ced,  1  am  how  informed, 
that  in  certain  hospital.  Where  €he  number  of  the 
sickus^d  to  be  abotit  SWO,  in  14  years, 

From  1764  to  l'J18, -they  increased  to  8189; 

From  1718  to  1734,  still  augmented  to  12,710; 

And  from  1734  to  1749,  mnltiplied  to  38,147. 
"What  a  dreadful  spectre  does  this  exhibit! 
nor  must  we  wonder,  when  satisfactory  evidence 
was  given  before  the  'great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  near  eight  ti<niions  of  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits,  at  tlie  standard  it  is  commonly  reduced 
to  for  drinking,  wAs  actually  consumed  annually 
in  dratns !  the  shocking  difference  in  the  numbers 
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and  we  may  presume  of  the  daad  i 

ppoaed  to  keep  pace  with  gin:  and  '|      ] 

^eiiiouE  and  unuiejudiceil  pbyeicians 
•0  this  cause.     What  is  to  be  done 

melancholy  qircumstaac-es  ?     Shall  ' 

itenance  the  dUlillery,  fpr  t^ie  aake  f 

liWi  out  of  tenderness   (o  the  few  '       [ 

Fer  by  its  being  abolished;  for  fear  of 
B  of  the  peo^;    or  that  foreigners  'l 

I  upon  lis  ?     There  can  be  no  evil  so  " 

t  we  now  suffer,  except  the  making; 
•onsumption,  and  paying  for  it  to 
1  miyney,  which  I  hope  never  will  be 

he  reeexue,  it  certainly  may  be  re- 
ixes  upon  the  tieeetsarie$o(  life,  even 
ead  tfB  eat,  or,  in  other  wordSi  upon  ' 

hich  is  the  great  source  of  supply  to 
a.ad  to  iHtiivi4u»U.     Nor  can  I  per-  "fi 

It',  but  that  the  people  may  he  wwonfif  f'  ' ' 

abit  of  poisoning  themselves.     The  'U  i''  ' 

'  onrnggling  a  bulky  Hqvifi,  joined  to  J   J 

which  onght  to  be  exercised  towacds  .^l4,  i 

whose  illegal  commerce  is  of  so  in^  l.^i 

ture,  must  in  time  produce  the  effect 
ipirituous  liqtiore  being  aboliahedj  in- 
.ving  the  most  undisciplined  and  abun- 
',  we  might  Eoon  boasta  race  of  men, 
religious,  and  industrious  evcu  to  a 
We  should  soon  see  the  poudermf 
he  poor's  rate  decrease,  and  the  beauly 
k  of  the  land  rejuvenate.  Schools, 
i,  and  hospitals,  might  then  be  sulli- 
■ar  our  streets  of  distress  and  miacry, 
;r  will  be  tlie   e:\se   wltilfit  the   luve.  lit 


II 
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poison  prevails,  and  the  means  of  ruin  is 
above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  city  o 
don,  two  thousand  two  hundred  in  Westn 
and  one  thousand,  nine  hundred,  and  th 
Holborn  and  St.  Giles's. 

"  But  if  other  uses  still  demand  liquid 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  so] 
in  quart  bottles,  sealed  up  with  the  King' 
with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  sold  t? 
being  mixed  with  a  strong  emetick. 

"  Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  tl 
temperance,  and  this  excludes  others  wl 
such  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life, 
cannot  by  any  means  support  themselves. 
it  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  ha 
life,  is  the  most  substantial  charity ;  and  tl 
regulation  of  charity-schools,  hospitals,  and 
houses,  not  the  augmentation  of  their  ni 
can  make  them  answer  the  wise  ends  for 
they  were  instituted, 

"  The  children  of  beggars  should  bealsc 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  chile 
the  publick.     Thus  the  distressed  might 
lieved  at  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  ex] 
the  idle  be  compelled  to  work  or  starve  ;  a 
mad  be  sent  to  Bedlam.     We  should  n 
human  nature  disgraced  by  the  aged,  the 
ed,  the  sickly,  and  young  children.  beggin< 
bread ;  nor  would  compassion  be  abused  b} 
who  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  to  catch  th 
wary.     Nothing  is  wanting  but  common 
and  honesty  in  the  execution  of  laws, 

"  To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  streets, 
more  practicable  than  to  abolish  bad  habits  i 
//aar9,  where  greater  numbers  perish.    W 
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ia  many  familiaj'  iastaiices  the  fatal  effects  uf 
example.  The  cacelees  spending  of  time  among 
tervantt,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  in- 
faots,  is  often  fatal;  the  nurae  freciuently  de- 
nioye  the  child !  the  poor  infant  beips'  left  ne- 
eded, expires  whilst  she  is  sipping  her  Tea! 
This  may  appear  to  you  as  rani  prejvdiee,  or 
futi  but  I  am  assured,  from  the  most  in^^niabk 
nidence,  that  many  very  estraordioary  cases  of 
■his  kind  have  really  happened  among  those 
vhose  duty  doea  not  permit  of  such  )un<)  of 
habits." 

"  Jt  is  partly  frcMn  B«ch  causes,  that  nurses  of 
the  cLildsen  <^  the  pKblick  often  farffft  theni- 
tdves,  anU  become  impatieiU  when  infanta  cry  : 
the  next  step  to  this,  is  u$iug  eKtrtiordisary 
miuie  to  quiet  thoni.  l  have  ^resjjy  mentiuuetl 
the  term  killing  nurse,  ^x  knPWfl  in  some  work- 
houses :  Vettioe  treacle,  poppi/  wafer,  and  God- 
f'eift  cordial,  have  been  the  kind  instruments  of 
lulling  the  child  to  his  everlasliHg  rest.  If  tliesc 
piaut  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when 
tbe  child  expired,  all  was  well,  and  no  questions 
athed  by  the  superieur».  An  ingenious  friend  of 
inioe  informs  me,  that  this  has  been  so  often  the 
case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  treacle 
has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  haoo 
mercy  vpon  me,  in  allusion  to  the  nurses'  hack- 
Keyed  expression  of  pretended  grief  when  infants 
expire  1     Faretoell  T' 

I  know  not  upon  what  observation  Mr.  Hun- 
way  founds  his  coniidence  in  the  Governours  of 
Uie  FoundUng'  Hospital,  men  of  whom  !  have 
nut  auy  knowledge,  but  whom  I  intieat  to  con- 
sider a  little  the  minds  aa  well  as  W^e!&  u'i  \S.\b 
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children.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  Irreligion 
equally  pernicious  with  Gin  and  Tea^  and  there- 
fore think  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  through  the 
Hospital,  I  found  not  a  child  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  his  creed  or  the  commandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  is  to  rescue 
them  from  an  early  grave,  that  they  may  find  em- 
ployment for  the  gibbet;  from  dying  in  inno- 
cence, that  they  may  perish  by  their  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  effects  of  Tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  I  think,  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and  which, 
after  soliciting  them  by  this  watery  luxury,  year 
after  year,  I  have  not  yet  felt :  he  proceeds  to 
examine  how  it  may  be  shewn  to  affect  our  inte- 
rest ;  and  first  calculates  the  national  loss  by  the 
time  spent  in  drinking  Tea.  I  have  no  desire  to 
appear  captious,  and  shall  therefore  readily  ad- 
mit, that  Tea  is  a  liquor  not  proper  for  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  as  it  supplies  no  strength  to 
labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but  gratifies  the  taste 
without  nourishing  the  body.  It  is  a  barren  su- 
perfluity, to  which  those  who  can  hardly  procure 
what  nature  requires,  cannot  prudently  habituate 
themselves.  Its  proper  use  is  to  amuse  the  idle, 
and  relax  the  studious,  and  dilute  the  full  meals 
of  those  who  cannot  use  exercise,  and  will  not 
use  abstinence.  That  time  is  lost  in  this  insipid 
entertainment,  cannot  be  denied;  many  tnfle 
away  at  the  Tea-table  those  moments  which 
would  be  better  spent ;  but  that  any  national  de- 
triment can  be  ihierred  from  tins  waste  of  time, 
does  not  evidently  appear,  because  I  know  not 
that  any  work  remains  undone  for  want  of  hands. 
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Our  manufactures  seem  to  be  limited,  not  by  the 
possibility  of  work,  but  by  the  possibility  of  sale. 

His  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  affirms, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
silver  are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  Tea,  and  that  tor  two  mil- 
lions more  brought  clandestinely  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts,  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  The  author  justly  conceives, 
that  this  computation  will  waken  us ;  for,  says 
he,  **  The  loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  time,  the  in- 
jury of  morals,  are  not  very  sensibly  felt  by  some, 
who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the  loss  of 
money."  But  he  excuses  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political  arith- 
meticians, or  to  enquire  so  much  what  the  nation 
loses,  as  how  themselves  may  grow  rich.  It  is 
certain,  that  they  who  drink  Tea  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  those  that  import  it;  but  if  Mr. 
Hanway's  computation  be  just,  the  importation 
and  the  use  of  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stopped  by 
a  penal  law. 

The  author  allows  one  slight  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  Tea,  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with 
far  greater  justice  urged  both  a^inst  that  and 
many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  ^'  The 
Tea-trade  employs  (he  tells  us)  six  ships,  and  five 
or  six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to  China. 
It  likewise  brings  in  a  revenue  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which,  as  a  tax  on 
luxury,  may  be  considered  as  of  great  utility  to 
the  state."  The  utility  of  this  tax  I  cannot  find; 
a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than  another  tax, 
4inle8S  it  hinders  luxury^  which  canuolb^  ^'^v^c^^ 
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the  kupost  upon  Tea,  while  it  is  thus  used  by  the 
great  and  the  mean^  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
truth  iSy  that  by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tbousand  pounds,  we  procure  the  means  of 
shifting  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  at 
best,  only  from  one  hand  to  another ;  but  per- 
haps sometimes  into  hands  by  which  it  is  not  very 
honestly  employed.  Of  the  five  or  six  hundred 
seamen  sent  to  China,  I  am  told  that  sometimes 
half,  and  commonly  a  third  part,  perish  in  the 
voyage ;  so  that  instead  of  setting  this  navigation 
against  the  inconveniencies  already  alleged,  we 
may  add  to  them,  the  yearly  loss  of  two  hundred 
men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  reckon,  that  the 
trade  of  China  has  destroyed  ten  thousand  men 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

If  Tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  impoverishes 
our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  g^es 
opportunity  to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  al- 
ways looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law,  the  weakness  of  our 
government,  and  the  corruption  of  our  people, 
let  us  at  once  resolve  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

''  If  the  questicMW^s,  how  to  promote  industry 
most  advantageously,  in  lieu  of  our  Tea>-trade, 
supposing  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
already  fully  supplied  with  men  and  money  ?  If 
a  quarter  the  sum  now  spent  in  Tea,  were  laid 
out  annually  in  plantations,  making  publick  gai^ 
dens,  in  paving  and  widening  streets,  in  making 
roads,  in  rendering  rivers  navigable,  erecting 
palaces,  building  bridges,  or  neat  and  convenient 
houses  where  are  now  only  kmts;  draining  lands, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  barren  of  some 
use ;  should  we  not  be  gainers,  and  provide  more 
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for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  Tea-trade  ?*' 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money,  and 
we  shall  afterwards  very  easily  find  ways  to 
spend  it. 

REPLY  TO  A  PAPER  IN   THE   GAZET- 
TEER OF  MAY  2(1,  1757. 

From  the  Literary  Magazine^  vol.  IL  p.  253. 

It  is  observed  in  the  sage  Gil  Bias,  that  an  ex- 
asperated author  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  have, 
therefore,  very  little  hope  oi  making  my  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days  Journey :  in- 
deed so  little,  that  I  have  long  deliberated  whe- 
ther I  should  not  rather  sit  silently  down  under 
his  displeasure,  than  aggravate  my  misfortune  by 
a  defence  of  which  my  heart  forbodes  the  ill  suc- 
cess. Deliberation  is  often  useless.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice ;  -  and 
that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  cause,  with- 
out a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  since  I  shall 
run  the  hazard  of  a  new  offence  by  the  necessity 
of  asking  him  why  he  is  angry  ? 

Distress  and  terrour  often  discover  to  us  those 
faults  with  which'we  should  never  have  reproach- 
ed ourselves  in  a  happy  state.  Yet,  dejected  as 
I  am,  when  I  review  the  transaction  between  me 
and  this  writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been 
deficient  in  reverence.  When  his  book  was  first 
printed,  he  hints  that  I  pYOcured  a  sight  of  it 
before  it  was  published.  How  the  sight  of  it 
WHS  procured,  1  do  not  now  verj  e^^icXVj  \^\s\^\sw- 
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ber;  but  if  my  curiosity  was  greatei 

Erudenoe,  if  I  laid  rash  hands  on  the 
ime,  I  have  surely  suffered  like  him 
the  box,  from  which  evil  rushed  into  tl 
I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  a 
of  an  author  not  higher  than  myself; 
confirmed  in  my  opinion,  when  I  found 
letters  were  not  written  to.  be  printet 
eluded,  however,  that  though  not  vyrii 
printed,  they  were  printed  to  be  read 
serted  one  of  them  in  the  collection  of 
last.     Not  many  days  after  I  received 
forming  me,  that  I  ought  to  have  wa 
more  correct  edition.     This  injunctior 
ed.     The  edition  appesured,  and  I  sup 
self  at  liberty  to  tell  my  thoughts  v 
upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  mi 
an  act  of  parliament.     Qut  see  the  fa 
rant  temerity !    I  now  find,  but  find  to 
instead  of  a  writer  whose  only  powe 
pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  mei 
important  corporation;  a  man  who, 
us  in  his  letters,  puts  horses  to  his  ch 
It  was  allowed  to  the  disputant  of  ( 
up  the  controversy  with  little  reaista 
master  of  forty  legions.     Those  who 
weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her 
would  forgive  me  if  I  should  pay  th 
spect  to  a  Governour  of  the  Founds 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  rectituc 
tion  incites  me  to  ask  once  again»  li 
offended  ? 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon 
unlucky  pen  has  happened  to  vent 
the  author  of  the  Journal ;  and  the 
Hospital, 


Of  Tea  what  have  I  said  ?     Thut  I  have  drank 
twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  he- 
re it  not  to  be  poiBon ;    that  if  it  dries  the 
res,  it  cannot  soften  them;    that  if  it  eon- 
TBffe»,»t  cannot  relax.    I  have  modestly  donht- 
whether  it  has  diminished  tlie  strength  of  our 
•B,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women  ;  and  whether 
»mch  hinders  tlie  process  of  our  woollen  or 
ra  Bianufaetures ;  but  I  allowed  it  to  be  a  bar- 
n  superflaity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutritious, 
ttt  neither  supplied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
ather  relieved  weariness,  nor  «xhilarated  sor- 
w  :  I  inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
Isebood,  the  sumaeKported  topurchaae  h;  and 
■oposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 
Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  sftid,  that  his 
junction  was  somewhat  too  magisterial.     This 
laid  before  T  knew  that  he  was  a  Governonr  of 
'  Foundlings :  but  he  seems  ini-lined  to  punish 
I  failure  of  respect,  as  the   Czar  of  Muscovy 
If-   war    iipr>n  Sweden,  because   he  was  not 
ted  with  anfiicient  honours  when  he  passed 
ijgh  the  country  in  disgnise.     Yet  was  not 
rreverence  without  extenuation.   Something 
aid  of  the  merit  of  meaning  jprf(,  and  the 
alist  was  declared  to  be  a  man  whom  fait- 
■ight  rciWbe  pardoned  far  kit  virtuei.    This 
htghetet  praise  which  human  gratitude  can 
upon   human  merit;    praise  that  wordd 
ore  than  satisfied  Titus  or  Augustus,  btft 
must  own  to  be  inadequate  and  penu- 
hen  offered  to  the  member  of  an  import- 
)OTation. 

asked  whether  1  meant  to  satirize  the 
■riticise  the  writer,  when  \  *w^  ^b-V  ^ 
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believes,  only  'perhaps  because  he  lias  inclination 
to  believe  it,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  consume 
more  Tea  thanthe  vast  empire  of  China?  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  I  did  not  at  that  time 
consider  the  distinction.  The  writer  I  found  not 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  and  I  did  not  imme- 
diately recoUeot  that  the  man  put  horses  to  his 
chariot.  But  I  did  not  write  wholly  without  con- 
sideration. I  knew  but  two  causes  of  belief, 
evidence  and  inclination.  What  evidence  the 
Journalist  could  have  of  the  Chinese  consumption 
of  Tea,  I  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  officers 
of  the  East  India  Company  are  excluded,  they 
best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the  country 
of  China ;  they  are  treated  as  we  treat  gypsies  ana 
vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  every  night  to 
their  own  hovel.  What  intelligence  such  tra- 
vellers may  bring,  is  of  no  great  importance. 
And  though  the  missionaries  boast  of  having 
once  penetrated  further,  I  think  they  have  never 
calculated  the  Tea  drank  by  the  Chinese.  There 
being  thus  no  evidence  for  his  opinion,  to  what 
could  I  ascribe  it  but  to  inclination  ? 

I  am  yet  charged  more  heavily  for  having  said, 
that  he  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  right  at 
home,  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  im- 
putation to  the  subject  which  produced  it,  and 
supposed  me  to  insinuate  only  that  he  meant  to 
spare  no  part  of  the  Tea-table,  whether  essence 
or  circumstance.  But  this  line  he  has  selected 
as  an  instance  of  virulence  and  acrimony,  and 
confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  splendid  panegyrick 
OQ  himself.  He  asserts,  that  he  finds  many  things 
right  at  home,  and  that  he  loves  his  country  al- 
most to  enthusiasm. 
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I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  had  found  in 
his  country  many  things  to  please  him  ;  nor  did 
I  suppose  that  he  desired  the  same  inversion  of 
every  part  of  life,  as  of  the  use  of  Tea.  The 
proposal  of  drinking  Tea  sour,  shewed  indeed 
such  a  disposition  to  practical  paradoxes,  that 
there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  some  succeeding 
letter  should  recommend  the  dress  of  the  Pi<^ts, 
or  the  cookery  of  the  Eskimaux.  However,  I 
met  with  no  other  innovations,  and  therefore 
was  willing  to  hope  that  he  found  something  right 
at  home. 

But  his  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  rise 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,  amidst  his  rage  against 
Tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apology  for  the  East- 
India  Company,  as  men  who  might  not  think 
themselves  obliged  to  be  political  arithmeticians. 
I  hold,  though  no  enthusiastick  patriot,  that 
every  man  who  lives  and  trades  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  community,  is  obliged  to  consider 
whether  he  hurts  or  benefits  those  who  protect 
him ;  and  that  the  most  which  can  be  indulged 
to  private  interest  is  a  neutral  traffic,  if  any  such 
can  be,  by  which  our  country  is  not  injured, 
though  it  may  not  be  benefited. 

But.  he  now  renews  his  declamation  against 
Tea,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  or  power  of 
those  that  have  interest  or  inclination  to  support 
it.  I  know  not  of  what  power  or  greatness  he 
may  dream.  The  importers  only  have  an  inter- 
est in  defending  it.  lam  sure  they  are  not  great, 
and  I  hope  they  are  not  powerful.  Those  whose 
inclination  leads  them  to  continue  this  practice, 
are  too  numerous,  but  I  believe  their  power  is 
Much  as  the  journaliBt  may  defy  V\l\io\3A.  coSblxwLv- 
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tism.  The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rises  to  en- 
thusiasm, is  an  ambi^ous  and  uncertain  virtue : 
when  a  man  is  €nthusiastick,  he  ceases  to  be 
reasonable,  and  when  he  once  departs  from  rea- 
son, what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  Tea  ?  As  - 
the  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  his  country,  has,  with  regard  to  smaller  things, 
the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  indifference, 
I  can  give  him  no  disturbance  by  advising  him 
to  restrain  even  the  love  of  his  country  within 
due  limits,  lest  it  should  sometimes  swell  too  high, 
fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his  soul,  and  leave  less 
room  for  the  love  of  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my  po- 
sitions concerning  the  Foundling-Hospttal.  What 
I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once  more, 
that  I  found  none  of  the  children  that  appeared 
to  have  heard  the  catechism,  ft  is  enquired  how 
I  wandered,  and  how  1  examined  ?  There  is  doubt- 
less subtifhy  in  the  question ;  I  know  not  well 
how  to  answer  it.  Happily  I  did  not  wander 
alone;  I  attended  some  ladies  with  another  gen- 
tleman, who  all  heard  and  assisted  the  enquiry 
with  equal  grief  and  indignation.  I  did  not  con- 
ceal my  observations.  Notice  was  given  of  this 
shameful  defect  soon  after,  at  my  request,  to  one 
of  the  highest  names  of  the  society.  This  I  am 
now  told  is  incredible  ;  but  since  it  is  true,  and 
the  past  is  out  of  human  power,  the  most  import- 
ant corporation  cannot  make  it  false.  But  why 
is  it  incredible  ?  Because  in  the  rules  of  the  hos- 
pital the  children  are  ordered  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  religion.  Orders  are  easily  made,  but 
they  do  not  execute  themselves.  They  say  their 
oateofaism,  at  stated  tirae«,  under  an  able  master. 
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But  this  able  master  was,  I  think,  not  elected  be- 
fore  last  February  ;  and  my  visU  happened,  if  i 
mistake  not,  m  November.  The  children  were 
shy  wh^  interrogated  by  a  stranger.  This  may 
be  true,  but  the  same  shyness  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  hindered  them  from  answering  other 
questions ;  and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much 
accustomed  to  new  spectators  should  be  emi- 
nently shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragraph,  calls  the 
inference  that  I  made  from  this  negligence,  a 
hasty  conclusion :  to  the  decency  of  this  express 
sion  I  had  nothing  to  object :  but  as  he  grew 
hot  in  his  career,  his  enthusiasm  began  to 
sparkle ;  aad  in  the  vehemence  of  his  postscript, 
be  charges  my  assertions,  and  my  reasons  for 
advancing  them,  with  folly  and  malice.  His  ar- 
gumentation being  somewhat  enthusiastical,  I 
cannot  fully  comprehend,  but  it  seems  to  stand 
tbus:  my  insinuations  are  foolish  or  malicious, 
since  I  know  not  one  of  the  Govemours  of  the 
Hospital;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  Gover- 
nours  of  the  Hospital,  must  be  very  foolish  or 
malicious. 

He  has,  however,  so  much  kindness  for  me,  that 
ke  advises  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  I  talk 
of  corpoiations.  I  know  not  what  the  most  im- 
portfiint  corporation  can  da,  becoming  manhood, 
by  wkich  my  safety  is  endangered.  My  reputa- 
tion is  safe,  fbr  I  ean  prove  the  £aLct;  my  quiet 
is  safe,  fori  meant  well ;  andfov  any  othet  safety, 
I  am  not  used  to  be  very  sotidtous. 

I  am  always  sorry  wnen  I  see  anif  being  la- 
bouring in  vain  ;  and  in  return  for  the  jounialifit'« 
atkention  to  my  safety^  I  wiU  coii{es%  «QRS!^  c^Qios^'* 
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passion  for  his  tumultuous  resentment ;  since  all 
his  invectives  fume  into  the  air,  with  so  little  effect 
upon  me,  that  I  still  esteem  him  as  one  that  has 
the  merit  of  meaning  well;  and  still  believe  him 
to  be  a  man  whose  failings  mag  be  justly  par- 
doned for  his  virtues. 


REVIEW  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  WRIT- 
INGS AND  GENIUS  OF  POPE. 
From  the  Literary   Magazine,  1756. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  miscel- 
lany of  critical  remarks  and  literary  .history. 
Though  the  book  promises  nothing  but  observa-  . 
tions  on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportu- 
nity is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character  of 
any  other  writer,  or  the  mention  of  any  perform- 
ance or  event  in  which  learning  is  interested. 
From  Pope,  however,  he  always  takes  his  hint, 
and  to  Pope  he  returns  again  from  his  digressions. 
The  facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  are 
seldom  anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  often 
such  as  are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will 
delight  more  readers  than  naked  criticism. 

As  he  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet 
in  an  order  nearly  chronological,  he  necessarily 
begins  with  his  pastorals,  which,  considered  as 
representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  he  very  justly 
censures ;  for  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of  Gre- 
cian and  English,  of  ancient  and  modern,  images. 
Windsor  is  coupled  with  Hyhla,  and  TAames  with 
Pactolus,  He  then  compares  some  passages  - 
which  Pope  has  imitated  or  translated,  with  the 
imitation  or  version,  and  gives  the  preference  to 
the  originals,  perhaps  not  always  upon  convincing 
arg-uments. 
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Theocritus  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee, 
that  he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  that  form 
the  chaplet  of  his  mistress.  Pope's  enamoured 
strain  loti^  tp  be  n^ade  the  caf>live  bird  that 
sings  in  his  fair  one's  bower,  that  she  m^ht  listen 
to  his  songs,  and  reward  them  with  her  kissed* 
The  critick  prefers  the  image  of  Theocritus  as 
more  wild,  more  delicate,  and  more  uncommon. 
It  is  naturfd  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might 
be  any  thing  that  could  come  near  to  his  lady. 
But  we  more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which 
she  fondles  and  caresses,  than  thiit  which  she 
would  avoid,  at  least  would  neglect*  The  supe- 
riour  delicacy  of  Theocritus  I  cannot  discover, 
nor  can  iiideed  find,  that  either  in  the  one  or  the 
other  linage  there  is  any  want  of  delicacy.  Which 
of  tb^  two  images  was  less  common  in  the  time 
of  the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that  consideration 
the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think  it  is  now 
out  of  any  critick's  power  to  decide. 

He  remarks,  lam  afraid  with  too  much  justice, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in  the  pas- 
torals ;  and  with  equal  reason  declares,  that  their 
chief  beatity  consists  in  their  correct  and  musi- 
cal versification,  which  has  so  influenced  the 
English  ear,  as  to  render  every  moderate  rhymer 
harmonious. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Stessiaky  he  justly 
observes  some  deviations  from  the  inspired  au- 
thor, which  weaken  the  imagery,  and  dispirit  the 
expression. 

On  Windior  Forest ,  he  declares,  I  think  with- 
out proof,  that  descriptive  poetry  was  by  no  means 
the  excellence  of  Pope;  he  draws  this  inference 
froin  the  few  images  introduced  fa  x!)eia&  '^^^\sl^ 
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which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any  other 
place.  He  must  eaquure  whether  Wiiukor  Fo- 
rest has  in  reality  any  thing  peculiar. 

The  Slag-ehase  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  ani- 
mated, and  so  circumstantiated  as  Somerville's. 
Barely  to  say  that  one  performance  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  is  to  criticise  with  little  exact- 
ness. But  Pope  has  directed  that  we  should  in 
every  work  regard  the  author's  end.  The  Staa- 
chase  is  the  main  subject  of  Somerville,  and  might 
therefore  be  properly  dilated  in  all  its  circum- 
stances ;  in  rope  it  is  only  incidental,  and  was 
to  be  despatched  in  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  just  observation,  "  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is 
usually  the  first  effort  of  a  young  genius,  before 
he  hath  studied  nature  and  passions.  Some  of 
Milton's  most  early  as  well  as  most  exquisite 
pieces  are  his  Lycidas,  V Allegro,  and  //  Pensero, 
if  we  may  except  his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
which  is  indeed  prior  in  order  of  time,  and  in 
which  a  penetrating  critick  might  have  observed 
the  seeds  of  that  boundless  imagination  which  was 
one  day  to  produce  the  Paradise  Lost." 

Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive 
poets,  he  remarks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  copies 
for  want  of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and 
justly  ridicules  those  who  think  they  can  form 
just  ideas  of  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
regret  with  this  author,  that  Pope  laid  aside  his  , 
design  of  writing  American  pastorals ;  for  as  he 
must  have  painted  scenes  which  he  never  saw, 
and  manners  which  he  never  knew,  his  perform- 
ance, though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasing 
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jnusement  of  fancy,  would  have  exhibited  no  re- 
•reeentation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critick  considers  the 
yricli  poetry  of  Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  the 
»de  on  St,  Cecilia's  day^  which  he,  like  the  rest 
)f  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Dryden,  and 
lOt  much  below  it.  He  remarks  after  Mr.  Spence, 
hat  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert.  The 
econd  he  thinks  a  little  flat;  he  justly  commends 
he  fourth,  but  without  notice  of  the  best  line  in 
hat  stanza,  or  in  the  poem : 

Transported  demi-gods  stood  roood. 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

n  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  the 
tanza  of  triumph: 

Thus  song  could  reveal,  &c. 

8  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  burlesque, 
hd  justifies  his  answer  by  observing  that  Ad- 
ison  uses .  the  same  numbers  in  the  scene  of 
losamond  between  Grideline  and  Sir  Trusty : 

How  unhappy  is  he,  &c. 

liat  the  measure  is  the  same  in  both  passages, 
lust  be  confessed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chose 
leir  numbers  properly ;  for  they  both  meant  to 
xpress  a  kind  of  airy  hilarity.  The  two  passions 
f  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoubtedly 
ifferent;  they  are  as  different  as  a  gambol  and 
triumph,  but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and 
oetical  measures  have  not  in  any  language  been 
3  far  refined  as  to  provide  for  the  subdivisions  of 
assion.  They  can  only  be  adapted  to  general 
urposes ;  but  the  particular  and  minuter  pro- 
riety  must  be  sought  only  in  the  sentiment  and 
nguage.    Thus  the  numbers  aTe  t\i^  %%SGk!^  vsk. 
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Colin's  CompltLmtf  and  in  the  ballad  of  Darhy 
and  JoaUy  though  in  one  sadness  is  represented, 
and  in  the  other  tranquillity ;  so^^the  measure  is 
the  same  of  Pope*s  Unfarttmate  Ladjy  and  the 
Praise  qJ  Voitnrt. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  the  odes  both  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  un-* 
naturally  with  epigram. 

He  then  spends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handel's 
musick  to  Dryden's  ode,  and  speaks  of  him  with 
that  regard  which  he  has  generally  obtained 
among  the  lovers  of  sound.  He  finds  something 
amiss  in  the  air  '^  With  ravished  ears/'  but  has 
overlooked  or  forgotten  the  grossest  fault  in  that 
composition,  which  is  that  in  this  line : 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheiu  ciies. 

He  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  two  latter 
words,  which  are  merely  words  of  connection,  and 
ought  in  musick  to  be  considered  as  parenthetical. 

From  this  ode  is  struck  out  a  digression  on  the 
nature  of  odes,  and  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  He  mentions  the 
ciK)rus  which  Pope  wrote  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  treat  of  the 
chorus  of  the  ancients.  He  then  comes  to  another 
ode,  of  '^  The  dyivg  Cftristian  U  hU  Sauly*  in 
which  finding  an  apparent  imitation  of  Flatman, 
he  falls  into  a  pleasing  and  learned  speculation 
on  the  resembling  passages  to  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope's  ode  on 
Solitude,  written  when  he  was  but  twelve  yean 
old,  but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  Silence^ 
composed,  I  think,  as  early,  with  much  greater 
elegance  of  diction,  musick  of  numbers,  extent 
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of  observation,  and  force  of  thought.  If  he  had 
happened  to  think  on  Baillefs  chapter  of  JBnsans 
eSl^bres,  he  might  have  made  on  this  occasion  a 
very  entertaining  dissertation  on  early  excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  Etsay  on  Criticism,  the 
stupendous  performance  of  a  youth  not  yet 
twenty  years  old ;  and  after  having  detailed  the 
felicities  of  condition  to  which  he  imagines  Pope 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of  mind, 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  well  informed  this  essay 
was  first  written  in  prose.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  report,  nothing  indeed  but  what 
is  more  likely  than  the  contrary ;  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  hint  to  this  writer  and  all  others,  the 
danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  too  readily  to 
information.  Nothing  but  experience  could 
evince  the  frequency  of  false  information,  or 
enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many  ground- 
less reports  should  be  propagated  as  every  man 
of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men  re- 
late what  they  think  as  what  they  know ;  some 
men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccu- 
racy ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to  another ; 
and  some  talk  on  without  thought  or  care.  A 
few  men  are  sufficient  to  broach  falsehoods, 
which  are  afterwards  innocently  diffused  by  suc- 
cessive relaters. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  pas- 
sage of  this  essay ;  but  we  must  pass  over  all 
those  criticisms  to  which  we  have  not  something 
to  add  or  to  object,  or  where  this  author  does  not 
differ  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of  the  com- 
parison of  a  student  advancing  in  science  with  a 
traveller  passing  the  Alps,  wihcYi  \s  ipe'tVva:^^  \5ftfc- 
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best  simile  in  our  language;  that  in  which  the 
most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  between  things 
in  a]4>earaiice  utterly  unrelated  to  each  other. 
That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new  idea,  is  not 
true ;  it  makes  particular  what  was  before  gene- 
ral. Whether  the  description  which  he  adds 
from  another  author  be,  as  he  says,  more  full  and 
striking  than  that  of  Pope^  is  not  to  be  enquired. 
Pope's  description  is  reiattve,  and  can  admit  no 
greater  length  than  is  usually  allowed  to  a  simile, 
nor  any  other  particulars  than  such  as  form  the 
correspondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  is  surely  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  is  offended.  The  .fault 
arising  fr<Hn  the  use  of  common  rhymes  is»  that 
by  reading  the  past  line  the  second  may  be 
guessed,  and  half  the  composition  loses  the  grace 
of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critick  obseiTes,  that  "  the  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modern  measure,  but  that  Robert 
o^  Gloucester's  Wife  is  an  alexandrine^  with  the 
addition  of  two  syllables;  and  that  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the.  Psalms  in  the  same 
measure  of  foarteen  syllables,  though  they  are 
printed  otherwise." 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than 
with  the  detraction  of  two  syllables.  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables ;  but  Hop- 
kins commonly  rhymed  the  fir  stand  third,  Stem- 
hold  only  the  second  and  fourth :  so  that  Stem- 
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h(Ad  'inay  be  oonBidieved  as  wFiting  couplets  of 
long  lines ;  bot  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanzas. 
Ftovt  the  poauotice  of  piintitig  the  long  lines  of 
fiBurteen  syllabfteB  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the 
licence  of  some  of  oar  poets,  who,  though  pro- 
foMing  to  write  m  stanaas,  neglected  the  rhymes 
of  tke  first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  kas  ^nfentioned  Betronius  among  the 
great  iiames  of  criticism,  as  the  remeirker  justly 
observes,  without  any  criticfd  medt»  It  is  to  be 
suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book, 
find  meiKtioned  ham  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentences  which  he  had  often  seen  quoted,  ima- 
ginaag  that  where  there  was  so  much  there  must 
oeeessaniy  be  more.  Young  men  in  haste  to  be 
^renbwned,  too  frequently  talk  of  books  which 
they  h?ae  jscaroely  seen. 

TluBiTeYiFalfof  4eanung  mentioned  in  this  poem, 
afioadB.-an'qpiportonity  of  meirtioning  the  chief 
periods  of  ateravy  history,  of  wbic^  <l^s  writer 
reth^aufhwe :  that  df  MeKander,  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
dadelphoB,  of  Augustus,  oif  Leo  ike  Tenth,  of 

<3!ie)en  Anne. 

These  observations  are  -  odPD<4ilded  with  a  re- 
a»ark  jsvihidi  ^serves  tgreat  a)lte&tion :  ^'  In  no 
qgolMifid  nation,  al^er  ciitictsm  has  been  much 
^ailiidiod,  and  the  rales  of  writing  established,  has 
assy  nety  exAraordiaary  book  ever  appeared." 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  always  regarded 
by  Pope  as  theihigbest  produdUon  of  his  genius. 
KkB  occasion  of  this  work,  the  In^tery  of  the  co- 
onick  heroick  is  given ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 
descended  &oitt;Fas80ini  to^Boileau,from  Boileau 
to  Garth,  .and  frmsi  .Garth  to  Pope.  G^XXv  \^ 
maatianed  perhaps  wHh  too  -rauoVi  houoxxt  \  >QiNxV 
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all  are  confessed  to  be  inferior  to  Pope.  There 
is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  discovery  of 
any  latent  beauty,  nor  any  thing  subtle  or  strik- 
ing ;  he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  dis- 
cussed no  difficult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  Verses 
to  the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady^  the  Pro- 
logue to  Cato,  and  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore.  The 
first  piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  the 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  a  learned  dissertation  on  tragedies,  and  com- 
pares the  English  and  French  with  the  Greek 
stage.  He  justly  censures  Cato  for  want  of  ac- 
tion and  of  characters ;  but  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and  the  philo- 
sophical exactness  in  the  sentiments.  ^^  The 
simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  Numi- 
dian  traveller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  in- 
deed in  character,"  says  the  critick,  "  but  suffi- 
ciently obvious."  The  simile  of  the  mountain  is 
indeed  common ;  but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I 
do  not  remember.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to 
say,  and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Rowe,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufficient  freedom  and  sufficient 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to 
Phaon,  is  next  considered :  but  Sappho  and 
Ovid  are  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition 
than  Pope.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  it  to  a 
piece  of  inore  importance,  the  Epistle  of  Ehua 
to  Abektrd,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one 


of  the  works  on  which  tlie  reputation  of  Pope 
will  stand  in  future  times. 

The  critick  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  hel- 
letters  to  which  any  aUusion  ia  made,  and  inter- 
sperses many  agreeable  particulars  and  inciden- 
tal relations.  There  ia  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  Eentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel 
alike.     It  is  justly  remarked  by  hiin,  lliat  the 

^Wish  of  Eloiaa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 

■too  the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  tlie 

Hpeas  of  mystic  devotion. 

I*  These  are  the  pieces  examined  in  this  vohinie : 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  ua.  This  piece  is,  however, 
a  complete  work,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task;  for  he  ventures  to  re- 
mark, that  the  rejfutation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founded  on 
his  Windfor  Fore»t,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 
Etoisa  to  Abelard;  while  the  facts  and  charac- 
ters alluded  to  in  his  late  writings  will  be  forgot- 
ten and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and  pro- 
priety little  relished ;  for  wit  and  satire  are  tran- 
sitory and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion 
are  eternal. 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's 
hfe,  with  which  most  readers  will  be  pleased. 
When  Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  in  London,  retired  to  Binfidd. 
He  wae  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt;  and  learned 
to  write  withoDf  a  roaster,  by  copying  ^u'(i\t.'J 
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books.  His  father  used  to  order  him  to  make 
English  verses,  and  would  oblige  him  to  correct 
and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
could  say,  "  Ttese  are  good  rhymes." 

At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to 
one  Tayemer,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  this  time  he 
met  with  Ogleby's  Homer,  which  seized  his  at- 
tention :  he  fell  next  upon  Sandys's  Ovid,  and 
remembered  these  two  translations  with  pleasure 
to  the  end  of  his  life* 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  Hyde-Park- 
corner,  he  was  taken  to  the  play-house,  and  was 
so  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  drama,  that 
he  formed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Ogleby's  Homer, 
intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own.  He  persuad- 
ed the  head-boys  to  act  this  piece,  and  A)  ax  was 
performed  by  his  master's  gardener.  They  were 
habited  according  to  the  pictures  in  Ogleby.  At 
twelve  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Windsor 
Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  in  the  best 
English  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  such  observations  as  relate 
immediately  to  Pope,  without  deviating  with  the 
author  into  incidental  enquiries.  We  intend  to 
kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this  slight 
sketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious  quota- 
tions and  pleasing  disquisitions.  He  must  be  much 
acquainted  with  literary  history,  both  of  remote 
and  late  times,  who  does  not  find  in  this  essay 
many  things  which  he  did  not  know  before :  and 
if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be  instructed  in 
facts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  properly  read  this 
book  as  a  just  specimen  of  literary  moderation. 
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REVIEW    OF    A    FREE    ENQUIRY  INTO 
THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters  upon 
a  very  difficult  and  important  question ,  which  I 
am  afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will  not  free 
from  the  perplexity  which  has  entangled  the  spe* 
culatists  of  all  ages,  and  which  must  always  con- 
tinue while  we  see  but  in  part.  He  calls  it  a  Free 
Enquiry y  and  indeed  his  freedom  is,  I  think, 
greater  than  his  modesty.  Though  he  is  far 
firom  the  contemptible  arrogance,  or  the  impious 
licentiousness,  of  Bolingbroke,yethe  decides  too 
easily  upon  questions  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
determination,  with  too  little  consideration  of 
mortal  weakness,  and  with  too  much  vivacity  for 
the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter  on  Evil  in  aeneral,  he  ob- 
serves, that  "  it  is  the  solution  oi  this  important 
question,  whence  came  Evil,  alone,  that  can  as- 
certain the  moral  characteristick  of  God,  with- 
out which  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinction  be- 
tween Good  and  Evil,"  Yet  he  begins  this  En- 
quiry by  this  declaration :  "  That  there  is  a 
Supreme  Being,  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and 
benevolent,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  things,  is  a  truth  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
it  shall  be  here  taken  for  granted."  What  is  this 
but  to  say,  that  we  have  already  reason  to  grant 
the  existence  of  those  attributes  of  God,  which 
the  present  Enquiry  is  designed  to  prove  ?  The 
present  Enquiry  is  then  surely  made  to  no 
purpose.  The  attributes,  to  the  demow<&tc^tv^CL 
of  which  the  solution  of  t\iis  gt^«X  cf\^'e>ctfyft.  *vk 
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necessary,  have  been  demonstrated  without  any 
solutipn,L  or  by  means  of  the  solution  of  some 
former  writer. 

He  rejects  the  Manichean  system,  but  imputes 
to  it  an  absurdity,  from  which,  amidst  all  its  ab- 
surdities, it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  the 
system  of  Mr,  Pope.  **  That  pain  is  no  evil,  if 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  suffer 
it,  is  downright  nonaense :  but  if  considered  as 
it  affeetfl  the  universal  system,  is  an  undoubted 
truths  and  means,  only  that  there  is  no  more  pain 
in  it  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
happiness*  How  many  soever  of  these  evils  then 
force  themselves  into  the  creation,  so  long  aa  the 
good  peponderates,  it  is  a  work  well  worthy  of 
iafintto  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  imperfections  of  its  parts*  the.whole  is 
most  undoubtedly  perfect."  And  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Letter  he  gives  the  principle  of  his 
system  in  these  words :  ''  Omnipotence  cannot 
work  contradictions,  it  can  only  effect  all  possible 
things.  But  so  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the 
whole  system  of  nature,  that  we  know  not  what  are 
possible^  and  what  are  not :  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  that  constant  mixture  of  pain  with  plea- 
sure, and  inconveniency  with  advantage,  which 
we  must  observe  in  every  thing  round  us,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude,  that  to  endue  created 
beings  with  perfection,  that  is,  to  produce  Good 
exclusive  of  Evil,  is  one  of  those  impossibilities 
which  even  infinite  power  cannot  accomplish.'* 

This  is  elegtint  and  acute,  but  will  by  no  means 

calm  discontent,  or  silence  curiosity ;  for  whether 

Evil  can  be  wholly  separated  from  Good  or  not, 

fiB  plain  that  they  may  \)e  mVxft4VcvN^Qvv&  ^<t- 
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grees,  and  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  tudge,  the 
degree  of  Evil  might  have  been  less  without  any 
impediment  to  Good. 

The  second  Letter  on  the  evih  of  imperfeciion, 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Pope's  Epistles, 
or  yet  less  than  a  paraphrase,  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  poetry  into  prose.  This  is  surely  to 
attack  difficulty  with  very  disproportionate  abi- 
lities, to  cut  the  Oordian  knot  with  very  blunt 
instruments.  When  we  are  told  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  former  solutions,  why  is  one  of  the 
latest,  which  no  man  can  have  forgotten,  given 
us  again?  I  am  told,  that  this  pamphlet  is  not 
the  effort  of  hunger :  what  can  it  be  then  but ' 
the  product  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  how  can  vanity  be 
gratified  by  plagiansm  or  transcription  ?  When 
this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted  to  another 
performance,,  let  him  consider  whether  he  is  about 
to  disburthen  his  mind,  or  employ  his  fingers ; 
and  if  I  might  venture  to  offer  him  a  subject,  I 
should  wish  that  he  would  solve  this  question. 
Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  write,  should  desire 
to  be  a  writer? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  sentiments, 
which,  though  not  new,  are  of  ^eat  importance, 
and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  m  the  thousandth 
repetition. 

"  Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  gift  from 
our  Creator ;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can 
never  sure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  just  reason 
to  question  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  our 
happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness;  but  that  it 
is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves;  that  is, 
to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  ^.wm  \v^3^- 
pinesg,  or  even  to  any  existence  ^1  ^.    aVvv^  \% 
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no  more  to  be  imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants 
of  a  beggs^  to  the  person  who  has  relieved  him  : 
that  he  had  something,  was  owing  to  his  bene- 
factor ;  but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own 
original  poverty.'* 

Thus  far  he  speaks  what  every  man  n^ust  ap- 
prove,  end  what  every  wise  man  has  said  before 
him.  He  then  gives  us  the  system  of  subordi- 
nation, not  invented^  for  it  was  known  I  think  to 
tho  Arabian  metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by 
Pope ;  and  from  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent 
reskearchea  of  this  great  investigator. 

''  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  subordination  of  parts. 
Every  animal  body  must  have  different  members 
subservient  to  each  other ;  every  picture  must  be 
composed  of  vii,rious  colours,  ^nd  of  light  and 
shado ;  all  harmony  must  be  formed  of  trebles, 
tenors,  and  basses ;  every  beautiful  and  useful 
edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and  lower,  more 
and  less  magnificent  apartments.  This  is  in  the 
very  essence  of  all  created  things,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means  whatever, 
unless  by  not  creating  them  at  all.*' 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope*s 
Oak  and  Weecky  or  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites; 
but  neither  Pope,  nor  this  writer,  have  much 
contributed  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Perfection 
or  imperfection  of  unconscious  beings  has  no 
meaning  as  referred  to  themselves ;  the  bass  and 
the  treble  are  equally  perfect;  the  mean  and 
magnificent  s^partments  feel  no  pleasure  or  pain 
from  the  comparison.  Pope  might  ask  the  weed. 
why  it  was  less  than  the  oak,  but  the  weed  would 
never  ask  the  question  for  itself.     The  bass  and 
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treble  differ  only  to  the  hearer,  meanhees  and 
magnificence  Qnly  to  the  inhabitant.  There  is 
no  Evil  but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or 
be  referred  to  it;  that  is,  Evil  must  be  f^U  before 
it  is  Evil.  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  ques- 
tions might  be  offered,  which  hun^an  under- 
standing has  not  yet  answered,  and  which  the 
present  haste  of  this  extract  will  not  suffer  me 
to  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  a  humble  detail  of  Fppe's  opi- 
nion :  ''  The  universe  is  a  system  whose  very  es- 
sence consists  in  subordination ;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  in^nite 
perfection  to  absolute  nothing ;  in  which,  though 
we  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  the 
whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it;  yet 
would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it 
in  all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  fi^d  happiness! 
of  the  whole  depend  altogether  o«  the  just  in- 
feriority of  its  parts,  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfections  of  the  several  beings  of  which  it 
is  composed.'* 

"  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
God's  wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings,  but  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece  with 
one  single  colour,  the  .most  beautiful  he  could 
compose.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  such, 
nothing  could  have  existed  but  demi-gods,  or 
arch-angels,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  must 
have  been  void  and  uninhabited :  but  as  it  is 
surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence^ 
that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  happiness  ihe\sv*e.Vf^%^  «xid. 
contnbuting  to  ihiit  of  othem,  ttie^  m\«X  ^^^^%- 
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sarily  be  filled  with  inferior  beings^  that  is,  with 
such  aB  are  less  perfect,  but  from  whose  exist* 
ence,  notwithstanding  that  less  perfection,  more 
felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  universe, 
than  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It  is  more- 
over highly  probable,that  there  is  such  a  connexion 
between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  subordinate 
degrees,  that  they  mutually  support  each  other's 
existence,  and  every  one  in  its  place  is  absolutely 
necessary  towards  sustaining  the  whole  vast  and 
magnificent  fabrick. 

**  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this 
only,  that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ex* 
istence  as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire ;  a 
pretence  which  must  eternally  subsist ;  because, 
were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would  be 
still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and 
since  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  those  who 
succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  our  preferment.  A  man  can  have  no  reason 
to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  he  is  not  a  man  ;  much  less,  that  in  their 
several  stations  they  possess  not  the  faculties  of 
another ;  for  this  would  be  an  insufferable  mis- 
fortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of 
nature,  I  have  often  considered,  but  always  left 
the  enquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

That  every  being  not  infinite,  compared  with 

infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intuition ; 

that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a  certain 

Jj'ne  which  it  cannot  pass,  \^  ec^ually  certain.  But 

fifee  reason  which  determmed  X\v\^  \\\jv\V,  ^\A  ^^\. 
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whi'ch  such  being  was  suffered  to  advance  thus 
far,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  dis- 
cern. Our  discoveries  tell  ua,  the  Creator  has 
made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that  therefore 
one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man,  But  this 
system  seems  to  be  established, on  a  concession, 
which,  if  It  be  refused,  cannot  be  extorted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove^ 
that  there  a;re  beings  of  every  possible  sort,  wilj 
prove  that  there  is  the  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to 
be  true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination, 
that  of  three  orders  of  being,  the  first  and  the 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  second,  or  that  indeed,  they  may 
not  equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never 
been,  or  should  cease  to  be ;  and  why  should 
that  be  concluded  necessary,  wjbich  cannot  be 
proved  even  to  be  useful  ? 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  being 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed, 
at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity^  Chey^e, 
who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images, 
considers  all  existence  as  a  cane,  allows  that  the 
basis  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  body. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  find  infinite, 
there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  sepes 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and 
nothing,  wherever  we  suppose  positive  ^ia%\j^\\k.^ 
to  cease,  is  another  cl^^^sminfimUiVg  ^<&^^V  n^^^^. 
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there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  of  subor 
dinate  nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever 
and  yet  infinitely  superior  to  non-existence. 

To  these  meditations  humanity  is  unequal 
But  yet  we  may  ask,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of  eacl 
other,  since  on  the  one  side  creation,  vrhereve 
it  stops,  must  stop  infinitely  below  infinity,  ant 
on  the  other  infinitely  above  nothing,  what  ne 
cessity  there  is  that  it  should  proceed  so  fa 
either  way,  that  beings  so  high  or  so  low  shouh 
ever  have  existed  ?  We  may  ask ;  but  I  believe 
no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate  answei 
I  Nor  is  this  all.     In  the  scale,  wherever  it  be 

J  gins  or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.    At  whateve 

^  distance  we  suppose  the  next  order  of  beings  t 

be  above  man,  tnere  is  room  for  an  intermediate 
order  of  beings  between  them;  and  if  for  on 
j  order,  then  for  infinite  orders ;  since  every  thinj 

i  that  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  consequently  a) 

j:  the  parts  of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be  ir 

'•'  finitely  divided.     So  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judg 

there  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between  aj 
two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two  poii 
of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion  of 
finite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those 
repose  their  reason  upon  the  scale  of  being  I 
to  triumph  over  them  who  recur  to  any  othc 
pedient  of  solution,  and  whatdifiiculties  ari 
every  side  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  pres 
tuous  decision.      Qui  pauca  considerai, 
pronunciat.    In  our  passage  through  the  I: 
less  ocean  of  disquisition  we  often  take  ff 
land,  and  after  having  long  toiled  to  ap 
tAem,  &ad,  iDStead  of  repose  and  harbov 
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Storms  of  objection,  ,and  fluctuations  pf  uncer- 
tainty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope's  allevia- 
tions of  those  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to  suffer. 

*^  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
fears,  by  a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  more 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than 
those  who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
The  want  of  taste  and  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
sures that  arise  from  them,  are  commonly  recom- 
pensed by  a  more  useful  kind  of  common  sense, 
together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess, in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scrambling  world. 
The  sufferings  of  the  sick  are  greatly  relieved  by 
many  trifling  gratifications  imperceptible  to  others, 
and  sometimes  almost  repaid  by  the  incon* 
ceivable  transports  occasioned  by  the  return  of 
health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very  grie- 
vous, because  imperceptible;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  there  is  some  truth  in  that  rant  of  a  mad 
poet,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad,  which 
none  but  madmen  know.  Ignorance,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the  drudgeries  of 
life,  is  the  only  opiate  (Capable  of  infusing  that 
insensibility  which  can  enable  them  to  endure 
the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gra- 
cious hand  of  Providence ;  of  which  tkey  ought 
never  to  be  deprived  by  an  ill-judged  and  im- 
proper education.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  subor- 
dination, the  support  of  society,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  individuals :  and  I  have  ever  thought  it 
a  most  remarkable  instance  of  tVie  S\\\u^ws»^ws\, 
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that  whereat  in  all  animals,  whose  individn 
rise  little  .above  the  rest  of  their  species,  icnc 
ledge  is  instinctive ;  in  man,  whose  individi] 
are  so  widely  different,  it  is  acquired  by  edu 
tion;  by  which  means  the  prince  and  the 
bourer,  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  are 
some  measure  fitted  for  their  respective  situatioi 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true,  i 
the  whole  paragraph  might  well  pass  without  c 
sure,  were  not  objections  necessary  to  the  es 
blishment  of  knowledge.     Poverty  is  very  ger 
paraphrased  by  want  of  riches.     In  that  sei 
almost  every  man  may  in  his  own  opinion 
poor.     But  there  is  another  poverty,  which 
want  of  competence,  of  all  that  can  soften 
miseries  of  life,  of  all  that  can  diversify  att 
tion ,  or  delight  imagination .    There  i  s  yet  anot 
poverty,  >vhich  is  want  tf  necessaries,  a  spec 
of  poverty  which  no  care,  of  the  publick, 
charity  of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  fi 
feeling  openly,  and  many  secretly. 

That  hope  and  fear  are  inseparably  or  v 
frequently  connected  with  poverty,  and  ricl 
my  surveys  of  life  have  not  informed  me.  1 
milder  degrees  of  poverty  are  sometimes  s 

Sorted  by  nope,  but  the  more  severe  often  s 
own  in  motionless  despondence.  Life  must 
seen  before  it  can  be  known.  This  author  z 
Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries  which  tl 
imagine  thus  easy  to  be  borne.  The  poor  ind( 
^re  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  wh 
sometimes  embitter  the  possessions  and  poll 
the  enjoyments  of  the  rich.  They  are  notpau 
by  casual  in-civility,  or  mortified  by  the  mutilat 
of  a  compliment;  but  this  happiness  is  like  t 


,  who  ceases  to  feel  the  cords  that 
the  pincers  are  tearing  his  flesh. 

taste  for  one  enjoyment  is  sup- 
jasures  of   some  Other,  may  be 

But  the  compensations  of  sick- 
;r  found  near, to  etjuivalence,  and 
f  recovery  only  prove  the  intense- 

■  man  is  williog  to  confess  himself 
icquaintcd,  and  therefore  its  pains 
re  kept  secret.  But  what  the  ao- 
lappiness  seems  applicable  only  to 
d«lness;  forthalmfcrioiityof  un- 
,ich  makes  one  man  without  any 
le  slave,  or  tool,  or  property  of 
nakes  him  sometimes  useless,  and 
ulous,  is  often  felt  with  very  quick 
the  happiness  of  madmen,  as  the 
nrequent,  itis  not  necessary  to  raise 
it  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that 
w  disorders  of  mind  increase  feli- 
nanisBitherarrogantandirascible, 
iuspicious,  or  possessed  by  some 
an  destructive  to  his  quiet.  He 
onlenl  in  his  look,  and  malignity 
And,  if  liehad  the  power  of  choice, 
■cpcnt  who  should  resign  his  rca- 
s  peace. 

he  portion  of  ignorance  necessary 
iition  of  the  lower  classes  of  man- 
:  publick  and  tolerable  to  them- 
■rals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer  cn- 
ic  very  soon  or  very  easily  made. 
ibtedly  a  degree  of  knowledge 
;a  mail  to  refer  ftUto^ioyvienee, 
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and  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition  with  which  om- 
niscient Goodness  has  determined  to  allot  him ; 
to  consider  this  world  as  a  phantom  that  must 
soon  glide  from  before  his  eyes,  and  the  distresses 
and  vexations  that  encompass  him,  as  dust  scat- 
tered in  his  path,  as  a  blast  that  chills  him  for  a 
moment,  and  passes  off  for  ever. 

Such  wisdom,  arising  from  the  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  of  our  existence,  those  that 
want  it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  unless  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenour  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
easily  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  be  very  wise  or  very  ^ood :. 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  are  not  many, 
states  of  Ufe,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent 
and  d anger.  I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  founds 
that  a  little  learning  is  to  a  poor  man  a  danger- 
ous thing.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  huma- 
nity, that  we  easily  see,  or  quickly  feel,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  right.  What- 
ever knowledge  is  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  hurtful ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine when  poverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
point  superfluity  begins.  Gross  ignorance  every 
man  has  found  equally  dangerous  with  perverted 
knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  to  their  appetites 
and  their  instincts,  with  little  sense  of  moral  or 
religious  obligation,  and  with  very  faint  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  safely 
employed,  or  confidently  trusted :  they  can  be 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by. 
compulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  there- 
ji^,  is  necessary,  and  tnucVi  ipe\\v«^^  \x1v5  V^^ 
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Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who 
are  hmm  to  poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be 
deprived  by  an  improper  education  of  the  opiate 
of  ignorance;  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of 
much  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de- 
termined who  are  those  that  are  bom  to  poverty. 
To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation 
after  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hap- 
pened to  be  poor,  is  m  itself  cruel,  if  not  unjust, 
and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  commer- 
cial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  promote  a 
rotation  of  property,  and  offer  every  individual  a 
chance  of  mending  his  condition  by  his  diligence. 
Those  who  communicate  literature  to  the  son  of  a 
poor  man,  consider  him  as  one  not  bom  to  poverty, 
but  to  the  necessity  of  deriving  a  better  fortune 
from  himself.  In  this  attempt,  as  in  others,  many 
fail,  and  many  succeed.  Those  that  fail  will  feel 
their  mbery  more  acutely ;  but  since  poverty  is 
now  confessed  to  be  such  a  calamity  as  cannot 
be  borne  without  the  opiate  of  insensibility,  I 
hope  the  happiness  of  those  whom  education 
enables  to  escape  from  it,  may  turn  the  balance 
against  that  exacerbation  whicn  the  others  suffer. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 
of  envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education 
may  sometimes  be  improperly  bestowed,  but  I 
shall  always  fear  to  withhold  them,  lest  I  should 
be  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pride,  while  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  following  the  maxims 
of  policy;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salutary 
restraints,  should  be  indulging  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion,  and  that  malevolence  which  delights  in 
seeing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exVii\A\i&&  Va.  ^  c«w^~ 

A  a2 
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parison,  which,  like  other  proofs  of  the  same  kind, 
IS  better  adapted  to  delig^ht  the  fancy  than  con- 
vince the  reason. 

''  Thus  the  nniYerse  resembles  a  large  and  well- 
regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  officers  and 
servants,  and  even  the  domestick  animals^  are  sub- 
servient to  each  other  in  a  proper  subordination : 
each  enjoys  the  privileges  CM^d  perquisites  pecu- 
liar to  his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  contri- 
butes by  that  just  subordination  to  the  magnifi- 
cence and  happiness  of  the  whole.** 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  plea- 
sure always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the. 
domesticks.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  an  universe  much  less 
spacious  or  splendid  would  h^ve  been  sufficient; 
^nd  of  happiness  it  does  not  appea,r  that  any  is 
communicated  from  the  beings  of  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  Enquiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  JEvil  is 
continued  in  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed  truths 
and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and  trite, 
with  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
happiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it, 
not  that  it  will  give  any  information  to  any  reader, 
but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  most  common 
notion  may  be  swelled  in  sound,  and  diffused  in 
bulk,  till  it  shall  perhaps  astonish  the  author 
himself. 

''  Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in 
existence f  neither  riches,  «or  power,  nor  wisdom, 
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nor  learning,  nor  s^ength,  nor  beauty,  nor  virtue, 
nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itself,  being  of  any  im- 
portance, but  as  they  contribute  to  its  produc- 
tion. All  these  are  in  themselves  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  happiness  alone  is  their  great  end,  and 
they  are  desirable  only  as  they  tend  to  promote  it." 

Success  produces  confidence.  After  this  dis- 
covery of  uie  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds, 
without  any  distrust  of  himself,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  hid  from  all  former  enquirers. 

**  The  true  solution  of  this  important  question, 
so  long  and  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I  take  to 
be  at  last  no  more  than  this,  that  these  real  evils 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginary 
ones  of  imperfection,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  subordination,  without  which  no  created 
system  can  subsist;  all  subordination  implying 
imperfection,  all  imperfection  evil,  and  all  evil 
some  kind  of  inconveniency  or  suffering :  so  that 
there  must  be  particular  inconveniencies  and  suf- 
ferings annexed  to  every  particular  rank  of 
created  beings,  by  the  circumstances  of  things, 
and  their  modes  of  existence. 

^^  God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  placed  us  in  a  world  quite  differ- 
ently constituted;  but  then  we  had  been  no 
longer  men,  and  whatever  being's  had  occupied 
our  stations  in  the  universal  system,  they  must 
have  been  liable  to  the  same  inconveniencies." 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  c^n  silence 
the  enquiries  of  curiosity,  or  calm  the  perturba- 
tions of  doubt.  Whether  subordination  implies 
imperfection,  may  be  disputed.  The  means  re- 
specting  tbemselvest  maybe  as  petfeciX.  a.%  ^^  ^'^^^ 

A  A  3 
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The  weed^  as  a  weed,  is  no  less  perfect  thaa  ^ke 
oaJk  as  an  oajk.  That  imperfeotiwa.  impl^ 
Evil,  em4  Epil  suffering,  is  by  no  means  evident. 
Imperfection  may  imply  privatiye  evil^  pr  the  ab- 
sence of  some  good,  but  this  privation  produce^ 
no  suffering,  but  by  the  help  of  knowledge.  An 
infant^  at  the  breast  is  yet  an  imperfect  in.aH,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  unl^py 
by  his  immaturity,  unless  some  positive  pain  be 
superadd^. 

When  this  author  presunves  to  speak  of  the 
universe,  I  would  advise  him  a  little  to  distru^ 
his  own  faculties,  however  large  and  compreh^en- 
sive.  Many  words  easily  understood  on  common 
occasion,  become  uncertain  and  figurative  when 
applied  to  the  works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordi^ 
nation  in  human  affairs  is  well  understood ;  but 
when  it  is  attributed  to  the  universal  system,  its 
meaning  grows  le$a  certain,  like  the  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  locality,  which  a^6  of  good  use  upon 
our  own  globe,  but  have  no  v^eaning  with  regard 
to  inifinite  space,  in  which  nothing  is  high  or  ioffi* 

That  if  a  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  pature, 
were  exempted  from  the  evib  which  he  now  suf- 
fers, some  other  being  must  suff^v  theip ;  that  if 
man  were  not  man^  som^  otlier  being  must  be 
man^  is  a  position  arising  from  hU  established 
notion  of  the  scale  of  being.  A  notioot  to  whkh 
Pope  has  given  some  importa&ce  by  adopting  it, 
and.  of  which  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
show  the  uncertainty  and  ineonsistCQcy.  This 
scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised 
by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on  nothing 
at  the  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and 
tp  have  vacuitieft  fioxa  «l^  \a  %Vs^  >3DLi^>uqg,h 
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which  aoy  order  of  being  may  sink  into  nihility 
without  any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  to  the  next  rank  above  or  below  it.  We 
are  therefore  little  enlightened  by  a  writer  who 
tells  us  that  any  being  in  the  state  of  man  must 
suffer  what  man  suffers,  when  the  only  question 
that  requires  to  be  resolved  is.  Why  any  being  is 
in  this  state  ? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  gives  just  and  ele- 
git representations,  which  yet  do  not  remove 
the  difficulty  of  the.  first  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion, though  supposing  the  present  state  of  man  ne- 
eeasary,  they  may  supply  some  motives  to  content. 

^*  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  possibly  have 
been  exempted  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  human  possessions,  but  be- 
cause the  world  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  for 
had  all  been  rich,  none  could  have  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessary  drud- 
geries of  life;  thence  all  governments  must  have 
been  dissolved,  ants  neglected,  and  lands  uncul- 
tivated, and  so  an  universal  penury  have  over- 
whetlmed  all,  instead  of  now  apd  then  pinching  a 
few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  charity,  by  which  men  are  enabled, 
by  a  particidar  distribution  of  the  blessings  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occasions,  to  pre- 
Yent  that  poverty  which  by  a  general  one  Omni- 
potence itself  could  never  have  prevented :  so 
that,  by  inforcing  this  duty,  God  as  it  were  de- 
mands our  assistance  to  promote  universal  hap- 
piness, and  to  shut  out  misery  at  every  door, 
where  it  strives  to  intrude  itself. 

*^  Labour,  indeed,  God  might  easily  have  ex- 
cused  u$  tiom,  since  at  his  commana  lilti^  ^ax^ 
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Id  readily  have  poured  forth  all  her  treasures 

aout  our  inconsiderable  assistance;  but  if  the 

erest  labour  cannot  sufficiently  subdue  the 

dignity  of  human  nature,  what  plots  and  ma- 

iinations,  what  wars,  rapine,  and  devastation, 

hat  profligacy  and  licentiousness,  must  have 

een  the  consequences  of  universal  idleness  I  so 

hat  labour  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 

:ask  kindly  imposed  upon  us  by  our  indulgent 

Creator,  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  our 

safety,  and  our  innocence." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  end  of  his  oommon- 
wealth  forgets  tlie  beginning,  if  God  could 
easily  have  excused  us  from  UthowTy  I  do  not  com- 
prehend why  he  could  not  possibly  have  exempted 
all  from  poverty.  For  poverty,  in  its  easier  and 
more  tolerable  degree,  is  little  more  than  neces- 
sity of  labour ;  and  in  its  more  severe  and  de- 
plorable state,  little  more  than  inability  for  la- 
bour. To  be  poor,  is  to  work  for  others,  or  to 
want  the  succour  of  others  without  work.  And 
the  same  exuberant  fertility  which  would  make 
work  unnecessary,  might  make  poverty  impos 
sible. 

Surely  a  man  who  seems  not  completely  ma.< 
ter  of  his  own  opinion,  should  have  spoken  mo 
cautiously  of  Omnipotence,  nor  have  presum 
to  say  what  it  could  perform,  or  what  it  coi 
prevent.     I  am  in  doubt  whether  those  who  st; 
highest  in  the  scale  of  being,  speak  thus  co 
dently  of  the  dispensations  of  their  Maker : 

For  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread* 

Of  our  inquietudes  of  mind  his  account  ii 
less  reasonable.    "  Whilst  men  are  injured 


must  be  inflamed  with  anger ;  and  whilst  they 
see  cruelties,  they  must  be  melted  with  pity; 
wbilst  they  perceive  danger,  they  must  be  sensi- 
ble of  fear."  This  is  to  give  a  reason  for  all 
Evil,  by  showing  that  one  Evil  produces  another. 
If  ther^  is  danger,  there  ought  to  be  fear;  but  if 
fear  is.  an  Evil,  why  should  there  be  danger? 
His  vindication  of  pain  is  of  the  same  kind :  pain 
is  useful  to  alarm  us,  that  we  may  shun  greater 
evils,  but  those  greater  evils  must  be  presupposed, 
that  tlie  fitness  of  pain  may  appear. 

Treating  on  death,  he  has  expressed  the  known 
^nd  tfUQ;  doctrine  with  sprightliness  of  fancy, 
and  neatness  of  diction.  I  shall  therefore  insert 
it.  Theire  are  truths  which,  as  they  are  always 
necessary,  dp  pot  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

^*  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all 
Evils,  is  SQ  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  in- 
fallible  cure  tov  all  othjers. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 

Where  bitJows  never  beat,  nor  tempests  roar. 

Ere  weH  we  hel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er,     garth. 

For,  absitracted  from  the  sickness  and  sufferings 
usually  attending  it,  it  i^i  no  more  than  the  expi* 
ratipi^  qf  thaf  term  of  life  God  was  pleased  to 
j[>estaw  on  us,  without  any  claim  or  mesit  on  our 
part*  But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  so  great,  it  could 
act  be  remedied  but  by  one  much  greater,  which 
is  by  living  for  ever ;  by  which  means  our  wick- 
edness, unrestrained  by  the  prospect  of  a  future 
state,  would  grow  so  insupportable,  our  sufferings 
so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and  our  pleasures 
SO  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no  being  in  the 
ujoirene  coula  be  so  completely  m%^\^\^^  ^^  ^ 
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species  of  immortal  men.  We  have  no  reas 
therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  Evil,  oi 
fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  without  any  sup 
sition  of  a  luture  life:  but  if  we  consider  it  c 
passage  to  a  more  perfect  state,  or  a  remove  o 
m  an  eternal  succession  of  still-improving  st£ 
(for  which  we  have  the  strongest  reasons),  it ' 
then  appear  a  new  favour  from  the  divine  mi 
ficence ;  and  a  man  must  be  as  absurd  to  rep 
at  dying,  as  a  traveller  would  be,  who  propo 
to  himself  a  delightful  tour  through  various  ' 
known  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot  t; 
up  his  residence  at  the  first  dirty  inn  which 
baits  at  on  the  road. 

"The  instability  of  human  life,  or  of 
changes  of  its  successive  periods,  of  which 
so  frequently  complain,  are.  no  more  than 
necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  cone 
sion ;  and  are  so  far  from  being  Evils  deserv 
these  complaints,  that  they  are  the  source  of 
greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source  of 
novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures 
ever  derived.     The  continual  succession  of  s 
sons  in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to 
new  scenes,  render  it  agreeable,  and  like  th 
of  the  year,  afford  us  delights  by  their  chan 
which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give 
by  their  continuance.     In  the  spring  of  Ufe, 
gilding  of  the  sun-shine,  the  verdure  of 
fields,  and  the  variegated  paintings  of  the  s 
are  so  exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  tl 
first  looking  abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  noth 
perhaps  afterwards  can  equal.    The  heat  f 
vigour  of  the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  rip 
for  ua  new  pleasures,  the  blooming  maid, 
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nightly  revel,  and  the  jovial  chace :  the  serene 
autamn  of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the 
golden  harvests  of  our  worldly  pursuits :  nor  is 
the  hoary  winter  of  old  s^e  destitute  of  its  pecu* 
liar  comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  re- 
collection and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps 
none  of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us 
a  new  prospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably 
look  back  upon  the  diversions  and  occupations 
of  this  world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now 
on  our  tops  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  same 
surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  entertain 
or  engage  us." 

I  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
this  paragraph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who  has 
so  well  inculcated  such  important  truths,  I  will 
venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief  com- 
fort of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  past,  so 
to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that  when 
the  ioibecility  of  age  shall  come  upon  him,  he 
may  be  able  to  recreate  its  languors  by  the  re- 
membrance of  hours  spent,  not  in  presumptuous 
decisions,  but  modest  enquiries,  not  in  dogma- 
tical limitations  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  humble 
acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old  age 
will  show  him  that  much  of  the  book  now  before 
us  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  the  scrupu- 
lous, and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encourage  im- 
pious presumption  or  stimulate  idle  curiosity. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of 
particular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general 
reason  for  which  Evil  may  be  said  to  be  our 
Good,  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  in- 
conceivable benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  cousl- 
dered  ;  that  pain,  however  inflicted, ox  -wV^x^n^^ 
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felt,  communicates  some  good  to  the  ( 
■ystem  of  bein^,  and  that  every  anitnal  it 
Way  or  other  Ute  bettet  for  the  paift  oi 
othet  animal.  iThis  opinion  he  (carries  so 
to  suppose  that  there  passes  some  princ 
union  through  all  animal  life,  as  attrac 
communicated  to  all  corporeal  nature ;  ai 
the  Evils  suffered  on  this  globe,  may  b 
inconceiyable  means  contribute  to  the  fel 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  planet. 

How  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brought  ne 
human  conception  by  any  imconceivabie 
I  am  not  able  to  discover.    We  believed  t 
present  system  of  creation  was  right,  tho 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one 
the  other,  or  for  the  whole  succession  of 
and  consequences.      Where  has  this  e 
added  to  the  little  knowledge  that  we  had 
He  has  told  us  of  the  benefits  of  Evil,  w] 
inan  feels,  and  relations  between  distant  ] 
the  universe,  which  he  cannot  himself  cc 
There  Was  etkough  in  this  question  inca^ 
before,  and  we  have  little  advantage  froa 
inconc^vable  solution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author 
knowing  what  is  equally  hidden  from  I 
and  from  ignorance.  The  shame  is  to 
words  for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or  othe 
imagine  that  we  are  going  forward  when 
onlv  turning  round.  To  think  that  ther* 
difference  l^tween  him  that  gives  lio  reas 
him  that  gives  a  reason,  which  by  his  oi 
fcssion  cannot  be  conceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  c 
nothing  but  things  inconceivable,  he  has 
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thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  sufferings 
may  produce  good  effects.  He  imagines  that  as 
we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but  choose 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  above  us,  who  may  de- 
ceive, torment 9  or  destroy  us  for  the  ends  only  of 
their  own  pleasure  or  utility.  This  he  again  finds 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  but.  that  impossibility 
lessens  not  the  probability  of  the  conjecture,  which 
by  analogy  is  so  strongly  confirmed. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contemplating 
this  analogy^  which,  I  think,  he  might  have  car- 
ried further,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his 
argument.  He  might  have  shown  that  these 
hunters,  whose  game  is  man,  have  many  sports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps 
and  kittens,  they  amuse  themselves  now  and  then 
with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stslnd  round  the  fields 
df  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Prague,  as  we  en- 
circle a  cock-pit*  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying, 
they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  business  or 
pleasure,  and  knock  him  down  with  an  apoplexy. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtuosi,  and  delight 
in  the  operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a  human  phi- 
losopher in  the  effects  of  the  air-pump.  To  swell 
a  man  with  a  tympany  is  as  good  sport  as  to  blow 
a  frog.  Many  a  merry  bout  have  these  frolick 
beings  at  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ague,  and  good 
sport  it  is  to  see  a  man  tumble  with  an  epilepsy, 
and  revive  and  tumble  again,  and  all  this  he 
knows  not  why.  As  they  are  wiser  and  more 
powerful  than  we,  they  have  more  exquisite  di- 
versions, for  we  have  no  way  of  procuring  any 
sport  so  brisk  and  so  lasting,  as  iVi^  ^^\Qi;?^^\ssak 
of  the  gout  and  stone,  whicVi  \xiiAo\fc\»fi\:^  tm»!v. 

VOL.  XI.  B  B 
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make  high  mirths  especially  if  the  play  be  a 
diversified  with  the  blunders  and  puzzles  of 
blind  and  deaf.  We  know  not  how  far 
sphere  of  observation  may  extend.  Perhaps 
and  then  a  merry  being  may  place  himse 
such  a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  once  all  the 
rieties  of  an  epidemical  aisease,  or  amuse 
leisure  with  the  tossings  and  contortions  of  € 
possible  pain  exhibited  together. 

One  sport  the  men*y  malice  of  these  be 
has  found  means  of  enjoying,  to  which  we 
nothing  equal  or  similar.  They  now  and 
catch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  parts,  and  flatt 
either  by  the  submission  of  those  who  cour 
kindness^  or  the  notice  of  those  who  suffer 
to  court  theirs.  A  head  thus  prepared  for 
reception  of  false  opinions,  and  the  proje< 
of  vain  designs,  they  easily  fill  with  idle  not 
till  in  time  they  make  their  plaything  an  aut 
their  first  diversion  commonly  begins  witl 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  perhaps  to  a  poli 
irony,  and  is  at  last  brought  to  its  height,  1 
treatise  of  philosophy.  Then  begins  the 
animal  to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms, 
flounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk  confidently  of 
scale  of  being,  and  to  give  solutions  which  '. 
self  confesses  impossible  to  be  underst 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  their  j 
sure  is  without  much  mischief.  The  author 
no  pain,  but  while  they  are  wondering  at  the 
travagance  of  his  opinion,  and  pointing  him 
to  one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  f 
he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and  that  oi 
companions,  and  perhaps  is  elevated  with 
hope  of  standing  at  the  head  of  a  new  sect. 
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Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the  world, 
may  be  justly  suspected  to  be  written  for  the 
sake  of  some  invisible  order  of  beings,  for  surely 
they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal  inha- 
bitants of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of 
the  last  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be  said 
to  serve  any  purpose  of  use  or  pleasure  ?  The 
only  end  of  writing  is  to  enable  the  readers  bet- 
ter to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it :  and  how 
will  either  of  those  be  put  more  in  our  power  by 
him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets,  of  which 
some  creature  not  much  wiser  than  ourselves 
manages  the  wires  ?  That  a  set  of  beings  un- 
seen and  unheard,  are  liovering  about  us,  trying 
experiments  upon  our  sensibility,  putting  us  in 
agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing  us  to 
madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our  vagaries, 
sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that  they  may 
see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is  yellow;  some- 
times breaking  a  traveller's  bones,  to  try  how  he 
will  get  home ;  sometimes  wasting  a  mai^  to  a 
skeleton,  and  sometimes  killing  him  fat  for  the 
greater  elegance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which 
though,  like  the  rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  en- 
tertaining, though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
contribute  to  patience.  The  only  reason  why  we 
should  contemplate  Evil  is,  that  we  may  bear  it 
better ;  and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  much  more 
placidly  endured,  for  the  sake  of  making  others 
sport. 

The  first  pages  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  such 
as  incline  me  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall 
find  nothing  to  blame  in  the  svieceftdvw^  ^?ss\.. 
He  offers  a  criterion  of  action,  on  ^«;eQwxA.  ^^ 
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tue,  exclusive  of  its  consequences,  deal  but  in 
pompous  nonsense;    and  they  who  would  per- 
suade ug,  that  Good  and  Evil  are  things  indiffer- 
ent, depending  wholly  on  the  will  of  God,  do 
but  confound  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  all 
our  notions  of  God  himself,  by  representing  him 
capable  of  willing  contradictions ;  that  is,  that 
we  should  be,  and  be  happy,  and  at  the  ;iame 
time  that  we  should  torment  and  destroy  each 
other;  for  injuries  cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain 
cannot  be  made  pleasure,  and  consequently  vice 
cannot  be  made  virtue,  by  any  power  whatever. 
It  is  the  consequences,  therefore,  of  all  human 
actions  that  must  stamp  their  value.     So  far  as 
the  general  practice  of  any  action  tends  to  pro- 
duce good,  and  introduce  happiness  into  the 
•vorld,  so  far  we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so 
much  Evil  as  it  occasions,  such  is  the  degree  of 
vice  it  contains*     I  say  the  general  practice,  be- 
cause we  nrast  always  remember,  in  judging  by 
this  rule,  to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  species 
of  actions,  and  not  to  particular  actions ;  for  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God,  desirous  to  set  bounds 
to  the  destructive  consequences    which    must 
otherwise  have  followed  from  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived 
the  nature  of  things,  that  our  most  vicious  actions 
may  sometimes  accidentally  and  collaterally  pro- 
duce good.     Thus,  for  instance,  robbery  may 
disperse  useless  hoards  to  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lick;   adultery   may  bring  heirs  and  good  hu- 
mour too  into  many  families,  where  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  wanting ;  and  murder  free 
the  world  from  tyrants  and  oppressors.     Ltlxury 
maintaias  its  thousiinds,  and  vamV,^  v\&  \&\i^^c«aBi 
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sands.  Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  con- 
tribute to  the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the 
liberties  of  others  are  preserved  by  the  perpetual 
contentions  of  avarice^  knayery,  selfishness,  and 
ambition ;  and  thus  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the 
worst  of  men,  are  often  compelled  by  Providence 
to  serve  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  contrary  to 
their  own  malevolent  tendencies  and  inclinations ; 
and  thus  private  vices  become  publick  benefits, 
by  the  force  only  of  accidental  circumstances. 
But  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of  the  criterion 
of  virtue  before  mentioned,  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  any  true  system  of  ethicks  can 
be  built,  the  only  plain,  simple,  and  uniform  rule 
by  which  we  can  pass  any  judgment  on  our  ac- 
tions ;  but  by  this  we  may  be  enabled,  not  only 
to  determine  which  are  Good,  and  which  are  Evil, 
but  almost  mathematically  to  demonstrate  the 
proportion  of  virtue  or  vice  which  belongs  to 
each,  by  comparing  them  with  th&  degrees  of 
happiness  or  misery  which  they  occasion.  But 
though  the  production  of  happiness  is  the  es- 
sence of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means  the  end  ;  the 
great  end  is  the  probation  of  mankind,  or  the 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exalting  or  degrad- 
ing themselves  in  another  state  by  their  behaviour 
in  the  present.  And  thus  indeed  it  answers  two 
most  important  purposes ;  those  are  the  conser- 
vation of  our  happiness,  and  the  test  of  our  obe- 
dience ;  or  had  not  such  a  test  seemed  necessary  to 
God's  infinite  wisdom,  and  productive  of  universal 
good,  he  would  never  have  permitted  the  happi- 
ness of  men,  even  in  this  life,  to  have  depended  on 
so  precarious  a  tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  beha- 
viour to  ea^h  others    For  it  is  observable,  that 
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he  who  best  knows  our  formation,  has  trusted  no 
one  thing  of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue : 
he  trusts  only  to  our  appetites  for  the  support  of 
the  individual,  and  the  continuance  of  our  spe- 
cies ;  to  our  vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  bounty 
to  others ;  and  to  our  fears^  for  the  preservation 
of  ourselves ;  often  to  our  vices  for  the  support 
of  government,  and  sometimes  to  oui^  follies  for 
the  preservation  of  our  religion.  But  since  some 
test  of  our  obediejice  was  necessary,  nothing 
sure  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  end 
so  fit  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, as  the  practice  of  virtue :  nothing  could  have 
been  so  justlv  rewarded  with  happiness,  as  the 
production  of  happiness  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  morality  and  religion.  Morality 
obliges  men  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  because 
such  behaviour  is  most  conducive  to  pubUck  hap- 
piness, and  consequently  to  their  own ;  religion,  to 
pursue  the  same  course,  because  conformable  to 
the  will  of  their  Creator.  Morality  induces  them  to 
embrace  virtue  from  prudential  considerations; 
religion 9  from  those  of  gratitude  and  obedience. 
Morality,  therefore,  entirely  abstracted  from  reli- 
gion, can  have  nothing  meritorious  in  it ;  it  being 
but  wisdom,  prudence,  or  good  oeconomy,  which, 
like  health  ,beauty,  or  riches,  are  rather  obligations 
conferred  upon  us  by  Grod,  than  merits  in  us  to- 
wards him  ;  for  though  we  may  be  justly  punished 
for  injuring  ourselves,  we  can  claim  no  reward 
for  self-preservation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punish- 
ment and  infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward 
or  honoun  ibr  not  being  guilty  of  vt.    'T\v\^\  XaiSks^ 
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to  be  the  meaning  of  all  those  passages  in  oor 
Scripturea,  in  which  works  aie  represented  to 
hara  no  merit  without  faith ;  that  is,  not  without 
believing  in  historical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  ar^ 
tides ;  out  without  being  done  in  pursuance  of 
our  belief  in  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands.   And  now,  having  mentioned  Scripture, 
I  cannot  omit  observing  that  the  Christian  is  the 
only  religious  or  moral  institution  in  the  world, 
that  ever  set  in  a  right  light  these  two  material 
points,  the  essence  and  the  end  of  virtue,  that 
ever  founded  the  one  in  the  production  of  hap- 
piness, that  is,  in  universal  benevolence,  or,  in 
their  language,  charity  to  all  men ;  the  other,  in 
the  probation  of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his 
Creator.     Sublime  and  magnificent  as  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  sys- 
tems were  deficient  in  these  two  important  articles. 
They  were  all  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of 
the  innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthusiastick  pa- 
triotism ;   and  their  great  point  in  view  was  the 
contemptible  reward  of  human  glory ;    founda- 
tions which  were  by  no  means  able  to  support 
the  magnificent  structures  which  they  erected 
upon  them ;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  indepen- 
dent of  its  effects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense ;  pa- 
triotism, which  injures  mankind  in  general  for  tli.e 
sake  of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more  ex- 
tended selfishness,  and  really  criminal :  and  all 
human  glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion. 
The  whole  affair  then  of  religion  and  morality, 
the  subject  of  so  many  thousand  volumes,  is,  m 
short,  no  more  than  this :  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  desirous  to 
diffuse  happiness  by  all  possible  means,  has  ere- 
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ited  inDumcrahlo  ranks  and  orders  of  beings, 
ill  subservient  to  eacb  other  by  proper  subor- 
dination. One  of  these  is  occupied  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  such  a  ctrlain  degree  of 
knowledge,  reason,  and  free-will,  aa  is  suitable 
to  his  situation,  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this 
globe  as  in  a  schoul  of  probation  and  education. 
Here  he  has  an  opportunity  given  him  of  improv- 
ing or  debasing  his  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reoder  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher  perfec- 
tion and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himself  to  a 
state  of  greater  imperfection  and  misery;  neces- 
sary indeed  towards  carrying  on  tlie  business  of 
the  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  burdensome 
to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct, are  obliged  to  submit  to  it.  The  test  of 
this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is,  co- 
operating with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  narrow 
sphere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  production 
of  happiness.  And  thus  Che  iiappiness  and  misery 
of  a  future  state  will  be  the  justreward  or  punish- 
ment of  promoting  or  preventing  happiness  in 
this.  So  artificially  by  this  means  is  tne  nature 
of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived,  that  their 
rewards  and  punishments  are  woven,  aa  it  were, 
in  their  very  essence ;  their  immediate  effects 
give  us  a  foretaste  of  their  future,  and  their  fruits 
in  the  present  life  arc  the  proper  samples  of 
what  they  must  unavoidably  produce  in  another. 
We  have  reason  given  us  to  distinguish  these 
consequences,  and  regulate  our  conduct;  and 
lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  conscience  also 
is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind  of  monitor, 
perpetually  to  remind  us  both  of  ou*  inteiaut  awd. 
our  Aaty." 
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Si  no  onmia  diasitgei  !  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  consequences  of  human  actions 
being  sometimes  uncertain^  and  sometimes  re^ 
mote,  it  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  for  most 
men,  nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  determine 
what  actions  will  ultimately  produce  happiness, 
and  therefore  it  waS|  proper  that  reve/afion  should 
lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in  op- 
position to  appearances,  and  in  every  change  of 
circumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to 
promote  the  general  felicity,  and  be  set  free  from 
the  dangerous  temptation  of  doing  Evil  thai 
Good  may  come. 

Because  it  may  easily  happen,  and  in  efiect 
will  happen  very  irequently,  that  our  own  private 
happiness  may  be  promoted  by  an  act  injurious  to 
others,  when  yet  no  man  can  be  obliged  by  nature 
to  prefer  ultimately  the  happiness  of  others  to 
his  own ;  therefore,  to  the  instructions  of  infinite 
wisdom  it  was  necessary  that  infinite  power  should 
add  penal  sanctions.  That  every  man  to  whom 
those  instructions  shall  be  imparted  may  know, 
that  he  can  never  ultimately  injure  himself  by 
♦benefiting  others,  or  ultimately  by  injuring  others 
benefit  himself;  but  that  however  the  lot  of  the 
good  and  bad  may  be  huddled  together  in  the 
seeming  confusion  of  our  present  state,  the  time 
shall  undoubtedly  come,  when  the  most  virtuous 
will  be  most  happy. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this 

Letter  is  not  equal  to  the  first.     The  author  has 

indeed  engaged  in  a  disquisition  in  which  we 

need  not  wonder  if  he  fails,  in  the  solution  of 

guestions  on  which  pliVVosoigiVv^i*  Wv^  emi^loyed 

their  abiJities  from  the  ea,T\vee^\xav^«»> 
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And  found  ao  end,  in  wand'riug  mazci  lost. 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfect y  be- 
cause the  system  requires  subordination,  and 
because  the  power  of  losing  his  perfection,  of 
<*  rendering  himself  wicked  and  miserable,  is  the 
highest  imperfection  imaginable.'*  Besides,  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  scale  of  being  required 
somewhere  ''  such  a  creature  as  man  with  all  his 
infirmities  about  him,  and  the  total  removal  of 
those  would  be  altering  his  nature,  and  when  he 
became  perfect  he  must  cease  to  be  man.'' 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerations  on 
the  icale  of  being ^  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  to 
renew  the  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is 
made  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  I  must  therefore  again 
remark,  that  consequences  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  than  the  postulate  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  that  no  system  can  be  more  hypo- 
thetical than  thiSy  and  perhaps  no  hypothesis 
more  absurd. 

He  ag|tih  deceives  himself  with  respect  to  the 
perfection  with  which  man  is  held  to  be  originally 
vested.  "  That  man  came  perfect,  that  is,  en- 
dued with  all  possible  perfection,  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  Creator,  is  a  false  notion,  derived  from  the 
philosophers. — The  universal  system  required 
subordination,  and  consequently  comparative  im- 
perfection/' Jhat  man  was  ever  endued  with  all 
possible  perfection^  that  is,  with  all  perfection  of 
which  the  idea  is  not  contradictory,  or  destruc- 
tive of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  ya&e.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  false  notion^  because  no  man 
ever  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  derived  from  the 
philosophers;  for  witliout  preteiidvR%  \.o  ^^'sjs* 
what  philosophers  he  may  mean,  \t  \s  N^r^  ^"a.^^\a 
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aifinn,  that  no  philosopher  ever  said  it.  Of  those 
who  now  maintain  that  man  was  once  perfect, 
who  may  very  easily  be  found,  let  the  author  en- 
quire whether  vmn  was  ever  omniscient,  whether 
he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether  he  ever  had  even 
the  lower,  power  of  arch-angels  or  angels.  Their 
answers  will  soon  inform  him,  that  the  supposed 
perfection  of  man  was  not  absolute  but  re- 
spective, that  he  was  perfect  in  a  sense  consistent 
enough  with  subordination,  perfect,  not  as  com- 
pared with  different  beings,  but  with  himself  in 
his  present  degeneracy ;  not  perfect  as  an  angel, 
but  perfect  as  man. 

From  this  perfection,  whatever  it  was,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  that  man  should  be  debarred,  becaui^e 
pain  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  universe ; 
and  the  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  extending 
its  salutary  influence  to  innumerable  orders  above 
and  below,  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  suf- 
fer ;  but  because  it  is  not  suitable  to  justice  that 
pain  should  be  inflicted  on  innocence,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  man  should  be  criminal. 

This  is  given  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Original  of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to  this, 
that  God  created  beings,  whose  guilt  he  foreknew, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  proper  objects  of 
pain,  because  the  pain  of  part  is,  no  man  knows 
how  or  why,  necessary  to  the  felicity  of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be 
so  easily  conceived,  that  without  any  unusual 
strain  of  imagitiation  we  can  figure  its  revival. 
All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that  are  neglected, 
we  may  fancy  performed ;  all  the  crimes  that  are 
committed,  we  may  conceive  forborne.  Man 
will  then  he  restored  to  his  moral  perfections : 
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aod  into  what  head  ean  it  enter,  that  by  this 
change  the  universal  system  would  be  shaken ,  or 
the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered  for 
the  worse  ? 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  Letter  to  political,  and 
in  the  sixth  to  religious  Evils.  Of  political  Evil, 
if  we  suppose  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  disco* 
▼eredy  the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult: 
polity  being  only  the  conduct  of  immoral  men  in 
publick  affairs.  The  Evils  of  each  particular 
kind  of  government  are  very  clearly  and  ele- 
gantly displayed,  and  from  their  secondary 
causes  very  rationally  deduced;  but  the  first 
cause  lies  still  in  its  ancient  obscurity.  There  is 
in  this  Letter  nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  emi- 
nently instructive ;  one  of  his  practical  deduc- 
tions^ that  ^  from  government  Evils  cannot  be 
eradicated,  and  their  excess  only  can  be  pre- 
vented," has  been  always  allowed ;  the  question 
upon  which  all  dissension  arises  is,  when  that 
excess  begins,  at  what  point  men  shall  cease  to 
bear,  and  attempt  to  remedy. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  well 
deserves  to  be  transcribed,  because  it  cannot  be 
too  ^equently  impressed. 

"  What  has  here  been  said  of  their  imperfec- 
tions and  abuses,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
defence  of  them  ;  every  wise  man  ought  to  re- 
dress them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  which 
can  be  effected  by  one  method  only ;  that  is,  by 
a  reformation  of  manners :  for  as  all  political 
Evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  these  can 
never  be  removed  until  those  are  first  amended. 
He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  virtue  and 
sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  ewtoxc^^  >J^^\a.  V^ 

VQL^  XI,  Q  C 
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his  example,  does  more  real  service  to  a  statCy  than 
he  who  displaces  a  minister,  or  dethrones  a  tyrant; 
this  gives  but  a  temporary  relief,  but  that  exter- 
minates the  cause  of  the  disease.  No  immoral 
man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot :  and  all 
those  who  profess  outrageous  zeal  for  the  liberty 
and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  infringe  her  laws,  affront  her  religion,  and 
debauch  her  people,  are  but  despicable  quacks, 
by  fraud  or  ignorance  increasing  ihe  disorders 
they  pretend  to  remedy." 

Of  religion  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  he 
has  learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  di- 
vines ;  that  it  is  not  universal,  because  it  must  be 
received  upon  conviction,  and  successively  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  conviction  reached;  that 
its  evidences  and  sanctions  are  not  irresistible, 
because  it  was  intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ; 
and  that  it  is  obscure,  because  we  want  faculties 
to  comprehend  it.  What  he  means  by  his  as- 
sertion, that  it  wants  policy,  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good 
christian  will  be  a  good  govemour,  or  a  good 
subject;  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that 
the  good  man  only  is  a  patriot. 

Religion  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by  the 
wickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  con- 
nexion with  temporal  interest  and  human  passion.    . 

He  justly  observes,  that  from  all  this,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not 
from  the  natiire  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to 
whom  it  18  communicated. 
All  this  18  known,  and  all  ftiiti  \^  Vtol^  \  \i\3A. viV^ , 
r«  have  not  yet  discovered.    Owt  w\\3ciw,\^\ 
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understand  him  right,  pursues  the  argument  thus- 
the  religion  of  man  produces  evils,  because  the 
morality  of  man  is  imperfect;  his  morality  is 
imperfect,  that  he  maybe  justly  a  subject  of  pu- 
nishment; he  is  made  subject  to  punishment  be~ 
cause  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole;  pain  is  necessary  to  hap- 
pmess,  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Tbiig,  after  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
From  one  step  of  argumentation  to  anotlier,  in- 
itead  of  rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we 
are  devolved  back,  into  dark  ignorance ;  and  all 
our  effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life 
there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  This  is  all 
thu  has  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chry- 
lippus's  untractablenesa  of  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
bian scale  of  existence,  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  it- 
self, that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  from  its 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  the 
kand  which  cannot  build  a  hovel,  may  demolish  a 

aEVIEW    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE 
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Fur  irDproTlng  of  Nilu'tl  KnowJedge,  rrum  its  tir>l  Rinc- 
In  Bliich  tlie  most  coniiderable  Pipers  cominuiiJcated  In 
Ihe  Society,  whicb  hare  hilhcrtu  not  been  publiihtd,  are  in- 
MTted  in  their  propel  Order,  ami  Supfileitient  In  the  Phi- 
luiophical  Truiiactii^Tji.  By  Thom*s  Bircb,  D.D. 
Secretary  Ui  tlie  Royal  Society,     t  toIi.  «a. 

This  book  might  more  properly  have  been  in- 
"  New  Practice  ot  PhjiieW. 
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titled  by  the  anthor  a  diary  than  a  history,  as  it 
proceecU  reguliurly  from  day  to  day  so  minutely 
as  to  number  oyer  the  pembers  present  at  each 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  large  yolumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eleyen  first 
years  from  the  institution  of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particularities  are  of  im- 
portance to  one  man,  though  they  appear  trifling 
to  another,  and  it  is  always  motB  safe  to  admit 
copiousness  than  to  affect  breyity.  Many  infor- 
mations will  be  afforded  by  this  book  to  the  bio- 
grapher. I  know  not  where  else  it  can  be  found, 
but  here  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was  doctor 
in  physic.  And  wheneyer  any  other  institution 
of  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  the  exact 
relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal  Society 
may  furnish  precedents. 

These  yolumes  consist  of  an  exact  journal  of 
the  Society ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which  though  registered  and  presenred,  had  been 
never  printed;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the 
more  eminent  members,  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  each  died. 

The  original  of  the  society  is  placed  earlier  in 
this  history  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat.  Theodore 
Haak,  a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  pro- 
posed to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  The  first  Associates,  whose  names 
ought  surely  to  be  preserved,  were  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson, 
Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of  Gresham,  and  Mr. 
Haak.  Sometime  afterwards  Wilkins,  Wallis, 
and  Goddard  being  removed  U>  On^oi^,  ^^\i\fei 
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OQ  the  same  design  tbere  by  stated  meetings,  and 
adopted  into  their  society  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Ba- 
thuiat,  Dr.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  Society  coming  to  London  in 
1659,  joined  their  friends,  and  augmented  their 
number,  and  for  some  time  met  in  Gresham- 
College.  After  the  restoration  their  number 
vas  again  increased,  and  on  the  28th  of  No- 
»ember,  1660,  a  select  party  happening  to  retire 
for  conversation  to  Mr.  Rooke's  apartment  in 
Gres ham- College,  formed  the  first  plan  of  a 
Kgnlar  society.  Here  Dr.  Sprat's  history  begins, 
and  therefore  from  this  period  the  proceedings 
tie  well  known". 

REVIEW    OF  THE    GENERAL  HISTORY 
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This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which  will 
long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has  been 
by  some  remarker  observed,  that  no  man  ever 
grew  immortal  by  a  translation ;  and  undoubt- 
edly translations  into  the  prose  of  a  living  lan- 
guage iiiust  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  language 
changes,  because  the  matter  being  always  to  be 
fcFund  in  the  original,  contributes  nothing  to  the 
preservation  of  the  form  superinduced  by  the 
translator.  But  such  versions  may  last  long, 
thougb  they  can  scarcely  last  always  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  repu- 
tation while  the  English  tongue  continues  in  its 
present  state. 

•  From  Ihe  Liieraiy  Mkguine,  nS6, 
C  c  3 
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The  great  difficulty  of  a  translator  is  to  pre-* 
serre  the  native  form  of  his  language^  and  the 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writer. 
This  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  in  a 
degree  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  His 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  a  modern  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had  il- 
lustrated with  notes  an  author  which  must  have 
many  difficulties  to  an  English  reader,  and  par- 
ticularly that  he  had  explained  the  ancient  art  of 
war ;  but  these  omissions  mav  be  easily  supplied 
by  an  inferior  hand,  from  the  antiquaries  and 
commentators. 

To  note  omissions  where  there  is  so  much 
performed,  would  be  invidious,  and  to  commend 
is  unnecessary  where  the  excellence  of  the  work 
may  be  more  easily  and  effectually  shown  by  ex- 
hibiting a  specimen*. 


REVIEW  OF  MISCELLANIES  ON  MORAL 
AND  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

IN  PROSB  AND  VEBSE,  BY  ELIZABSTH  HARBISON. 

This  volume,  though  only  one  name  appears 
upon  the  first  page,  has  been  produced  by  the 
contribution  of  many  hands,  and  printed  by 
the  encouragement  of  a  numerous  subscription, 
both  which  favours  seem  to  be  deserved  by  the 
modesty  and  piety  of  her  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed. 

The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem  gene 
rally  to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate,  tb 

^  From  the  litAiu^  Mvi^axlne,  1766. 


copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe ;  this 
however  is  not  all  iheirpraiae,  they  have  laboured 
to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery  her  purity 
of  sentinients.  The  poets  have  had  Dr.  Watts 
before  their  eyes,  a  writer  who,  if  he  stood  not 
in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compensated  that  de- 
fect by  a.  ready  application  of  his  powers  to  the 
promotion  of  piety.  The  attempt  to  employ  the 
ornaments  of  romance  in  the  decoration  of  reli- 
gion was,  I  think,  first  made  by  Mr.  Boyle's 
Martyrdom  of  Theodora,  but  Boyle's  philoso- 
phical studies  did  not  allow  him  time  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  stile,  and  the  completion  of  the  g-reat 
design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr.  Watts 
was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  the  dissenters  to 
Write  and  speak  like  otber  men,  by  shewing  them 
that  elegance  might  consist  with  piety.  Tiiey 
would  have  both  done  honour  to  a  better  society, 
for  they  had  that  cbarity  which  might  well  make 
their  failings  forgotten,  and  with  which  the  whole 
Christian  world  might  wish  for  communion. 
They  were  pure  from  all  the  heresies  of  an  age, 
to  which  every  opinion  is  become  a  favourite  that 
ihe  universal  church  has  hitherto  detested. 

This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom  1 
believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered  with 
the  just*. 

•  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  17S6 — Tliere  are  oilier 
Reriews  of  Boaks  by  Di.  Johnioa  in  lliia  Maguine,  bul,  in 
general,  terj  sliort,  and  coniitting  chieOj  uf  «  few  introduc- 
toij  TcniBiks,  and  an  eitract.  Thai  on  Mn.  Hairiton's  Mu- 
cellinies  roaj  bo  accounted  somewhat  iiAeresVTO^  ^iovl\  *>«. 
aatfce  of  Dl.  It*t(j. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOOK  ENTITLED,   AN 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ENQUIRY 

INTO  THE  EVIDENCE 

Produced  by  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Mobton  against 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS* 

With  an  Examination  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Robbrtsom's  Dis- 
sertation, and  Mr.  Humb's  History,  with  respect  to  that 
Evidencet* 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  talk  of 
independence,  of  private  judgment,  of  liberty  of 
thought,  and  liberty  of  press.  Our  clamorous 
praises  of  liberty  sufficiently  prove  that  we  enjoy 
it ;  and  if  by  liberty  nothing  else  be  meant,  than 
security  from  the  persecutions  of  power,  it  is  so 
fully  possessed  by  us,  that  little  more  is  to  be  de- 
sired, except  that  one  should  talk  of  it  less,  and 
use  it  better. 

But  a  social  being  can  scarcely  rise  to  com- 
plete independence;  he  that  has  any  wants, 
which  others  can  supply,  must  study  the  grati- 
fication of  them  whose  assistance  he'  expects; 
this  is  equally  true,  whether  his  wants  be  wants 
of  nature  or  of  vanity.  The  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent time  are  not  always  candidates  for  prefer- 
ment, nor  often  the  hirelings  of  a  patron.  They 
profess  to  serve  no  interest,  and  speak  with  loud 
contempt  of  sycophants  and  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  a  power,  from  whose  in- 
fluence neither  they  ner  their  predecessors  have 
ever  been  free.  Those  who  have  set  greatness 
at  defiance,  have  yet  been  the  slaves  of  fashion. 

*  Written  by  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Edinburgh. 
t  Priated  in  the  Gentleman's  Mai^aune,  OcXaVmi,  1760. 
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When  an  opinion  has  once  become  popular,  very 
few  are  willing:  to  oppose  it.  Idleness  is  more 
willing  to  credit  than  enquire ;  cowardice  is  afraid 
of  controvecay,  and  vanity  of  answer;  and  he 
that  writes  merely  for  sale,  is  tempted  to  court 
purchasers  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the 
public. 

tt  has  now  been  fashionable  for  near  half  a 
century,  to  defame  a  nd  vilify  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  to  exhalt  and  magnify  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Stuart!  have  found  few  apologists,  for  the 
(lead  cannot  pay  for  piaise ;  and  who  will,  with- 
out reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popularity  ?  Yet 
there  remains  still  among  us,  not  wholly  extin- 
guished, a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  establishing 
right,  in  opposition  to  fashion.  The  author,  whose 
work  is  now  before  ua,  has  attempted  a  vindica- 
tion of  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose  name  has  for 
some  years  been  generally  resigned  to  infamy, 
and  who  has  been  considered  as  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  condemned  by  her  own 
letters. 

Of  these  letters,  the  author  of  this  vindication 
confesses  the  importance  to  be  such,  that  if  they 
be  genuine,  the  queen  was  gitiity ;  and  if  they  be 
tpuHotts,  the  was  innocent.  He  has,  therefore, 
undertaken  to  prove  them  spurious,  and  divided 
his  treatise  into  six  parts. 

In  the_^»(  is  contained  the  history  of  the  let- 
ters, from  their  discovery  by  the  earl  of  Morion, 
tlietr  being  produced  against  Queen  Mary,  and 
llieir  several  appearances  in  England  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  commissioners,  until 
tliey  were  finally  delivered  back  again  to  the  umI 
of  Morton. 
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The  second  contains  a  short  abstract  of  Mr. 
GoodalFs  arguments  for  proving  the  letters  to  be 
spurious  and  forged ;  and  of  Dr.  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Hume's  objections  by  way  of  answer  to  Mr. 
Goodall,  with  critical  observations  on  these 
authors. 

The  third  contains  an  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  sup- 
port of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

The  fourth  contains  an  examination  of  the 
confession  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  commonly  called 
French  Paris,  with  observations  shewing  the 
same  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  Jifth  contains  a  short  recapitulation  or 
summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.     And, 

The  last  is  an  historical  collection  of  the  direct 
or  positive  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
shew  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secretary  Lethington,  had  in  the  murder  of 
the  lord  Darnley. 

The  author  apologises  for  the  length  of  this 
book,  by  observing,  that  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  could  not 
easily  be  contracted :  the  same  plea  may  be  made 
for  the  imperfection  of  our  extract,  which  will 
naturally  fall  below  the  force  of  the  book,  be- 
cause we  can  only  select  parts  of  that  evidence, 
which  owes  its  strength  to  its  concatenation, 
and  which  will  be  weakened  whenever  it  is  dis- 
joined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
ed letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies : 

"  That  in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh  thair  was 
left  he  the  Erie  of  Bothwell,  before  his  fleeing 
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ly,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  George  Dalgleish, 
servanda  who  was  taken  be  the  Erie  of  Mor- 
n,ane  small  gylt  coffer,  not  fully  ane  futelang, 
nisht  in  sindrie  places  with  the  Roman  letter 
under  ane  king's  crowne ;  wharin  were  cer- 
e  letteris  and  writings  weel  knawin,  and  be 
lis  to  be  affirmit  to  have  been  written  with  the 
ene  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Erie." 
The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
:er8  m  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
jy  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  Queen  to 
thwell. 

To  the  reality  of  these  letters  our  author  makes 
le  considerable  objections,  from  the  nature  of 
3g6;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not  always 
ivince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of  facts. 
3n  June  15,  1567,  the  queen  delivered  herself 
Bif orton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned  her. 
Fune  20,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and  six 
's  after  was  examined  by  Morton ;  his  exami- 
ion  is  still  extant,  and  thevk  is  no  mention  of 
I  fatal  box. 

3ec.  4, 1567,  Murray's  secret  council  publish- 
an  act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention  of  these 
ers,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  written 
I  nUfa^vit  with  her  awin  hand.  Ten  days 
IT  Murray's  first  parliament  met,  and  passed 
act,  in  which  they  mention /irem'e  letters  writ-* 
halelie  [wholly]  with  her  awin  hand.  The 
erence  between  written  and  subscribed,  and 
}ify  written,  sives  the  author  just  reason  to 
pect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation  of 
forgery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that 
first  account  asserts  more  tVian  lilti^  ^^corcA^ 
jgb  the  second  contains  all  lYvetmAiv^ot^^ 
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letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or  not, 
were  not  ntbaoribed.  Had  the  second  account 
differed  from  the  first  only  by  something  added, 
the  first  might  have  contained  truth,  though  not  all 
the  truth ;  but  as  the  second  coriects  the  first  by 
diminution,  the  first  cannot  be  cleared  from 
falsehood. 

In  October,  1568,  these  letters  were  shewn  at 
York  to  £lizabeth*s  commissioners,  by  the  agents 
of  Murray,  but  not  in  their  publick  character  as 
commissioners,  but  by  way  of  private  informa- 
tion, and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to  Mary's 
commissioners.  Mary,  however,  hearing  that 
some  letters  were  intended  to  be  produced  against 
her,  directed  her  commissioners  to  require  them 
for  her  inspection,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  de- 
clare them  false  and  feigned,  forged  and  invent- 
edf  observing  that  there  were  many  that  could 
counterfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  counterfeit  a 
hand  through  eight  letters  very  difficult.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  letters  we're  ever  shewn 
to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect  them ;  and 
to  the  English  commissioners  a  rude  and  remote 
imitation  might  be  sufficient,  since  they  were  not 
shewn  as  judicial  proofs ;  and  why  they  were  not 
shewn  as  proofs,  no  other  reason  can  be  given 
than  they  must  have  then  been  examined,  and 
that  examination  would  have  detected  the  forgery. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  agaiDst 
Mary;  for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  acquitted  the  queen 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  letters  were  so 
necessary   to  Mutra.^,  \3\^1  Ue  ^le^es  them  as 
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the  reason  of  the  queen's  imprisonment,  though 
he  impfiaoned  her  ou  the  16th,  and  pretended 
not  to  have  intercepted  the  letters  before  the  20th 
of  June. 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes 
Knd  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority 
should  have  been  put  out  of  doubt;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witness 
but  Morton,  who  accused  tlie  queen,  and  Craw- 
furd,  ft  dependent  on  Lennox,  another  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Dalgleiah.the  bearer,  was  hanged  with- 
out any  interrogatories  concerning  them;  and 
Hulet,  mentioned  in  tliem,  though  then  in  pri~ 
son,  was  never  called  to  authenticate  them,  nor 
was  hia  confession  produced  against  Mary  till 
death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it. 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied ;  she  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofs  against 
Mary,  and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the  hberty 
of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making  her  de- 
fence. Before  such  a  judge,  a  very  httle  proof 
would  be  sufficient.  She  gave  the  accusers  of 
Mazy  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the  bos  and 
letters  were  seen  no  more.  They  have  been 
since  lost,  and  the  discovery,  which  comparison 
of  writing  might  have  made,  is  now  no  longer 
passible.  Hume  has,  however,  endeavoured  to 
palliate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but  his  accovnt, 
says  our  author,  »  contradicted  almott  in  evert/ 
tentence  by  tke  records,  which,  it  appears,  he 
has  Uimtelf  peruied. 

In  the  next  part,  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
is  examined  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  French  letters,  suy^jnsi  d 
to  have  been   u-ritten  by  Mary,  are  Ua.v.sVi.^'^'i 
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from  the  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  such  numbers  to 
preserve,  are  wanting,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost. 

The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  next  ex- 
amined. Robertson  makes  use  principally  of 
what  he  calls  the  internal  evidence,  whichy  amount- 
ing at  most  to  conjecture,  is  opposed  by  conjec- 
ture equally  probable. 

In  examining  the  confession  of  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert, or  French  Paris,  this  new  apologist  of 
Mary  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  accuser. 
Paris  is  mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  the  bearer 
of  them  to  Bothwell ;  when  the  rest  of  BothwelFs 
servants  were  executed,  clearing  the  queen  in 
the  last  moment,  Paris,  instead  of  suffering  his 
trial  with  the  rest  at  Edinburgh,  was  conveyed  to 
St.  Andrew's,  where  Murray  was  absolute,  put 
into  a  dungeon  of  Murray's  citadel,  and  two  years 
after  condemned  by  Murray  himself  nobody  knew 
how.  Several  months  after  his  death,  a  confes- 
sion in  his  name,  without  the  regular  testifica- 
tions, was  sent  to  Cecil,  at  what  exact  time  no- 
body can  tell. 

Of  this  confession,  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
openly  denied  the  genuineness,  in  a  book  printed 
at  London,  and  suppressed  by  Elizabem;  and 
another  historian  of  that  time  declares,  that  Paris 
died  without  any  confession ;  and  the  confession 
itself  was  never  shewn  to  Mary,  or  to  Mary's 
commissioners.  The  author  makes  this  reflec- 
tion : — 

"  From  the  violent  presumptions  that  arise 
from  their  carrying  this  poot  Y^TkOwuat  atranger 
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from  Edinburgh,  the  ordinary  seat  of  justice; 
their  keeping  him  hid  from  all  the  world,  in  a 
remote  dungeon,  and  not  producing  him  with 
their  other  evidences,  so  as  he  might  have  been 
publickly  questioned;  the  positive  and  direct 
testimony  of  the  author  of  Crawfurd's  manu- 
script, then  living,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time ; 
with  the  publick  affirmation  of  the  bishop  of  Ross 
at  the  time  of  P arises  death,  that  he  had  vindi- 
cated the  queen  with  his  dying  breath ;  the  be- 
haviour of  Murray,  Morton,  Buchanan,  and  even 
of  Hay,  the  attester  of  this  pretended  confession, 
on  that  occasion ;  their  close  and  reserved  silei\r:e 
at  the  time  when  they  must  have  had  this  con- 
fession of  ParU  in  their  pocket ;  and  their  pub- 
lishing every  other  circumstance  that  could  tend 
to  blacken  tiie  queen,  and  yet  omitting  this  con- 
fession, the  only  direct  evidence  of  her  supposed 
guilt ;  all  this  duly  and  dispassionately  consider- 
ed, I  think  one  may  safely  conclude,  that  it  was 
judged  not  fit  to  expose  so  soon  to  light  this 
piece  of  evidence  against  the  queen;  which  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  living,  and  present  at  Paris*8 
execution,  would  surely  have  given  clear  testi- 
mony against,  £^s  a  notorious  imposture/' 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  observes,  "It  is  in  vain  at 
present  to  seek  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 
Hubert's  dying  confession,  and  to  magnify  the 
smallest  difficulties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was 
certainly  a  regular  judicial  paper,  given  in  re- 
gularly and  judicially,  and  ought  to  have  been 
canvassed  at  the  time,  if  the  persons,  whom  it 
concerned,  had  been  assured  of  their  innocence." 
— To  which  our  author  makes  a  Te\>l^,  vrVvvcK 
cannot  be  shortened  without  weaVemw^  \V\ 

D  d2 
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"  Upon  what  does  this  author  ground  his  sen- 
tence ?  Upon  two  very  plain  reasons,^r^,  That 
the  confession  was  a  judicial  one,  that  is,  taken 
in  presence,  or  by  authority  of  a  judge.  And 
secondly,  That  it  was  regularly  and  judicially 
given  in ;  that  must  be  understood  during  the 
time  of  the  conferences  before  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  council,  in  presence  of  Mary's  commis- 
sioners ;  at  which  time  she  ought  to  have  can- 
vassed it,  says  our  author,  if  she  knew  her  inno- 
cence. 

**  That  it  was  not  a  judicial  confession,  is 
et^dent :  the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any  such 
mark ;  nor  does  it  mention  that  it  was  taken  in 
presence  of  any  person,  or  by  any  authority 
whatsoever ;  and,  by  comparing  it  with  the  judi- 
cial examinations  of  Dalgleish,  Hay,  and  Hep- 
burn, it  is  apparent,  that  it  is  destitute  of  every 
formality  requisite  in  a  judicial  evidence.  In 
what  dark  corner,  then,  this  strange  production 
was  generated,  our  author  may  endeavour  to  find 
out,  if  he  can. 

"  As  to  his  second  assertion,  that  it  was  re- 
gularly and  judicially  given  in,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  canvassed  by  Mary  during 
the  conferences,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
likewise  is  not  fact:  the  conferences  broke  up  in 
February,  1609 :  Nicholas  Hubert  was  not  banged 
till  August  thereafter,  and  his  dying  confession, 
as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  is  only  dated  the  10th  of 
that  month.  How  then  can  this  gentleman 
gravely  tell  us,  that  this  confession  was  judicially 
given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  at  that  very 
time  canvassed  by  queen  Mary,  and  her  com- 
mjssioners  ?  Such  positive  ^sserUons^  apparently 
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contrary  to  fact,  are  unworthy  the  character  of 
an  histprian,  and  may  very  justly  render  his  de- 
cidion,  with  respect  to  evidences  of  a  higher  na- 
ture, very  dubious.  In  answer  then  to  Mr. 
Hume:  As  the  queen's  accusers  did  not  choose 
to  produce  this  material  witness,  ParUy  whom 
they  had  alive,  and  in  their  hands,  nor  any  de- 
claration or  confession  from  him  at  the  critical 
and  proper  time  fqr  having  it  canvassed  by  the 
queen,  I  apprehend  our  author's  conclusion  may 
fairly  be  u^ed  agamst  himself;  that  it  is  in  vain 
at  present  to  support  the  improbabilities  and  ab- 
surdities in  a  confession,  taken  in  a  clandestine 
way,  nobody  knows  how;  and  produced  after 
Paris'*  death,  by  nobody  knows  whom;  and 
from  every  appearance  destitute  of  every  forma- 
lity requisite  and  common  to  such  sort  of  evi- 
dence :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  under  no  sort  of 
hesitation  to  give  sentence  against  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert's confession,  as  a  gross  imposture  and  for- 
gery." 

The  state  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  let* 
ters  is  this : 

Morton  affirms  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
ha.nds  of  Dalgleish.  The  examination  of  Dal- 
gleish  is  still  extant,  and  he  appears  never  to 
have  been  once  interrogated  concerning  the 
letters. 

Morton  and  Murray  affirm  that  they  were 
written  by  the  queen's  hand;. they  were  care- 
fully concealed  from  Mary  wid  her  commis- 
sioners, and  were  never  collated  by  one  man, 
who  could  desire  to  dbprove  them. 

Seyeral  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  let- 
terg  are  conBrmed  by  the  oafti  oi  Cx««^'va^>^'sv^ 
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of  Lennox's  defendants,  and  some  of  the  inci^ 
dents  are  so  minute,  as  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  thought  on  by  a  forger.  Grawfurd's  testis 
mony  is  not  without  suspicion.  Whoever  prac- 
tises forgery,  endeavours  to  make  truth  the  vehi- 
cle of  falsehoods  Of  a  prince's  life  very  minute 
incidents  are  known ;  and  if  any  are  too  slight 
to  be  remarked^  they  may  be  safely  feigned,  for 
they  are  likewise  too  slight  to  be  contradicted. 
But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters.  They  had  no  date 
of  time  or  place,  no  seal,  no  direction,  no  super- 
scription. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  au- 
thenticity were  Dalgleish  and  Paris,  of  which 
Dalgleish,  at  his  trial,  was^  never  questioned 
about  them;  Paris  was  never  publickly  tried, 
though  he  was  kept  alive  through  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

The  servants  of  Bothwell,  who  were  put  to 
death  for  the  king's  murder,  cleared  Mary  with 
their  last  words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  subscnb- 
ed,  and  were  then  produced  without  subscription. 

They  were  shewn  during  the  conferences  at 
York  privately  to  the  English  commissioners, 
but  were  concealed  from  t]be  commissioners  of 
Mary. 

Mary  always  efolicited  the  perusal  of  these  let- 
ters, and  was  always  denied  it. 

She  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Eliza- 
beth, before  the  nobles  of  England,  and  the  am- 
bassadors of  other  princes,  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  commissioners  were  dismissed 
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with  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 
seen  no  more. 

The  French  letters,  which  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies have  been  considered  as  originals,  by  the 
enemies  of  Mary's  memory,  are  now  discovered 
to  be  forgeries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  trans- 
lations, and,  perhaps,  French  translations  of  a 
Latin  translation.  And  the  modern  accusers  of 
Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from  these  letters,  which 
now  exist,  that  other  letters  existed  formerly, 
which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of  curiosity,  malice, 
and  interest. 

The  rest  of  this  treatise  is  employed  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  Mary's  accusers  were  the 
murderers  of  Damley  :  through  this  enquiry  it  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  be  ob- 
terved,  that,  if  these  letters  were  forged  by  them, 
they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  of  other 
crimes.  That  the  letters  were  forged,  is  now 
made  bo  probable,  that  perhaps  they  will  never 
more  be  cited  as  testimonies. 

TALES  OF  IMAGINATION. 

THE  VISIOJJ  OF  THEODORE,  THE  HER- 
MIT OF  TENERIFFE, 

FOUND    IK    HIS   CELL. 1748. 

From  the  Preceptor. 
Son  of  Perseverance,  whoever  thou  art,  whose 
curiosity  has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wise. 
He  that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the 
Hermit  of  TenerifFe,  who  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  retreat,  left  this  instruction  to  mank.iad, 
lest  his  solatory  hours  should  be  sp^Tv\,vw>)?i.w, 
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I  was  once  what  thou  art  now, 
earth,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky; 
heaped  wealth  togethcfr,  I  loved  a 
I  wore  the  robe  of  honour  and  1 
of  adulation :  I  was  ambitious,  i 
ness:  I  was  unhappy,  and  retin 
some  time  what  I  at  length  fou 
where  all  real  wants  might  be  eai 
where  I  might  not  be  under  the 
chasing  the  assistance  of  men  b^ 
their  follies.  Here  I  saw  fruits 
water,  and  here  determined  to  ' 
death,  which  I  hope,  when  at  la 
fall  lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  pi; 
ness  of  all  mortal  cares,  and  wit 
.tion  to  wander  farther  than  the 
curing  sustenance  required ;  bi 
day  beholding  the  rock  that  ove: 
found  in  myself  a  desire  to  dim 
was  on  its  top,  was  in  the  same  mi 
to  scale  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I 
to  view  the  summit  oit  the  mou 
of  which  r  had  so  long  resided, 
my  thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  s 
cause  it  appeared  criminal,  bul 
new ;  and  all  change  not  evidei 
alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experie 
self.  I  was  often  afraid  that  n 
ceiving  me,  that  my  impatience 
arose  from  some  earthly  passion 
dour  to  survey  the  works  of  natu: 
den  longing  to  mingle  once  agai 
life.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  s 
into  their  former  state,  but  found 
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every  day  greater*  I  was  always  reproaching  my- 
self with  the  want  of  happiness  within  my  reach, 
and  at  last  began  to  question  whether  it  was  not 
laziness  rather  than  caution  that  restrained  me 
from  climbing  to  the  summit  of  Teneriffe. 

I  rose  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
journey  up  the  Iteep  of  the  mountain ;  but  I  had 
not  advanced  far,  old  as  I  was  and  burthened  with 
provisions,  when  the  day  began  to  shine  upon  me, 
the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous,  and  the  sand 
slided  from  beneath  my  feet :  at  last,  fainting  with 
labour,  I  arrived  at  a  small  plain  almost  inclosed 
by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  the  east.  I  sat  down 
to  rest  awhile,  in  full  persuasion,  that  when  I  had 
recovered  my  strengtn  I  should  proceed  on  my 
design ;  but  when  once  I  had  tasted  ease,  I  found 
many  reasons  against  disturbing  it.  The  branches 
spread  a  shade  over  my  head,  and  the  gales  of 
spring  wafted  odours  to  my  bosom. 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  alternately  excuses  for 
delay,  and  resolutions  to  go  forward,  an  irresist- 
ible heaviness  suddenly  surprised  me ;  I  laid  my 
head  upon  the  bank,  and  resigned  myself  to 
sl.eep :  when  methought  I  heard  the  sound  as  of 
the  flight  of  eagles,  and  a  being  of  more  than 
human  dignity  stood  before  me.  While  I  was 
deliberating  how  to  address  him,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness,  and  asked  me 
solemnly,  but  without  severity,  "  Theodore,  whi- 
ther art  thou  going?"  "  I  am  climbing,'*  answer- 
ed I, ''  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  enjoy  a 
more  extensive  prospect  of  the  works  of  nature." 
"  Attend  first,"  says  he,  "  to  the  prospect  which 
this  place  affords,  and  what  thouao^txioX'vwiAKi- 
Btaod  I  will  explain.     I  am  one  ot  \)cifc\>«v:^«H^^^^^ 
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beings  who  watch  over  the  children  of  the  dus 
to  preserve  them  from  those  evils,  which  wi//  no 
ultimately  terminate  in  good,  and  which  they  d^ 
not,  by  their  own  faults,  bring  upon  themselves 
Look  round  therefore  without  fear:  observe,  con- 
template, and  be  instructed." 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  I  looked  an^ 
beheld  a  mountain  higher  than  Tencriffe,  to  the 
summit  of  which  the  human  eye  could  nevei 
reach :  when  I  had  tired  myself  with  gazing  upon 
its  height,  I  turned  my  eyes'  towards  its  foot 
which  I  could  easily  discover,  but  was  amazed  tc 
find  it  without  foundation,  and  placed  inconceiv- 
ably in  emptiness  and  darkness.  Thus  I  stood 
terrified  and  confused;  above  were  tracks  in- 
scrutable, and  below  was  total  vacuity.  But  mj 
preceptor,  with  a  voice  of  admonition,  cried  out 
"  Theodore,  be  not  affrighted,  but  raise  thy  eye 
again  ;  the  Mountain  of  Existence  is  before  thef 
survey  it  and  be  wise." 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attentic 
and  observed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to 
of  gentle  rise,  and  overspread  with  flowers ;  t 
middle  to  be  more  steep,  embarrassed  with  era 
and  interrupted  by  precipices,  over  which  hi 
branches  loaded  with  fruits,  and  among  wb 
were  sciattered  palaces  and  bowers.     The  tr 
which  my  eye  could  reach  nearest  the  top  > 
generally  barren ;    but  there  were  among 
clefts  of  the  rocks  a  few  hardy  ever-greens,  \« 
though  they  did  not  give  much  pleasure  tc 
sight  or  smell,  yet  seemed  to  cheer  the  h 
and  facilitate  the  steps  of  those  who  were  • 
bering  among  them. 

Then,  beginning  to  examine  more  minute 
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different  parts,  I  observed  at  a  great  distance  a 
multitude  of  both  sexes  issuing  into  view  from 
the  bottom  of  tlie  mountain.     Their  first  actions 
I  could  not  accurately  discern ;   but,  as  they 
every  moment  approached  nearer,  I  found  that 
they  amused  themselves  with  gathering  flowers 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  modest  virgin  in- 
a  white  robe,  who  seemed  not  over  solicitous  to ' 
confine  themi  to  any  settled  pace  or  certain  track; 
for  she  knew  that  the  whole  ground  was  smooth 
and  solid,  and  that  they  could  not  easily  be  hurt 
or   bewildered.     When,  as  it  often  happened, 
they  plucked  a  thistle  for  a  flower.  Innocence, 
so  was  she  called,  would  smile  at  the  mistake. 
Happy,  said  I,  are  they  who  are  under  so  gentle 
a  government,  and  yet  are  safe.     But  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  dwell  long  on  the  consideration 
of  their  felicity ;  for  I  found  that  Innocence  con- 
tinued her  attendance  but  a  little  way,  and  seem- 
ed to  consider  only  the  flowery  bottom  of  the 
mountain  as  her  proper  province.     Those  whom 
she  abandoned  scarcely  knew  that  they  were  left, 
before  they  perceived  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
Education,  a  nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect, 
and  imperious  m  her  commands,  who  confined 
them  to  certain  paths,  in  their  opinion  too  narrow 
and   tOd  rough.     These  they  were  continually 
solicited  to  leave  by  Appetite,  whom  Education 
could  never  fright  away,  though  she  sometimes 
awed  her  to  such  timidity,  that  the  effects  of  her 
presence  were  scarcely  perceptible.     Some  went 
back  to  the  first  part  of  the  mountain,  and  seem- 
ed desirous  of  continuing  busied  in  plucking 
flowers,  but  were  no  longer  guaxded  b^  Vwcksy- 
cence  ;  and  snch  as  Education  coxiVd  xvoX.  lo\^^ 
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back,  proceeded  up  the  mountain  by  some  mii^ 
road,  in  which  they  were   seldom  seen,  ancf 
scarcely  eyer  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  that  she  was 
frequently  giving  them  cautions  to  beware  of 
Habits ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another 
at  every  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them ; 
that  they  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  Habit 
before  Uiey  perceived  their  danger:  and  that 
those  whom  Habit  should  once  subdue,  had  lit- 
tle hope  of  regaining  their  liberty. 

Of  this  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  I  was 
very  solicitous  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  pro- 
tector directed  my  regard  to  a  troop  of  pygmies, 
which  appeared  to  walk  silently  before  these  that    * 
were  climbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to  smooth 
the  way  before  her  follower.     I  found  that  I 
had  missed  the  notice  of  them  before,   both  be- 
cause  they  were  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
cerned, and  because  they  grew  every  moment 
nearer  in  their  colour  to  the  objects  with  which   . 
they  were  surrounded.     As  the  followers  of  Edu- 
cation did  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  pre- 
sence of  these  dangerous  associates,  or,  ridiculing 
their  diminutive  size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
human  beings  should  ever  be  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  such  feeble  enemies,  they  generally 
heard  her  precepts  of  vigilance  with  wonder; 
and  when  they  thought 'her  eye  withdrawn,  treat- 
ed  them  with  contempt.      Nor  could  I  myself 
think  her  cautions  so  necessary  as  her  frequent 
inculcations  seemed  to  suppose,  till  I  observed 
that  each  of  these  petty  beings  held  secretly  a 
chain  in  her  hand,  with  wnich  she  prepared  to  bind 
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those  whom  she  found  within  her  power.  Yet  these 
Habits,  under  the  eye  of  education,  went  quietly 
forward,  and  seemed  very  little  to  increase  in  bulk 
or  strength;  for  though  they  were  always  willing 
to  join  with  Appetite,  yet  when  Education  kept 
them  apart  from  her,  they  would  very  punctually 
obey  command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads  in 
which  they  were  confined  easier  and  smoother. 

It  was  observable,  that  their  stature  was  never 
at  a  stand,  but  continually  growingor  decreasing, 
yet  not  always  in  the  same  proportions :  nor  could 
1  forbear  to  express  my  admiration,  when  I  saw  in 
how  much  less  time  they  generally  gained  than 
lost  bulk.  Though  they  grew  slowly  in  the  road 
of  Education,  it  nHght  however  be  perceived  that 
they  grew ;  but  if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call  of 
Appetite,  their  stature  soon  became  gigantick ;  and 
their  strength  was  such,  that  Education  pointed 
out  to  her  tribe  many  that  were  led  in  chains  by 
them,  whom  she  could  never  more  rescue  from 
their  slavery.  She  pointed  them  out,  but  with  lit- 
tle effect;  for  all  her  pupils  appeared  confident  of 
their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest  Habit,  and 
some  seemed  in  secret  to  regret  that  they  were 
hindered  from  following  the  triumph  of  Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  not  to  suffer 
her  power  to  be  felt  at  first.  Those  whom  she  led, 
she  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  to  attend, 
but  was  <^on^nually  doubling  her  chains  upon  her 
companions ;  whicn  were  so  slender  in  themselves, 
and  so  silently  fastened,  that  while  the  attention 
was  engaged  by  other  objects,  they  were  not 
easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter  as  it 
had  been  longer  worn ;  and  when  b^  cow.<k%ik>^^ 
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additions  they  became  so  heavy  as  to  be  felt, 
they  were  very  frequently  too  strong  to  be  broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  de- 
clivity began  to  grow  craggy,  she  resigned  her 
charge  to  two  powers  of  superiour  aspect.  The 
meaner  of  them  appeared  capable  of  presiding 
in  senates,  or  governing  nations,  and  yet  watched 
the  steps  of  the  other  with  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention, and  was  visibly  confounded  and  per- 
plexed if  ever  she  suffered  her  regard  to  be  drawn 
away.  The  other  seemed  to  approve  her  sub- 
mission as  pleasing,  but  with  such  a  condescen- 
sion as  plainly  shewed  that  she  claimed  it  as  due ; 
and  indeed  so  great  was  her  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness, that  he  who  would  not  reverence,  must  not 
behold  her. 

"  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  be  fearless, 
and  be  wise ;  approach  these  powers,  whose  do- 
minion extends  to  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Mountain  of  Existence."  I  trembled,  and  ven- 
tured to  address  the  inferiour  nymph,  whose 
eyes,  though  piercing  and  awful,  I  was  not  able 
to  sustain.  "  Bright  Power,"  said  I,  "  by  what- 
ever name  it  is  lawful  to  address  thee,  tell  me, 
thou  who  presidest  here,  on  what  condition  thy 
protection  will  be  granted  ?"  "  It  will  be  grant- 
ed," said  she,  **  only  to  obedience.  I  am  Rea- 
son, of  all  subordinate  beings  the  noblest  and 
the  greatest ;  who,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  laws, 
will  reward  thee  like  the  rest  of  my  votaries,  by 
conducting  thee  to  Religion."  Charmed  by  her 
voice  and  aspect,  I  professed  my  readiness  to 
follow  her.  She  then  presented  me  to  her  mis- 
tress, who  looked  upon  me^  ^\VVv  l<&\vdernes8.  I 
bowed  before  her,  and  ?i\ve  ^mA^^. 
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'fM^ij-: Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose 
h^^fnfes  she  had  been  60  long  solicitouB,  she 
seemed  to  espect  that  tliey  should  express  some 
gratitude  for  her  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  loss 
of  that  protection  which  she  had  hitherto  aJl'ord- 
ed  them.  But  it  was  easy  to  discovei-,  by  the 
alacrity  which  broke  out  at  her  departure,  that 
her  presence  had  been  long  displeasing',  and  that 
slie  had  been  teaching  those  who  felt  in  them- 
selves no  want  of  instruction.  They  all  agreed 
in  rejoicing  that  they  should  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  her  caprices,  or  disturbed  by  her  docu- 
ments, but  should  be  now  under  the  direction 
only  of  Reason,  to  whom  they  made  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  recommend  themselves  by  a 
steady  adherence  to  all  her  precepts.  Reason 
counselled  them,  at  their  first  entrance  upon  her 
province,  to  inlist  themselves  among  the  votaries 
of  Rellijion;  and  informed  them,  that  if  tliey 
trusted  to  her  alone,  they  would  find  the  same 
fate  with  her  other  admirers,  whom  she  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  against  Appetites  and  Pas- 
sions, and  who,  having  been  seized  by  Habits  in 
the  regions  of  Desire,  had  been  dragged  away 
to  the  caverns  of  Despair.  Her  admonition  was 
vain,  the  greater  number  declared  against  any 
other  direction,  and  doubted  not  but  by  her  su- 
perintendency  they  should  climb  with  safety  up 
the  Mountain  of  Existence.  "  My  power,"  said 
Reason,  "  is  to  advise,  not  to  compel ;  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  the  danger  of  your  choice.  The 
path  seems  now  plain  and  even,  but  there  are 
asperities  and  pitfalls,  over  which  Religion  only 
can  conduct  you.  Look  upwards,  and  'jov.  i^w- 
ceive  a  mist  before  you  settled  upon  l\ve  V\^\t'i^ 
R  B  2 
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visible  part  of  the  mountain ;  a  mist  by  wiiich 
my  prospect  is  terminated,  and  which  is  pierced 
only  by  the  eyes  of  Religion.  Beyond  it  are  the 
temples  of  Happiness,  in  which  those  who  climb 
the  precipice  by  her  direction,  after  the  toil  of 
their  pilgrimage,  repose  for  ever.  I  know  not 
the  way,  and  therefore  can  only  conduct  you  to 
a  better  guide.  Pride  has  sometimes  reproached 
me  with  the  narrowness  of  my  view,  but,  when 
she  endeavoured  to  extend  it,  could  only  shew 
me,  below  the  mist,  the  bowers  of  Content ;  even 
they  vanished  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them;  and 
those  whom  she  persuaded  to  travel  towards  them 
were  enchained  by  Habits,  and  ingulfed  by  De- 
spair, a  cruel  tyrant,  whose  caverns  are  beyond 
the  darkness  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left, 
from  whose  prisons  none  can  escape,  and  whom 
I  cannot  teach  you  to  avoid." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  Reason  to  those 
who  demanded  her  protection.  Some  that  re- 
collected the  dictates  of  Education,  finding  them 
now  seconded  by  another  authority,  submitted 
with  reluctance  to  the  strict  decree,  and  engaged 
themselves  among  the  followers  of  Religion,  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  uniformity  of  their 
march,  though  many  of  them  were  women,  and 
by  their  continual  endeavours  to  move  upwards, 
without  appearing  to  regard  the  prospects  which 
at  every  step  courted  their  attention-. 

All  those  who  determined  to  follow  either 
Reason  or  Religion,  were  continually  importuned 
to  forsake  the  road,  sometimes  by  Passions,  and 
sometimes  by  Appetites,  of  whom  both  had  rea- 
son to  boast  the  success  of  their  artifices ;  for 
80  many  were  dTawtimloVj-^^xNx^^^^V'wx^way 
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was  more  populous  than  the  eight.  The  attacks 
of  the  Appetites  were  more  impeluoua,  those  of 
the  Passions  longer  continued.  The  Appetites 
turned  tb«r  followers  directly  from  the  true  way; 
but  the  Passions  marched  at  first  in  a  path  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  Reason  and 
Religion,  but  deviated  by  slow  degrees,  till  at 
last  they  entirely  changed  their  course.  Appe- 
tite drew  aside  the  dull,  and  Passion  the  sprightly. 
Of  the  Appttites,  Lust  was  the  strongest;  and 
of  the  Passions,  V^anity.  The  most  powerful  as- 
sault was  to  be  feared,  when  a  Passion  and  an 
Appetite  joined  their  enticements;  and  the  path 
of  Reason  was  best  followed,  when  a  Passion 
called  to  one  side,  and  an  Appetite  to  the  other. 
These  seducers  had  the  greatest  success  upon 
the  followers  of  Reason,  over  whom  they  sciirceiy 
ever  failed  to  prevail,  except  when  they  counter- 
acltd  one  another.  Tbey  had  not  the  same  tri- 
umphs over  the  votaries  of  religion  ;  for  though 
they  were  often  led  aside  for  a  time.  Religion 
commonly  recalled  them  by  her  emissary  Con- 
science, before  Habit  had  time  to  enchain 
them.  But  they  that  professed  to  obey  Reason, 
if  once  they  forsook  her,  seldom  returned  ;  for 
she  had  no  messenger  to  summon  them  but  Pride, 
who  generally  betrayed  her  confidence,  and  em- 
ployed ail  her  skill  to  support  Passion ;  and  if 
ever  she  did  her  duty,  was  found  unable  to  pre- 
vail, if  Habit  had  interposed. 

I  soon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Religion  was  only  from  Habit;  every 
other  power  was  easily  resisted,  nor  did  they 
lind  any  difficulty,  when  they  inadvertently 
quitted  her,  to  find  her  again  b^  \,\\e  ivtcCaovi  i^'v 
£  e3 
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CoDScience,  unless  they  had  given  time 
to  draw  her  chain  behmd  them,  and  b] 
way  by  which  they  had  wandered.  Of 
those,  the  condition  was  justly  to  be  pi 
turned  at  every  call  of  Conscience,  a 
but  without  effect,  ta  burst  the  chains  < 
saw  Religion  walking  forward  at  a  dist; 
her  with  reverence,  and  longed  to  join  ! 
were,  whenever  they  approached  her, 
by  Habit,  and  languisned  in  sordid 
which  they  could  not  escape,  though  the 
and  hated  it. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Habits  were  so 
growing  weaker  by  these  repeated  cont 
if  they  were  not  totally  overcome,  even 
enlarged  their  bulk  and  increased  their ! 
and  a  Habit  opposed  and  victorious  i 
than  twice  as  strong  asbefore  the  cont< 
manner  in  which  those  who  were  wear 
tyranny  endeavoured  to  escape  from  t 
peared  by  the  event  to  be  generally  wr< 
tried  to  loose  their  chains  one  by  on 
retreat  by  the  same  degrees  as  they  a 
but  before  the  deliverance  was  complet 
always  threw  new  chains  upon  her  fug; 
did  any  escape  her  but  those,  who,  bj 
sudden  atnd  violent,  burst  their  shackle 
and  left  her  at  a  distance ;  and  even  of  tl 
rushing  too  percipitately  forward,  and 
by  their  terrours  from  stopping  where 
safe,  were  fatigued  with  their  own  ve 
and  resigned  themselves  again  to  that  p< 
whom  an  escape  must  be  so  dearly  boi 
whose  tyranny  was  little  felt,  except  wl 
resisted. 
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Some  however  there  always  were,  who,  when 
they  found  Habit  prevailing  over  them,  called 
upon  Reason  or  Religion  for  assistance ;  each  of 
them  willingly  came  to  the  succour  of  her 
suppliant,  but  neither  with  the  same  strea^h 
Habit,  insolent  ^  "' 


her  power,  would  often  presume  to  parley  with 
Rea!K}n,  and  uder  to  loose  some  of  her  chains 
if  the  rest  might  remain.  To  this  Reason,  who 
was  never  certain  of  victory,  frequently  consented, 
but  always  found  her  concession  destructive,  and 
saw  the  captive  led  away  by  Habit  to  his  former 
slavery.  Religion  never  submitted  to  treaty,  but 
held  out  her  hand  with  certainty  of  conquest; 
and  if  the  captive  to  whom  she  gave  it  did  not 
quit  his  hold,  always  Ud  him  away  in  triumph, 
and  placed  him  in  the  direct  path  to  the  Temple 
of  Hafppiness,  where  Reason  never  failed  to  con- 
gratulate his  deliverance,  and  encourage  his  ad- 
herence to  that  power  to  whose  timely  succour 
he  was  indebted  tor  it. 

When  the  trafelfer  was  again  placed  in  the 
road  of  Happiness,  I  saw  Habit  again  gliding  be- 
fore him,  but  reduced  to  the  statue  of  a  dwarf, 
without  strength  and  without  activity;  but  when 
the  Passions  or  Appetites,  which  had  before  se- 
duced him,  made  their  approach.  Habit  would 
on  a  sudden  start  into  size,  and  with  unexpected 
violence  push  him  towards  them.  The  wretch, 
thus  impelled  on  one  side,  and  allured  on  the 
other,  too  frequently  quitted  the  road  of  Happi- 
ness, to  which  after  his  second  deviation  from 
it,  he  rarely  returned :  but  by  a  timely  call  upon 
Religion,  tns  force  of  Habit  was  eluded,  h»r  at- 
tacks grew  fainter,  and  at  lailher«fttt*«^^&«v.*t 
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with  the  enemy  was  entirely  destroyed.  She  then 
began  to  employ  those  restless  faculties  in  com- 
pliance with  the  power  which  she  could  not  over- 
come ;  and  as  she  grew  again  in  stature  and  in 
strength,  cleared  away  the  asperities  of  the  road 
to  Happiness. 

From  this  road  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  my 
attention,  because  all  who  travelled  it  appeared 
cheerful  and  satisfied ;  and  the  farther  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  greater  appeared  their  alacrity,  and 
the  stronger  their  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  guide.  Some,  who  had  never  deviated  but 
by  short  excursions,  had  Habit  in  the  middle  of 
their  passage  vigorously  supporting  them,  and 
driving  off  their  Appetites  and  Passions  which 
attempted  to  interrupt  their  progress.  Others, 
who  had  entered  this  road  late,  or  had  long  for- 
saken it,  were  toiling  on  without  her  help  at  least, 
and  commonly  against  her  endeavours.  But  I 
observed,  when  they  approached  to  the  barren 
top,  that  few  were  able  to  proceed  without  some 
support  from  Habit:  and  that  they,  whose  Habits 
were  strong,  advanced  towards  the  mists  with 
little  emotion,  and  entered  them  at  last  with 
calmness  and  confidence;  after  which,  they  were 
seen  only  by  the  eye  of  Religion ;  and  though 
Reason  looked  after  them  with  Uie  most  earnest 
curiosity,  she  could  only  obtain  a  faint  glimpse, 
when  her  mistress  to  enlarge  her  prospect  raised 
her  from  the  ground.  Reason,  however,  dis- 
cerned that  they  were  safe,  but  Religion  saw  that 
they  were  happy. 

"  Now,  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  with- 
draw thy  view  from  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and 
see  the  fate  of  those  who,  when  they  were  dii- 
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missed  by  Education,  would  admit  no  direction 
but  that  of  Reason.     Survey  their  wanderiaga, 

1  looked  then  upon  the  Road  of  Reason,  which 
was  indeed,  BO  faraaitreacbed,  the  same  with  that 
of  Religion,  nor  had  Reason  discovered  it  but 
by  her  instructioa.  Yet  when  she  had  once  been 
taught  it,  she  clearly  saw  that  it  was  right ;  and 
Pride  had  sometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that 
she  discovered  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to 
offer  herself  as  a  guide  to  Religion :  whom  after 
many  vain  experiments  she  found  it  her  highest 
privilege  to  follow.  Reason  was  however  at  last 
weli  instructed  in  part  of  the  way,  and  appeared 
t&t«ach  it  with  some  success  when  her  precepts 
were  not  misrepresented  by  Passion,  or  her  in- 
fluence overborne  by  Appetite.  But  neither  of 
these  enemies  was  she  able  to  resist.  When 
Passion  seized  upon  her  votaries,  she  seldom  at- 
tempted opposition  :  she  seemed  indeed  to  con- 
tend with  more  vigour  against  Appetite,  but  was 
generally  over-wearied  in  the  contest;  and  if 
either  or  her  opponents  had  confederated  with 
Habit,  her  authority  was  wholy  at  an  end.  When 
Hal»t  endeavoured  to  captivate  the  votaries  of 
Religion,  she  grew  by  slow  degrees,  and  gave 
time  to  escape;  but  in  seizing  the  unhappy  fol- 
lowers of  Reason,  she  proceeded  as  one  that  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  enlarged  her  size,  and 
doubled  her  chains  without  intermission,  and 
without  reserve. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason, 
some  were  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  ambition, 
who  waa  perpetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces, 
situated  on  emtnencec  on  either  side,  recowviMwi^ 
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the  delights  of  affluence,  and  boasting  the  secu- 
rity of  power.  They  were  easily  persuaded  to 
follow  her,  and  Habit  quickly  threw  her  chains 
upon  them ;  they  were  soon  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  their  choice,  but  few  of  them  attempted 
to  return.  Ambition  led  them  forward  from  pre- 
cipice to  precipice,  where  many  fell  and  were 
seen  no  more.  Those  that  escaped  were,  after 
a  long  series  of  hazards,  generally  delivered  over 
to  Avarice,  and  enlisted  by  her  in  the  service  of 
Tyranny,  where  they  continued  to  heap  up  gold 
till  their  patrons  or  their  heirs  pushed  them  head- 
long at  last  into  the  cavern  of  Despair. 

Others  were  inticed  by  intemperance  to  ramble 
in  search  of  those  fruits  that  hung  over  the  rocks, 
and  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  I  ob- 
served, that  the  Habits  which  hovered  about 
these  soon  grew,  to  an  enormous  size,  nor  where 
there  any  who  less  attempted  to  return  to  Reason, 
or  sooner  sunk  into  the  gulfs  that  lay  before  them. 
When  these  first  quitted  the  road,  Reason  looked 
after  them  with  a  frown  of  contempt,  but  had  little 
expectations  of  being  able  to  reclaim  them;  for 
the  bowl  of  intoxication  was  of  .§uch  qualities  as 
to  make  them  lose  all  regard  but  for  the  present 
moment;  neither  Hope  nor  Fear  could  enter 
their  retreats ;  and  Habit  had  so  absolute  a  power, 
that  even  Conscience,  if  religion  had  employed 
her  in  their  favour,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
force  an  entrance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather 
to  neglect  Reason  than  to  disobey  her :  and  who 
retreated  from  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  way, 
not  to  the  bowers  of  Intemperance,  but  to  the 
maze  of  Indolence.    TVv^n  Wvk  \.V\\&  ^jccnliarity 
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in  their  condition j  that  they  were  always  in  sight 
of  the  Road  of  Reason-,  always  wishing  for  her 
presence,  and  always  resolving  to  return  to-mor- 
row. In  these  was  most  eminently  conspicuous 
the  subtlety  of  Habit,  who  hung  imperceptible 
shackles  upon  them,  and  was  every  moment 
leading  them  farther  from  the  road,  which  they 
always  imagined  that  they  had  the  power  of 
reaching.  They  wandered  on  from  one  double 
of  the  labyrinth  to  another  with  the  chains  of 
Habit  hanging  secretly  upon  them,  till,  as  they 
advanced,  the  flowers  grew  paler,  and  the  scents 
fainter;  they  proceeded  in  their  dreary  march 
without  pleasure  in  their  progress,  yet  without 
power  to  return ;  and  had  this  aggravation  above 
all  others,  that  they  were  criminal  but  not  de- 
lighted. The  drunkard  for  a  time  laughed  over 
his  wine ;  the  ambitious  man  triumphed  in  the 
miscarriage  of  his  rival ;  but  the  captives  of  In- 
dolence had  neither  superiority  nor  merriment. 
Discontent  lowered  in  their  looks,  and  Sadness 
hovered  round  their  shades ;  yet  they  crawled 
on  reluctant  and  gloomy,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
depth  of  the  recess,  varied  only  with  poppies  arid 
nightshade,  where  the  dominion  of  Indolence 
terminates,  and  the  hopeless  wanderer  is  deli- 
vered up  to  Melancholy ;  the  chains  of  Habit 
are  rivetted  for  ever ;  and  Melancholy,  having 
tortured  her  prisoner  for  a  tinie,  consigns  him  at 
last  to  the  cruelty  of  Despair.  \  - 

While  I  was  musing  on  this  miserable  scene, 
my  protector  called  out  to  me,  '^  Remember, 
Theodore,  and  be  wise,  and  let  not  Habit  prevail 
against  thee/'    I  started,  and  beV\e\dtK?5%^^  va;i- 
rounded  by  the  rocks  of  Tenenffe*.  l&vfe\i\t^^  ^"t 
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light  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  ihe  glances 
of  the  morning  darted  upon  me. 


THE  FOUNTAINS: 

A  VAIRT  TALB*. 

Felix  qui  potuit  boni 

JP'ontem  visere  lucidain.  vobthivs. 

As  Fldretta  was  wandering  in  a  meadow  at  the 
foot  of  Plinlimmon,  she  heard  a  little  bird  cry 
in  such  a  note  as  she  had  never  observed  before, 
and  looking  round  her,  saw  a  lovely  goldfinch 
entangled  by  a  lime  twig,  and  a  hawk  hovering 
over  him,  as  at  the  point  of  seizing  him  in  bis 
talons. 

Floretta  longed  to  rescue  the  little  bird,  but 
was  afraid  to  encounter  the  hawk,  who  looked 
fiercely  upon  her  without  any  apparent  dread 
of  her  approach,  and  as  she  advanced  seemed 
to.  increase  in  bulk,  and  clapped  his  wings  in 
token  of  defiance.  Floretta  stood  deliberating 
a  few  moments,  but,  seeing  her  mother  at  no 
great  distance,  took  courage,  and  snatched  the 
twig  with  the  little  bird  upon  it.  When  she  had 
disengaged  him,  she  put  him  in  her  bosom,  and 
the  hawk  flew  away. 

Floretta,  showing  her  bird  to  her  mother,  told 
her  from  what  danger  she  had  rescued  him  :  her 
mother,  after  admiring  his  beauty,  said,  that  he 
would  be  a  very  proper  inhabitant  of  the  littie 
gilded  cage,  which  had  hung  empty  since  the 
starling  died  for  want  of  water,  and  that  he 

*  from  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Venet  By  Aunt 
WmamM.     1766, 4to. 
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ihonld  be  placed  at  tUe  chamber  window,  for  it 
iFotild  be  wonderfully  ple<isant  to  hear  him  ia 
I    the  morning. 

Floretta,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  replied,  that  he 
bat)  better  have  been  devoured  by  the  hawk  than 
die  for  want  of  water,  -and  that  she  would  oot 
save  him  from  a  less  evil  to- put  him  iu  danger  of 
a  greater  :  she  therefore  took  bim  into  her  hand, 
cleaned  bis  feathers  from  the  bird  lime,  looked 
NpoD  him  with  great  tenderness,  and,  having  put 
he  bill  to  her  lipa,  dismissed  him  into  the  air. 
'He  flew  in  circles  round  her  as  she  went  home, 
,  .ttid,  perchiugon  a  tree  before  the  door,  delighted 
Aiem  awhile  with  such  sweetness  of  song,  that 
ber  mother  reproved  her  for  not  putting  him  in 
the  cage.  Floretta  endeavoured  to  look  grave, 
but  silently  approved  ber  own  act,  and  wished 
her  mother  more  generosity.  Her  mother  guessed 
her  thoughts,  and  told  her,  t!iu.l  when  she  was 
older  she  would  be  wiser. 

Floretta,  however,  did  not  repent,  but  ho^d 
to  hear  her  little  bird  the  next  moiniog  suigmg 
at  liberty.  She  awaked  early  and  listened,  but 
no  goldfinch  could  she  hear.  She  rose,  and 
walking  again  in  the  same  meadow,  went  to 
view  the  buah  where  she  had  seen  the  lime-twig 
the  day  before. 

-  When  she  entered  the  thicket,  and  was  near 
the  place  for  which  she  was  looking,  from  behind 
a  blossoming  hawthorn  advanced  a  female  form 
of  very  low  stature,  but  of  elegant  proportion 
and  majesiick  air,  arrayed  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  meadww,  and  sparkling  as  she  moved  like  a 
dew-drop  in  the  sun. 

Floretta  was  too  much  disor{leTe&  \o  %i^ws!t.  «t 
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fly,  and  stood  motionless  between  fear  and  plea- 
sure, when  the  little  lady  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"  I  am,"  says  she, "  one  of  that  order  of  beings 
which  some  call  Fairies,  and  some  Piskies ;  we 
have  always  been  known  to  inhabit  the  crags 
and  caverns  of  Plinlimmon.  The  maids  and 
shepherds  when  they  wander  by  moonlight,  have 
often  heard  our  musick,  and  sometimes  seen  our 
dances. 

^M  am  the  chief  of  the  fairies  of  this  region, 
and  am  known  among  them  by  the  name  of 
Lady  lilinet  of  the  Blue  Rock.  As  I  lived  al- 
ways in  my  own  mountain,  I  had  very  little  know- 
ledge of  human  manners,  and  thought  better  of 
mankind  than  other  fairies  found  them  to  deserve ; 
I  therefore  often  opposed  the  mischievous  prac- 
tices of  my  sisters,  without  sdways  enquiring 
whether  they  were  just.  I  extinguished  the  light 
that  was  kindled  to  lead  a  traveller  into  a  marsh, 
and  found  afterwards  that  he  was  hasting  to  cor- 
rupt a  virgin;  I  dissipated  a  mist  which  assumed 
the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raised  to  decoy  a 
monopolizer  of  corn  from  his  way  to  the  next 
market ;  I  removed  a  thorn  artfully  planted  to 
prick  the  foot  of  a  churl  that  was  going  to  hinder 
the  poor  from  following  his  reapers ;  and  defeated 
so  many  schemes  of  obstruction  and  punishment, 
that  I  was  cited  before  the  Queen  as  one  who 
favoured  wickedness,  and  opposed  the  execution 
of  fairy  justice. 

"  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  suffer  con- 
troul,  and  thinking  myself  disgraced  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  defence,  I  so  much  irritated  the  Queen 
by  my  sullenness  and  petulance,  that  in  her 
anger  she  transformed  me  into  a  goldfinch.    '  In 
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this  form,'  sajs  she, '  [  doom  thee  to  remain  till 
some  human  being  shail  show  thee  kindness 
without  any  prospect  of  interest,' 

"  I  flew  outof  her  pfeaence  not  much  dejected; 
foi  I  did  not  doubt  but  every  reasonable  being 
must   love  that  which    having   never  offended, 
could  not  be  hated,  and  having  no  power  to  hnrt,     . 
could  not  he  feared. 

"  I  therefore  fluttered  about  the  villages,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  rayself  into  notice. 

"  Having  heard  that  nature  was  least  corrupted 
among  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  I  employed  myself  for  five 
years  in  hopping  before  the  doors  of  cottages, 
and  ofien  sat  singing  on  the  thatched  roof:  my 
motions  were  seldom  seen,  uor  my  notes  heard, 
no  kindness  was  ever  excited,  and  all  the  reward 
of  my  offiuioiisness  was  to  be  aimed  at  with  a 
stone  when  I  stood  within  a  throw. 

"  The  stones  never  hurt  me,  for  I  had  Ktill  the 
power  of  a  fairy, 

"  I  then  betook  myself  to  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent habitations,  and  sung  in  bowers  by  the 
walke  or  on  the  banks  of  fountains. 

"  In  these  places,  where  novelty  was  recom- 
mended by  satiety,  and  curiosity  excited  by  lei- 
sure, my  form  and  my  voice  were  soon  distin- 
guished, and  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pretty  goldfinch;  the  inhabitants  would  walk  out 
to  listen  to  my  musick,  and  at  last  it  was  their 
practice  to  court  my  visits  by  scattering  meat  in 
my  common  haunts. 

"  This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  pecking 
in  full  security,  and  expected  to  r^ttin  my  ori- 
ginal form,  when  I  observed  two  of  nvj  nvo^tXv 
F  F  '2 
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beral  benefactors  silently  advancing  with  a  net 
behind  me.  I  flew  off,  and  fluUering  beside  them 
pricked  the  leg  of  each,  and  left  them  halting 
and  groaning  with  the  cramp. 

**  I  then  went  to  another  house,  where  for  two 
springs  and  summers  I  entertained  a  splendid 
family  with  such  melody  as  they  had  never  heard 
in  the  woods  before.  The  winter  that  followed 
the  second  summer  was  remarkably  cold,  and 
many  little  birds  perished  in  the  field.  I  laid 
myself  in  the  way  of  one  of  the«  ladies  as  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  faint  with  hunger ;  she 
picked  me  up  with  great  joy,  telling  her  com- 
panions that  she  had  found  the  goldfinch  that 
sung  so  finely  all  summer  in  the  myrtle  hedge, 
that  she  would  lay  him  where  he  should  die,  for 
she  could  not  bear  to  kill  him,  and  would  then 
pick  his  fine  feathers  very  carefully,  and  stick 
them  in  her  muff. 

"  Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude 
could  give  way  to  so  slight  an  interest,  I  chilled 
her  fingers  that  she  could  not  hold  me,  then  flew 
at  her  face,  and  with  my  beek  gave  her  nose  four 
pecks  that  left  four  black  spots  indelible  behind 
them,  and  broke  a  match  by  which  she  would 
have  obtained  the  finest  equipage  in  the  county. 

''  At  length  the  Queen  repented  of  her  sen- 
tence, and  being  unable  to  revoke  it,  assisted 
me  to  try  experiments -upon  man,  to  excite  his 
tenderness,  and  attract  his  regard.  - 

"  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were 
always  disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in 
your  way  held  by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself  in  the 
shape  of  a  hawk,  made  the  show  of  devouring  me. 
You^  my  dear,  have  rescued  me  from  the  seeming 
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dan^r  without  desiring  to  detain  me  in  capti- 
vity, or  seeking  Any  other  recompence  thau  the 
pleasure  of  bem-fiting  a  feeling  creature. 

"  The  Queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your 
Idndness,  that  1  am  come,  by  her  permission,  to 
reward  you  with  a  greater  favour,  than  ever  fairy 
bestowed  before. 

"  The  former  gifts  of  fairies,  though  bountiei 
in  design,  have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in 
the  event.  We  have  granted  mortals  to  wish 
according  to  their  own  diacretiou,  and  their  dig-' 
cretion  being  small,  and  their  wishes  irreversable, 
they  have  rashly  petitioned  for  their  own  de- 
struction. But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta,  shall 
have,  what  none  have  ever  before  obtained  froni 
UH,  the  power  of  indulging  your  wish  and  the 
liberty  of  retracting  it.    Be  bold,  and  follow  me." 

Floretta  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany 
the  fairy,  who  led  her  through  a  labyrinth  of 
crags  and  shrubs,  to  a  casern  covered  by  a 
thicket  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

"  This  cavern,"  said  she,  "  is  the  court  of  Li- 
linet,'youT  friend ;  in  this  place  you  shall  lind  a 
certain  remedy  for  all  real  evils."  Lilinet  then 
went  before  her  through  a  long  subterraneous 
passage,  where  she  saw  many  beautiful  fairies, 
who  came  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  but  who,  from 
reverence  to  their  mistress,  gave  her  no  disturb- 
ance. She  heard  from  remote  corners  of  the 
gloomy  cavern,  the  roar  of  winds  and  the  fall  of 
waters,  and  more  than  once  entreated  to  return ; 
but  Lilinet,  assuring  her  that  she  was  safe,  per- 
suaded her  to  proceed,  till  they  came  to  an  arch, 
into  which  the  light  found  its  way  through  a 
fissure  of  the  rock. 

FF   3 
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There  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest 
vpon  a  bench  of  agate,  ancL  pointing  to  two  foun* 
tains  that  bubbled  before  them,  said,  "  Now  at- 
tend, my  dear  Floretta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude 
of  a  fairy.  Observe  the  two  fountains  that 
spring  up  in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a 
bason  of  alabaster,  and  the  other  into  a  bason 
of  dark  flint.  The  one  is  called  the  Spring  of 
Joy,  the  other  of  Sorrow ;  they  rise  from  distant 
veins  in  the  rock,  and  burst  out  in  two  places,  but 
after  a  short  course  unite  their  streams,  and  run 
ever  after  in  one  mingled  current. 

'^  By  drinking  of  these  fountains',  which,  though 
shut  up  from  all  other  human  beings,  shaU  be 
always  accessible  to  you,  it  will  be  in  your  power 
to  regulate  your  future  life. 

"  When  you  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy 
from  the  alabaster  fountain,  you  may  form  your 
wish,  and  it  shall  be  granted.  As  yon  raise  your 
wish  higher,  the  waterwill  be  sweeter  and  sweeter 
to  the  taste ;  but  beware  that  you  are  not  tempted 
by  its  increasing  sweetness  to  repeatyour  draughts, 
for  the  ill  effects  of  your  wish  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  drinking  the  spring  of  sorrow  from 
the  bason  of  flint,  which  will  be  bitter  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  water  of  joy  was  sweet.  Now, 
my  Floretta,  make  the  experiment,  and  give  me 
the  first  proof  of  moderate  desires.  Take  the 
golden  cup  that  stands  on  the  margin  of  the 
spring  of  joy,  form  your  wish,  and  drink." 

Floretta  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  of  her  wish ;  her  first  desire  was  the  in- 
crease of  her  beauty.  She  had  some  dispro- 
portion of  features.  She  took  the  cup,  and 
wished  to  be  agreeable ;  the  water  was  sweet. 
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iind  she  drank  copiously  ;  and  in  the  fountain, 
which  was  clearer  than  crystal,  she  saw  tliat 
her  face  was  completely  reg^iiar. 

She  then  filled  the  cup  again,  and  wished  for 
a  rosy  bloom  upon  her  cheeks :  the  water  was 
Eweeter  than  before,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks 
was  heightened. 

She  next  wished  for  a  sparkling  eye :  the 
water  grew  yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances 
were  like  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

She  could  not  yet  stop ;  she  drank  again,  de- 
nred  to  be  made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect 
beauty  she  became. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  heart  could  wish  ; 
and  making  an  humble  reverence  to  Lilinet,  re* 
quested  to  be  restored  to  her  own  habitation. 
They-went  back,  and  the  fairies  in  the  way  won- 
dered at  the  change  of  Floretta's  form.  Slie 
came  home  delighted  to  her  mother,  who,  on 
seeing  the  improvement,  was  yet  more  delighted 
than  herself. 

Her  mother  from  that  time  pushed  her  forward 
into  public  view  :  Floretta  was  at  all  the  resorts 
of  idleness  and  assemblies  of  pleasure ;  she 
was  fatigued  with  balls,  she  was  cloyed  with 
treats,  she  was  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  re- 
taming  compliments.  This  life  delighted  her  a 
irhile,  but  custom  soon  destroyed  its  pleasure. 
She  found  that  the  men  who  courted  her  to-day, 
resigned  her  on  the  morrow  to  other  flatterers, 
and  that  the  women  attacked  her  reputation  by 
whispers  and  calumnies,  till,  without  knowing 
liow  she  had  offended,  she  wa»  shunned  as 
iou«. 
eknewthat  her  reputntion  wu  Jl««VTti-^«.\ 
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by  the  envy  of  her  beauty,  and  resolved  to  d 
grade  herself  from  the  dangerous  pre-eminenc 
She  went  to  the  bush  where  she  rescued  thebir> 
and  called  for  Lady  Lilinet.  Immediately  L 
linet  appeared,  and  discovered  by  Floretta's  di 
jected  look  that  she  had  drank  too  much  fro 
the  alabaster  fountain. 

"  Follow  me,"  she  cried,  "  my  Floretta,  and  I 
wiser  for  the  future." 

They  went  to  the  fountains,  and  Floretta  begs 
to  taste  the  waters  of  sorrow,  which  were  i 
bitter  that  she  withdrew  more  than  once  the  ci 
from  her  mouth :  at  last  she  resolutely  drai 
away  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  sparkling  e^ 
and  rosy  bloom,  and  left  herself  only  agreeabf 

She  lived  for  some  time  with  great  conten 
but  content  is  seldom  lasting.  She  had  a  desL 
in  a  short  time  again  to  taste  the  waters  of  }0] 
she  called  for  the  conduct  of  Lilinet,  and  wi 
led  to  the  alabaster  fountain,  where  she  dranl 
and  wished  for  a  faithful  lover. 

After  her  return  she  was  soon  addressed  by 
young  man,  whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her  a 
fection.  He  courted,  and  flattered,  and  pr< 
mised ;  till  at  last  she  yielded  up  her  heart.  £ 
then  applied  to  her  parents ;  and.  Ending  hi 
fortune  less  than  he  expected,  contrived  a  qua 
rel,  and  deserted  her. 

Exasperated  by  her  disappointment,  she  wei 
in  quest  of  Lilinet,  and  expostulated  with  her  ft 
the  deceit  which  she  had  practised.  Lilin 
asked  her  with  a  smile,  for  what  she  had  bee 
wishing ;  and  being  told,  made  her  this  repl 
"You  are  not,  my  dear,  to  wonder  or  complain:  yc 
m&y  wish  for  yourself,  but  your  vrishes  can  ha^ 
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no  effect  upon  another*  You  may  become  lovely 
by  the  efficacy  of  ^the  fountain,  but  that  you 
shall  be  loved  is  by  no  means  a  certain  conse- 
quence ;  '  for  you  cannot  confer  upon  another 
either  discernment  or  fidelity :  that  happiness 
which  you  must  derive  from  others,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  regulate  or  bestow." 

Floretta  was  for  some  time  so  dejected  by 
this  limitation  of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she 
thought  it  unworthy  of  another  visit ;  but,  being 
on  some  occasion  thwarted  by  her  mother's  au- 
thority, she  went  to  Lilinet,  and  drank  at  the 
alabaster  fountain  for  a  spirit  to  do  her  own  way. 

Lilinet  saw  that  she  drank  immoderately,  and 
admonished  her  of  her  danger ;  but  spirit  and 
ker  own  way  gave  such  sweetness  to  the  water, 
that  she  could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to  for- 
bear, till  Lilinet,  in  pure  compassion,  snatched 
the  cup  out  of  her  hand. 

When  she  came  home  every  thought  was  con- 
tempt, and  every  action  was  rebellion :  she  had 
drunk  into  herself  a  spirit  to  resist,  but  could  not 
give  her  mother  a  disposition  to  yield ;  the  old 
lady  asserted  her  right  to  govern^  and,  though 
she.  was  often  foiled  by  the  impetuosity  of  her 
daughter,  she  supplied  by  pertinacity  what  she 
wanted  in  violence :  so  that  the  house  was  in  con- 
tinual tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the  daughter  and 
opposition  of  the  mother. 

In  time,  Floretta  was  convinced  that  spirit  had 
only  made  her  a  capricious  termagant,  and  that 
her  own  ways  ended  in  errour,  perplexity,  and  dis- 
grace; she  perceived  thatthe  vehemence  of  mind, 
which  to  a  man  may  sometimes  procure  awe  and 
obedience,  produce  to  a  wotaan  uotisan^  VaX  ^^- 
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testation ;  she  therefore  went  back,  { 
large  draught  from  the  flinty  fountaii 
the  water  was  very  bitter,  replaced  hers 
her  mother's  care,  and  quitted  her  spiri 
own  way. 

Flore tta's  fortune  was  moderate,  anc 

sires  were  not  larger,  till  her  mother  to 

spend  a  summer  at  one  of  the  places  whi 

and  idleness  frequent,  under  pretence 

ing  the  waters.     She  was  now  no  longei 

beauty,  and  therefore  conversation  in 

sence  took  its  course  as  in  other  com] 

nions  were  freely  told,  and  observati 

without  reserve.     Here  Floretta  first  le 

importance  of  money.     When  she  sa^ 

of  mean  air  and  empty  talk  draw  the 

of  the  place,  she  always  discovered  up< 

that  she  had  so  many  thousands  to  he 

She  soon  perceived  that  where  the 

goddesses  appeared,  neither  birth,  nor 

nor  civility,  had  any  power  of  attrat 

every  art  of  entertainment  was  devote 

and  that  the  great  and  the  wise  cou 

regard. 

The  desire  after  wealth  was  raised  ' 
by  her  mother,  who  was  always  telling 
much  neglect  she  suffered  for  want  < 
and  what  distinctions,  if  she  had  but 
her  good  qualities  would  obtain.  He 
of  the  day  was  always,  that  Floretta 
the  morning,  but  was  not  spoken  to  b 
had  a  small  fortune,  and  that  Florette 
the  ball  better  than  any  of  them,  b 
minded  her  for  want  of  a  fortune. 
This  want,  in  which  all  other  want 
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to  be  included,  Floretta  was  resolved  to  endure 
no  longer,  and  came  home  flattering  her  imagi- 
nation in  secret  with  the  riches  which  she  was 
now  about  to  obtain. 

On  the  day  after  her  return  she  walked  out 
alone  to  meet  Lady  Lilinet,  and  went  with  her  to 
the  fountain :  riches  did  not  taste  so  sweet  as 
either  beauty  or  spirit,  and  therefore  she  was  not 
immoderate  in  her  draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  cavern,  Lilinet 
gave  her  wand  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  with 
an  order  to  conduct  Floretta  to  the  Black  Rock. 

The  way  was  not  long,  and  they  soon  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a  mine  in  which  there  was  a  hid- 
den treasure,  guarded  by  an  earthy  fairy  deform- 
ed and  shaggy,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of 
Floretta  till  he  recognized  the  wand  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Mountain.  Here  Floretta  saw  vast  heap9 
of  gold  and  silver  and  gems,  gathered  and  repo- 
sited  in  former  ages,  and  intrusted  to  the  guard 
of  the  fairies  of  the  earth.  The  little  fairy  de- 
livered the  orders  of  her  mistress,  and  the  surly 
sentinel  promised  to  obey  them. 

Floretta,  wearied  with  her  walk,  and  pleased 
with  her  success,  went  home  to  rest,  and  when 
she  waked  in  the  morning,  first  opened  her  eyes 
upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  and  looking  into  ner 
drawers  and  boxes,  found  them  filled  with  gold. 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  finest.  She 
was  the  first  to  adopt  any  expensive  fashion,  to 
subscribe  to  any  pompous  entertainment,  to  en- 
courage any  foreign  artist,  or  engage  in  any  fro* 
lick  of  which  the  cost  was  to  makie  the  pleasure. 

She  was  on  a  sudden  the  favouiit^  oC  ^^^t^ 
place.    Report  made  her  weaitVi  tSntvee  ^^"^^x 
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than  it  really  was,  and  wherever  she  came,  all 
was  attention,  reverence,  and  obedience.  The 
ladies  who  had  formerly  slighted  her,  or  by  whom 
she  had  been  formerly  caressed,  gratified  her 
pride  by  ^open  flattery  and  private  marmnrs. 
She  sometimes  overheard  them  railing  at  upstarts, 
and  wondering  whence  some  people  came,  or  how 
their  expences  were  supplied.  This  incited  her 
to  heighten  the  splendour  of  her  dress,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  her  retinue,  and  to  make 
such  propositions  of  costly  schemes,  that  her 
rivals  were  forced  to  desist  from  contest. 

But  she  now  began  ta  find  that  the  tricks  which 
can  be  played  with  money  will  seldom  bear  to  be 
repeated,  that  admiration  is  a  short-lived  passion, 
and  that  the  pleasure  of  expence  is  gone  when 
wonder  and  envy  are  no  more  excited;  She  found 
that  respect  was  an  empty  form,  and  that  all  those 
who  crowded  round  her  were  drawn  to  her  bj 
vanity  or  interest. 

It  was,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  on  any 
terms  to  elevate  and  to  mortify,  to  raise  hopes 
and  fears :  and  she  would  still  have  continued  to 
be  rich,  had  not  the  ambition  of  her  mother  con- 
trived to  marry  her  to  a  lord,  whom  she  despised 
as  ignorant,  and  abhorred  as  profligate.  Her 
mother  persisted  in  her  importunity ;  and  Flo- 
retta  having  now  lost  the  spirit  of  resistance,  had 
no  other  refuge  than  to  divest  herself  of  her 
fairy  fortune. 

She  implored  the  assistance  of  Lilinet,  who 
praised  her  resolution.  She  drank  cheerfully 
from  the  flinty  fountain,  and  found  the  waters 
not  extremely  bitter.  When  she  returned  she 
went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  perceived  that 
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«ll  her  riches  had  been  conveyed  away  she  knew 
not  how,  except  a  few  ornamental  jewels,  which 
Lilinetrhad  ordered  to  be  carried  back  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  dignity  of  mind. 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  visiting  the  foun- 
tain,' and  solaced  herself  with  such  amusements 
as  every  day  happened  to  produce  :  at  last  there 
arose  in  her  imagination  a  strong  desire  to  be- 
come a  Wit. 

The  pleasures  with  which  this  new  character 
appeared  to  teem  were  so  numerous  and  so  great, 
that  she  was  impatient  to  enjoy  them,  and,  rising 
before  the  sun,  hastened  to  the  place  where  she 
kqew  that  her  fairy  patroness  was  always  to  be 
found.  Lilinet  was  willing  to  conduct  her,  but 
could  now  scarcely  restrain  her  from  leading  the 
way  but  by  telling  her,  that,  if  she  went  first,  the 
fairies  of  the  cavern  would  refuse  her  passkge. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain,  and  Flo- 
retta  took  the  golden  cup  into  her  hand ;  she 
filled  it  and  drank,  and  again  she  filled  it,  for 
wit  was  sweeter  than  riches,  spirit,  or  beauty. 

As  she  returned  she  felt  new  successions  of 
imagery  rise  in  her  mind,  and  whatever  her  me-^ 
mory  offered  to  her  imagination,  assumed-  a  new 
form,  and  connected  itself  with  things  to  which 
it  seemed  before  to  have  no  relation.  ■  All  the 
appearances  about  her  were  changed,  but  the 
novelties  exhibited  were  commonly  defects.  She 
now  saw  that  almost  every  thing  was  wrong,  with- 
out often  seeing  how  it  could -be  better;  and 
frequently  imputed  to  the  imperfection  of  art 
those  failures  which  were  caused  by  the  limita- 
tion i  of  nature.  ■ 
:    Wherever  she  went,  slie  btealYved  TkoXJoMv^XssiX. 
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censure  and  reformatioa.      If  she  visited  ber    ^ 
friends,  she  quarrelled  with  the  situation  of  their 
houses,   the   disposition  of  their  gardens,  the 
direction  of  their  walks,  and  the  termination  of    i 
their  views.     It  was  vain  to  shew  her  fine  fur-    ■ 
niture,  for  she  was  always  ready  to  tell  how  it 
might  be  finer,  or  to  conduct  her  through  spacioas 
apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were  full  of  nobler 
fabricks,  of  airy  palaces,  and  Hesperian  gardens. 
She  admired  nothing,  and  praised  but  little. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  thought  un- 
civil. If  she  received  flatteries,  she  seldom  repaid 
them  :  for  she  set  no  value  upon  vulgar  praise. 
She  could  not  hear  a  long  story  without  hurry- 
ing the  speaker  on  to  the  conclusion ;  and  ob- 
structed the  mirth  of  her  companions,  for  she 
rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  jest,  and  never 
laughed  except  when  she  was  delighted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever 
she  went ;  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human 
manners  much  contribute  to  forward  her  recep- 
tion. She  now  saw  the  disproportions  between 
language  and  sentiment,  between  passion  and 
exclamation ;  she  discovered  the  defects  of  every 
action,  and  the  uncertainty  of  every  conclusion ; 
she  knew  the  malignity  of  friendship,  the  avarice 
of  liberality,  the  anxiety  of  content,  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  temerity. 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant,  but  the  greatest 
of  all  pleasures  was  to  shew  it.  To  laugh  was 
something,  but  it  was  much  more  to  make  others 
laugh.  As  every  deformity  of  character  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  her,  she  could  not  always 
forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others ;  as  she  hated  false 
appearances,  she  t\)LOu^\\\.  \X  Vet  ^v^  \x>  \^\9&^ 
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iieniy  tin,  between  wantonness  and  virtue,  scarce 
ny  that  she  knew  escaped  without  some  wounds 
ly  the  shafts  of  ridicule ;  not  that  her  merriment 
7as  always  the  consequence  of  total  contempt, 
or  she  often  honoured  virtue  where  she  laughed 
kt  affectation. 

For  these  practices,  and  who  can  wonder,  the 
;ry  was  raised  against  her  from  every  quarter, 
md  to  hunt  her  down  was  generally  determined. 
Every  eye  was  watching  for  a  fault,  and  every 
:ongue  was  busy  to  supply  its  share  of  defama- 
tion.    With  the  most  unpolluted  purity  of  mind, 
she  was  censured  as  too  free  of  favours,  because 
ihe  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men :  with  gene- 
rous sensibility  of  every  human  excellence,  she 
was  thought  cold  or  envious,  because  she  could 
not  scatter  praise  with  undistinguishing  profu- 
sion :   with    tenderness   that  agonized   at  real 
misery,  she  was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain 
of  others,  when  she  would  not  condole  with  those 
whom  she  knew  to  counterfeit  affliction.     She 
derided  false  appearances  of  kindness  and  of 
pity,  and  was  therefore  avoided  as  an  enemy  to 
society.   As  she  seldom  commended  or  censured 
but  with  some  limitations  and  exceptions,  the 
world  condemned  her  as  indifferent  to  the  good 
and  bad ;  and  because  she  was  often  doubtful 
where  others  were  confident,  she  was  charged 
with  laxity  of  principles,  while  her  days  were 
distracted  and  her  rest  broken  by  niceties  of 
honour  and  scruples  of  morality. 

Report  had  now  made  her  so  formidable  that 
all  flattered  and  all  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  gave 
a  ball  to  his  mistress  and  her  friend«>  vt  hi^^  %\v- 
paUted  that  Floretta  should  not  \>e  vcrnXft^L^    \^ 
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she  entered  a  publick  room,  the  ladies  courtsied, 
and  shrunk  away,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
speaking,  but  Floretta  would  find  something  to 
criticise.  If  a  girl  was  more  spritely  than  her 
aunt,  she  was  threatened  that  in  a  litfle  time  she  i 
would  be  like  Floretta.  Visits  were  very  dili- 
gently paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not  to  be 
at  home  ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her  daughter  to 
herself  without  a  caution,  if  she  should  meet 
Floretta,  to  leave  the  company  as  soon  as  she 
could. 

With  all  this  Floretta  made  sport  at  first,  bnt 
in  time  grew  weary  of  general  hostility.  Sbe 
would  have  been  content  with  a  few  friends,  but 
no  friendship  was  durable ;  it  was  the  fashion  to 
desert  her,  and  with  the  fashion  what  fidelity 
will  contend  ?  She  could  have  easily  amused  her- 
self in  solitude,  but  that  she  thought  it  mean  to 
quit  the  field  to  treachery  and  folly. 

Persecution  at  length  tired  her  constancy,  and 
she  implored  Lilinet  to  rid  her  of  her  wit :  Lolinet 
complied,  and  walked  up  the  mountain,  but  was 
often  forced  to  stop  and  wait  for  her  follower. 
When  they  came  to  the  flinty  fountain,  Floretta 
filled  a  small  cup  and  slowly  brought  it  to  her  lips, 
but  the  water  was  insupportably  bitter.  She  just 
tasted  it,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  diluted  the 
bitterness  at  the  fountain  of  alabaster,  and  re- 
solved to  keep  her  wit  with  all  its  consequences. 

Being  now  a  wit  for  life,  she  surveyed  the 
various  conditions  of  mankind  with  such  supe- 
riority of  sentiment,  that  she  found  few  distinc- 
tions to  be  envied  or  desired,  and  therefore  did 
not  very  soon  make  another  visit  to  the  fountain. 
At  length  being  alarmedb^  &\(tov^'w^>^^\^iw\^«l 
to  drink  length  of  lifeiiom  xJci^  ^o\^^tl  ^>\^,  ^tA 
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returned  elated  and  secure,  for  though  the  lon- 
gerity  acquired  was  indeterminate,  phe  consider- 
ed death  as  far  distant,  and  therefore  suffered  it 
not  to  intrude  upon  iier  pleasures. 

But   length   of   life    included   not  perpetual 
beallh.     She  felt  herself  continually  decaying, 
Bod  saw  the  world  fading  about  her.     The  de- 
lights of  her  early  days  would  delight  no  longer, 
and  however  widely  she  extended  her  new,  no 
new  pleasure  could  be  found ;  her  friends,  her 
enemies,  her  admirers,  her  rivals  dropped  one  by 
U  i>ae  into  the  grave,  and  with  those  who  succeeit- 
l.ed  them  she  had  neither  commuuity  of  joys  nor 
I  Ifarife  of  competition. 

ft  -  By  this  time  she  began  to  doubt  whether  old 

■We  were  not  dangerous  to  virtue ;  whether  pain 

■Muld  not  produce  peevishness,  and  peevishness 

rnipair  benevolence.     She  thought  that  the  spec- 

f  tacle  of  life  might  be  too  long  continued,  and 

I    the  vices  whicli  were  often  seen  might  raise  less 

abhorrence ;  that  resolution  might  be  sapped  by 

time,  and  let  that  virtue  sink,  which  in  its  firmest 

.    state  it  had  not  without  difficulty  supported ;  and 

that  it  was  vain  tg  delay  the  hour  which  must 

come  at  last,  and  might  come  at  a  time  of  less 

preparation  and  greater  imbecility. 

These  thoughts  led  her  to  Lilinet,  whom  she 
accompanied  to  the  flinty  fountain ;  where,  after 
a  short  combat  with  herself,  she  drank  the  bitter 
water.  They  walked  back  to  the  favourite  bush 
pensive  and  silent;  "  And  now,"  said  she,  "  ac' 
cept  my  thanks  for  the  last  benefit  that  Floretta 
can  receive."     Lady  Lilinet  dropped  a  tear,  im- 

Eressed  upon  her  lips  the  final  kiss,  and  resigned 
er,aa  she  resigned  herself,  to  the  course  of  natUK. 
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Numb.  34«     Saturday,  March  3, 1753. 

Has  toties  optata  exegit  gUnia  pamas,  juv. 

Such  fate  pursues  tbe  votaries  of  praise. 

li 

'TO   THB    ADVENTUkER.  . 

SIR,  Fleet  Prison^  Feb,  24. 

To  a  benevolent  disposition,  every  state  of  life 
will  afford  some  opportunities  of  contributine  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Opulence  and  splen- 
dour are  enabled  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  adversity, 
to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  to  increase  the  felicity  of  all  around  them; 
their  example  will  animate  virtue,  and  retard 
the  progress  of  vice.  And  even  indigence  and 
obscurity,  though  without  power  to  confer  hap- 
piness, may  at  least  prevent  misery,  and  apprize 
those  who  are  blinded  by  their  passions,  that 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  irremediable  calamity. 
Pleased,  therefore,  with  the  thought  of  reco- 
vering others  from  that  folly  which  has  embit- 
tered my  own  days,  I  have  presumed  to  address 
the  Adventurer  from  the  dreary  mansions  of 
wretchedness  and  despair,  of  which  the  gates  are 
so  wonderfully  constructed,  as  to  fly  open  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  though  they  are  imper- 
vious as  a  rock  of  adamant  to  such  as  are  within 
them: 

Facilis  deteensus  Avemi ; 

Nontis  atque  dies-patet  atrijanua  Ditit: 

Sed  revQcar^  gradum,  mperoBqus  ^vadere  ad  aunu, 

JToe  opus,  hie  labor  est,  tikS' 
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'  The  gated  of  Hell  are  open  night  and  day ; 
Smooth  the  dctoeut,  and  easy  is  tlie  way  : 
But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies; 
In  this  the  taslL  and  mighty  labour  lies.  niiYnEK. 

Suffer  me  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  I  have 
glittered  at  the  ball,,  and  sparkled  in  the  circle ; 
that  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  unknown 
favourite  of  an  unknown  lady  at  the  masquerade, 
have  been  the  delight  of  tabled  of  the  .first 
fashion,  and  envy  of  my  brother  beatix ;  and  to 
descend  a  little  lower,  it  is,  I  believe,  still  remem- 
bered, that  Messrs.  Velours  and  d'Espagne  stand 
indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their  present  infla- 
ence  at  Guildhall^  to  the  elegance  of  my  shape, 
and  the  graceful  freedom  of  my  carriage. 

Std  qius  pr(Bclara  et  pnyspera  tanti, 


Ut  rebus  l^tis  par  sit  mensura  malorum  !  jvv. 

0 

See  the  wild  purchase  of  the  bold  and  vain, 
Where  every  blias  is  bought  with  equal  pain  ! 

As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  young,  with 
an  elegant  person  and  a  large  estate,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  disentangled  my^lf  from  the 
shackles  of  religion ;  for  I  was  determined  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasore,  which/ aecotding  to  my  no- 
tionS)  consisted  in  the  unrestrained  and  unlimit- 
ed gratifications  of  every  passion  and  every  ap- 
petit» ;  and  as  this  could  not  be  obtained  under 
the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator,  I  considered 
religion  as  my  enemy ;  and  proceeding  to  treiat  her 
with  contempt  and  derision,  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted, that  the  unfashionableness  of  her  ap- 
pearance, and  the  unanimated  uniformity  of  her 
motions,  afforded  frecjuent  opportunities  for  the 
sallies  of  mj  iinagiiiatiow. ' 

Conceiving  now  that  I  was  isuiSiCYetiWj  ^^- 
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fied  to  laugh  away  scruples,  I  imparted  my  re- 
marks to  those  among  my  female  favourites, 
whose  virtue  I  intended  to  attack ;  for  I  was  well 
assured,  that  pride  would  be  able  to  make  but  a 
weak  defence,  when  religion  was  subverted ;  nor 
was  my  success  below  my  expectation  :  the  lofe 
of  pleasure  is  too  strongly  implanted  in  the  female 
breast,  to  suffer  them  scrupulously  to  examine 
the  validity  of  arguments  designed  to  weaken  re- 
straint; aU  are  easily  led  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever thwarts  their  inclination  must  be  wrong: 
little  more,  therefore,  was  required,  than  by  me 
addition  of  some  circumstances,  and  the  exag- 
geration of  others,  to  make  merriment  supply 
the  place  of  demonstration ;  nor  was  I  so  sense- 
less as  to  offer  arguments  to  such  as  could  not 
attend  to  them,  and  with  whom  a  repartee  or 
catch  would  more  effectually  answer  the  same 
purpose.     This  being  effected,  there  remained 
only  "  the  dread  of  the  world :"  but  Roxana 
soared  too  high,  to  think  the  opinion  of  others 
worthy  her  notice ;  Leetitia  seemed  to  think  of  it 
only  to  declare,  that "  if  all  her  hairs  were  worlds,** 
she  should  reckon  them  "  well  lost  for  love  ;'* 
and  Pastorella  fondly  conceived,  that  she  could 
dwell  for  ever  by  the  side  of  a  bubbling  foun- 
tain, content  with  her  swun  and  fleecy  care; 
without  considering  that  stillness  and  solitude 
can  afford  satisfaction  only  to  innocence. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  new  acquisitions,  but 
the  glory  of  conquests,  that  fires  the  soldier's 
breast;  as  indeed  the  town  is  seldom  worth  much, 
when  it  has  suffered  the  devastations  of  a  siege ; 
so  that  though  I  did  not  openly  declare  the 
effects  of  my  own  pTOwe%%,^\i\0ft.\&  ^<cycb\dden  by 
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the  laws  of  honour,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  I 
was  very  solicitous  to  bury  my  reputation,  or  to 
hinder  accidental  discoveries.  To  have  gained 
one  victory,  is  an  inducement  to  hazard  a  second 
engagement:  and  though  the  success  of  the 
general  should  be  a  reason  for  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  fortification,  it  becomes,  with 
many,  a  pretence  for  an  immediate  surrender, 
4inder  the  notion  that  no  power  is  able  to  with- 
stand so  formidable  an  adversary ;  while  others 
brave  the  danger,  and  think  it  mean  to  surren- 
der, and  dastardly  to  fly.  Melissa,  indeed,  knew 
better;  and  though  she  could  not  boast  the 
apathy,  steadiness,  and  inflexibility  of  a  Cato, 
wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipio, 
and  gained  the  victory  by  declining  the  contest. 
You  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  1  was, 
during  this  state  of  abandoned  libertinism,  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  my  own  conduct, 
as  to  be  free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew  very  well, 
that  I  might  justly  be  deemed  the  pest  of  society, 
and  that  such  proceedings  must  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  my  health  and  fortune ;  but  to  ad- 
mit thoughts  of  this  kind  was  to  live  upon  the 
rack :  I  fled,  therefore,  to  the  regions  of  mirth 
and  jollity,  as  they  are  called,  and  endeavoured 
with  burgundy,  and  a  continual  rotation  of  com- 
pany, to  free  myself  from  the  pangs  of  reflection. 
From  these  orgies  we  frequently  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  adventures,  to  the  no  small  terrour  and 
consternation  of  all  the  sober  stragglers  that  came 
m  our  way  :  and  though  we  never  injured,  like 
■our  illustrious  progenitors,  the  Mohocks,  either 
iife  or  limbs ;  yet  we  have  in  the  midst  of  Covent 
Garden  buried  a  tailor,  wVio  Vi^\>eeiv\.\Q>>)^c^s^* 
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•ome  to  some  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a 
heap  of  cabbage-leaves  and  stalks,  with  this 
conceit, 

SatU  U  eatde  quMm  tempir  euputu 

Glat  yoanelf  with  cabbage,  of  which  joo  have  alwaji 
been  greedy. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  mentioning  (he 
commpn  exploits  of  breaking  windows  and  bmii- 
ing  the  watch ;  unless  it  be  to  tell  you  of  the  de- 
vice of  producing  before  the  justice  broken  Ian- 
thorns,  which  have  been  paid  for  a  hundred 
times :  or  their  appearances  with  patches  on  their 
heads,  under  pretence  of  being  cut  by  the  sword 
that  was  never  drawn :  nor  need  I  say  any  thing 
of  the  more  formidable  attack  of  sturdy  chair- 
men, armed  with  poles ;  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
which,  the  pride  of  Ned  Revel's  face  was  at  once 
laid  flat,  and  that  effected  in  an  instant,  which 
its  most  mortal  foe  had  for  years  assayed  in  vain. 
I  shall-  pass  over  the  accidents  that  attended  at^ 
tempts  to  scale  windows,  and  endeavours  to  dis- 
lodge signs  from  their  hooks :  there  are  many 
'*  hair  breadth  'scapes,"  besides  those  in  the 
**  imminent  deadly  breach ;"  but  the  rake's  life, 
though  it  be  equally  hazardous  with  that  of  the 
soldier,  is  neither  accompanied  with  present 
honour  nor  with  pleasing  retrospect;  such  is, 
and  such  ought  to  be,  the  difference  between 
the  enemy  and  the  preserver  of  his  country. 

Amidst  such  giddy  and  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance, it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I  was  often 
the  dupe  of  coarse  flattery.     When  Mons.  L*A1- 
loDge  assured  me  that  I  thrust  quart  over  arm 
better  than  any  maiiUi1£»Ti^^^^>^\iax^wAd  I 
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less  than  present  him  with  a  sword  that  cost  me 
thirty  pieces  ?  I  was  bound  for  a  hundred 
pounds  for  Tom  Trippet,  because  he  had  declared 
that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any  man  hi 
the  three  kingdoms  except  myself.  But  I  often 
parted  with  tnoney  against  my  inclination,  either 
because  I  wanted  the  resolution  to  refuse,  or 
dreaded  the  appellation  of  a  niggardly  fellow ; 
and  I  may  be  truly  said  to  have  squandered  my 
estate,  without  honour,  without  friends,  and  with- 
out pleasure.  The  last  may,  perhaps,  appear 
strange  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  masquerade 
of  life :  I  deceived  others,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
deceive  myself  $  and  have  worn  the  face  of  plea- 
santry and  gaiety,  while  my  heart  suffered  the 
most  exquisite  torture. 

By  the  instigation  and  encouragement  of  my 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  seat 
in  parliament;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
town  of  Wallop  in  the  west,  where  my  arrival 
was  welcomed  by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I  was 
in  three  days  sure  of  a  majority :  but  after  drink- 
ing out  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  of  wine, 
and  bribing  two-thirds  of  the  corporation  twice 
over,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  bo- 
rough had  been  before  sold  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  con- 
siderable, was  presently  dissipated ;  and  as  the 
attraction  grows  more  strong  the  nearer  anybody 
approaches  the  earth,  when  once  a  man  begins 
to  sink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  velocity  always 
increasing ;  every  supply  is  purchased  at  a  higher 
and  higher  price,  and  every  office  of  kindness 
obtained  with  greater  and  greater  difficulty* 
Having  now  acquainted  you  witili  m^  tX^^fe  ^^ 
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elevation,  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the  continu- 
ance of  my  correspondence,  shew  you  by  what 
steps  I  descended  from  a  first  floor  in  Pall  Mall 
to  my  present  habitation.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  misaroyrus. 


Numb.  39.     Tuesday,  March  20, 1733. 

t9no9  wf^  ofA/AM^  ;Civ,  lf»  fur  frouwitf  reuyivra 

•^Pallas  pour*d  sweet  sliinibera  on  litt  soul ; 
And  balmy  dreams,  the  gift  of  toft  repose, 
CalmM  aJi  his  pains,  and  banish'd  all  his  woes,     pops. 

If  every  day  did  not  produce  fresh  instances  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankmd,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  at 
a  loss  why  so  liberal  and  impartial  a  benefactor  as 
Sleep  should  meet  with  so  few  historians  or  pane- 
gyrists. Writers  are  so  totally  absorbed  by  the 
business  of  the  day,  as  never  to  turn  their  attention 
to  that  power,  whose  officious  hand  so  seasonably 
suspends  the  burthen  of  life :  and  without  whose 
interposition  man  would  not  be  able  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  labour,  however  rewarded,  or  the 
struggle  with  opposition,  however  successful. 

Night,  thougn  she  divides  to  many  the  longest 
part  of  life,  and  to  almost  all  the  most  innocent 
and  happy,  is  yet  unthankfuUy  neglected,  except 
by  those  who  pervert  her  gifts. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with  im- 
patience, and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  ar- 
rival: Fontenelle  has  not<  failed  to  celebrate  her 
praises ;  and  to  chide  the  sun  for  hiding  from  his 
view  the  worlds,  wbicb  he  ima^nes  to  appear  in 
every  constellation,    "^ot  Vwe  ^<^  v^xa  \jiw». 


■HjfKys  deficient  la  her  praises;  Milton  has  ob- 
Bpied  of  the  Night,  that  it  is  "  tl    p       an     im 
Hu  cool,  the  silent." 

I      These  men  may,  indeed,  W£ll  b         pe      d     a 
I  pay  particular  homage  to  Ni§;h         nee    h  y     e 
I   indebted  to  her,  not  only  for  c      a  ion        p 
'    but  increase  of  pleasure  ;  not  on  7  o  b 

but  for  knowledge.     But  the  gr  a  e  pa  h 

STOwed  votaries  are  the  eons  of  luxury  :  who  ap- 
propriate to  feBtivity  the  hours  designed  for  rest; 
who  consider  the  reign  uf  pleasure  as  comraem;- 
bg  when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  busy  mul- 
titude?, and  ceaaea  to  dissipate  attention  by  in- 
trusive and  unwelcome  variety;  who  begin  to 
awake  to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sinks 
into  insensibility;  and  revel  in  the  soft  affluence 
uF  flattering  and  artificial  lights,  which  "  more 
ihadowy  set  off'  the  face  of  things." 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  custom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will 
be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  retained ; 
.  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Sleep  may  be 
put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of 
so  importunate  a  natme,  as  not  to  remain  long 
unsatisfied  :  and  if,  as  some  have  done,  we  con- 
aider  it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we  cannot  but  observe 
it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid,  unless  we  could 
cease  to  be  men ;  for  Alexander  declared,  that 
nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a  divi- 
nity, but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without  steep. 
To  live  without  sleep  in  our  present  fluctuating 
state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the 
lady  in  Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wiah  only  of 
the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one  else,  a 
perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a  state  ot  "wteltV- 


It 
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dured  without  frequent  intermission  of  e^^ 

.  Homer,  therefore,  has  thought  it  an  office 

of  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  to  lay  Ulysse 

..     '-     i  when  landed  on  Pheeacia. 

•1/"  I  •    • 

'  ;  It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  a 
in  literature  scarce  any  human  mind  has  e 

\   t.  that  he  spent  twelve  hours  of   the   fc 

I       ,-  '  twenty  in  sleep :  yet  this  appears,  from 

>^  '  state  of  his  health,  and  the  shortness  of 

L^    .'  to  have  been  too  small  a  respite  for  a  i 

r      ,  '  vigorously  and  intensely  employed  :   it  i 

I'    .  '  ;  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  exei 

; ;  mind  less,  and  his  body  more :   since 

I '   .  means  it  is  highly  probable,  that  though  1 

|!(-;  not  then  have  astonished  with  the  bis 

;^  ;  -  r  comet,  he  would  yet  have  shone  with  the 

j  }  nent  radiance  of  a  fixed  star. 


THl    ADTEXTVilEa.  "Vt 

Men  of  Btudy  and  ima^nation  are  frequently 
ipbraided  by  the  industrious  and  plodding  sons 
jf  care,  with  passing  too  great  a  part  of  their 
life  in  a  state  of  inaction.  But  these  defiers  of 
Bleep  seem  not  to  remember,  that  though  it  must 
I*  granted  them  tliat  they  are  crawling  about 
before  the  brettk  of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said 
that  they  are  prefeetly  awake  ;  they  exhaust  no 
ipirits,  and  require  no  repairs;  but  lie  torpid  as 
a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  least  are  known  to  live 
only  by  an  inert  and  slug^gish  loco-motive  faculty, 
find  may  be  suid,  like  a  wounded  snake,  to  "  drag 
their  slow  length  along." 

Man  has  beenlongknownamongphilasophers 
by  the  appellation  of  the  microcosm,  or  epitome 
of  theworld  :  the  resemblance  between  the  great 
and  little  world  might,  by  a  rational  observer, 
be  detailed  to  many  particulars ;  and  to  many 
more  by  a  fanciful  speculatist.  I  know  not  in 
which  of  these  two  clasaea  1  shall  be  ranged  for 
obierring,  that  as  the  total  quantity  of  lig^ht  and 
dft^nesB  allotted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
erery  region  of  the  earth  is  the  same,  though  die- 
tribuled  at  Tarious  times  and  in  different  portions; 
so,  perhaps,  to  each  individual  of  the  human 
■pecies,  nature  has  ordEuned  the  same  quantity 
of  wakefulness  and  sleep ;  though  divided  by 
tome  into  a  total  quiescence  and  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  their  faculties,  and  blended  by  others  in 
a  kind  of  twilight  of  existence,  in  a  state  be- 
tween dreaming  and  reasoning,  in  which  they 
eitherthinkwithout  action,  or  act  without  thought. 

The  poets  are  generally  well  affected  to  sleep : 

as  mm  who  think  with  vigour,  thej  Te<^<ui«  x«.- 

fpite  from  thoug'ht;   and  g^^l  »w^^  "Caeoi.- 

H  h2 
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selves  to  that  gentle  power,  who  not  only  best^^ 
rest,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  happier  j-i 
^ons,  where  patrons  are  always  kind,  and  au 
diences  are  always  candid,  where  they  are  feast- 
ed in  the  bowers  of  imagination,  and  crowned 
with  flowers  divested  of  tjieir  prickles,  and  lau- 
rels of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of 
mankind,  who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  of 
life,  who  see  the  innumerable  terrours  and  dis- 
tresses that  are  perpetually  preying  on  the  heart 
of  man,  and  discern  with  unhappy  perspicuity, 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  causes,  are  glad  to 
close  their  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  prospect,  and 
lose  in  a  short  insensibility  the  remembrance  of 
others  miseries  and  their  own.  The  hero  has  no 
higher  hope,  than  that  after  having  routed  le- 
gions after  legions,  and  added  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, he  shall  retire  to  milder  happiness,  and 
close  his  days  in  social  festivity.  The  wit  or  the 
sage  can  expect  no  greater  happiness,  than  that, 
after  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  re- 
searches, and  fatigued  his  fancy  in  boundless  ex- 
cursions, he  shall  sink  at  night  in  the  tranquillit]| 
of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  sleep,  have  been  least  ashamed  tc 
acknowledge  their  benefactor.  How  much  Sta- 
tius  considered  the  evils  of  life  as  assuaged  and 
softened  by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  may  dis- 
cover by  that  pathetic  invocation,  which  he 
poured  out  in  his  waking  nights :  and  that  Cowley 
among  the  other  felicities  of  his  darling  solici- 
tude, did  not  forget  to  number  the  privilege  oi 
sleeping  withoutdiat\itbaiice,N«e\svac^leQ£n  from 
the  rank  that  he  assigns  anvoiv^  VJsvt  ^x^^a  ^^  -w^ 


e  to  thti  poppy,  "  whicli  is  souttered,"  Bays  he, 
yer  the  fields  of  corn,  that  all  the  needs  of 
D  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and  that  bread  and 
ep  may  be  found  together." 

5i  ^ii  invuuin  Cemri  bttiigHe 

JUff  putat  germtn,  vehnaenter  errai  ; 

Ftrtiliiapi. 


FXilHTDFOTW 

UmHiknl muiulo  Uea  ipargil  erat; 

Cmcitt,  01  duit,  duo  ir 

lonifo 

Catft,  nwrfaJu,  bm  Jo™ 

Wu., 

Corp..  n«  piinlai  oj.'ai 

Std  nt^T  panO.  utur  *« 

wpori.'. 

Cctcn^cn 

He  oildl;  em  wbo  Ibinki  1  vield 

Precedence  in  the  »cll-dell.'d  field. 

The'  raliM  -ith  wL 

Bl  1  grow  : 

Indulgent  CeraitneTf 

And  to  Hdom  ths  teem 

"g  B.rtL,' 

Ske  bade  the  Popp; 

blow. 

Nor  Tsinly  gij  ttie  light  tn  pleaie. 

Bot  bleued  widi  powe 

I  mukind  to  < 

rite: 

"  TbrWe  with  the  life- 

opportlngg™! 

The  cordial  of  liii  e;ei. 
"  Seiie,  happy  morlal,  leiie  Ibe  good, 
Mj  hand  luppliei  tlij  sleep  and  fuod. 

And  makes  tliee  truly  bleit  i 
With  plenteoDi  meak  enjoy  (he  daj. 
Id  ilumbera  pass  the  night  iwaj, 

And  leare  to  fate  the  rett."  c,  a. 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  all  earthly 
sisings,  is  justly  appropmteiX  W  vck&>uNx^  vo-^ 
H  h8 
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temperance ; .  the  refreshing  rest,  and  the  peaceful 
night,  are  the  portion  only  of  him  who  lies  down 
weary  with  honest  labour,  and  free  from  the  fumes 
of  indigested  luxury;  it  is  the  just  doom  of  la- 
ziness and  gluttony,  to  be  inactive  without  ease, 
and  drowsy  without  tranquillity. 

Sleep  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image 
of  death ;  **  so  like  it,"  says  Sir  Thomas  BrowD, 
''  that  I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers ;" 
their  resemblance  is,  indeed,  apparent  and  strik- 
ing ;  they  both.  When  they  seize  the  body,  leave 
the  soul  at  liberty ;  and  wise  is  he  that  remem- 
bers of  both,  that  they  can  be  safe  and  happy 
only  by  virtue.    ' 

Numb.  41.    Tuesday,  March^ly  1753. 

Si  mutabile  pectus 

Est  libit  contiliisi  non  enrrilms,  uten  mutris. 
Dam  poteSf  et  solidis  etiamnum  aedibus  ad^at ; 
Dumque  male  optatos  rumdum  premis  inscius  axes. 


Th'  attempt  forsake. 


ovio. 


And  not  my  chariot  but  by  counsel  take ; 
While  yet  securely  on  the  earth  you  stand  ; 
Nor  touG^  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand. 

ADDISON. 
TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

SIR,  Fleet,  March  24. 

I  NOW  send  you  the  sequel  of  my  story ;  which 
had  not  been  so  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have 
brought  myself  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impa- 
tience was  felt  for  the  fate  of  Misargyrus ;  who 
has  travelled  no  unbeaten  track  to  misery,  and 
consequently  can  present  the  reader  only  with 
such  incidents  as  occxit  vu  dixVj  \\^^. 
You  have  seen  me,  ^\t/m  l\v^  x««v\>cv  ^1  ^^ 
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^lory,  not  diapensiDg  the  kindly  warmth  of  an 
all-cfaeering  sun ;  but  like  another  Phaeton, 
scorching  and  blasting  every  thing  round  me.  1 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  finish  my  career,  and 
pass  as  rapidly  as  poasible  through  the  remaining 
vicissitudes  of  my  life. 

When  I  first  began  to  be  in  want  of  money,  1 
nmde  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  supply.  The 
newspapers  were  perpetually  ofiiiring  directions 
to  men,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  business 
than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  those  who  place 
their  supreme  felicity  in  scattering  it.  I  posted 
away,  thbrefore,  to  one  of  these  advertisers,  who 
by  his  proposals  seemed  to  deal  in  thousands: 
and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find,  tliat  this 
general  benefactor  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  larger  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor 
would  venture  that  without  ajointnotefrom  my- 
self and  a  reputable  housekeeper,  or  for  a  longer 
lime  than  three  months. 

It  was  not  yet  so  bad  with  me,  as  that  I  needed 
b)  solicit  surety  for  thirty  pounds:  yet  partly 
from  the  greediness  that  extravagance  ^ways 
iKoduces,  and  partly  from  a  desire  of  seeing  the 
aiunour  of  a  petty  usurer,  a  character  of  which 
I  had  hitherto  lived  in  ignorance,  I  condescended 
to  listen  to  his  terms.  He  {H-oceeded  to  inform  me 
of  my  great  felicity  innotfallinginto  the  hands  of 
an  extortioner ;  and  assured  me,  that  J  should 
End  him  extremely  moderate  in  his  demebids :  he 
was  not,  indeed,  certain  that  he  neuld  fiarnish 
me  with  the  whole  sum,  for  people  were  at  this 
particular  time  extremely  pressing  and  importu- 
nate for  money  :  yet,  as  I  had  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman,  he  would  try  what  he  co\L\&fLo,%.'ci& 
pre  me  bis  answer  in  three  days. 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon 
him  s^ain;  and  was  again  informed  of  thegrdU 
demand  for  money,  and  that '^  money  was  money 
now  :'^  he  then  advised  me  to  be  poinctual  in  my 
payment,  as  that  might  induce  him  to  befrieiia 
me  hereafter;  and  delivered  me  the  money,  de- 
ducting at  the  rate  of  five  and  thirty  per  cm^., 
with  another  panegyrick  upon  his  own  mode- 
ration. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practicei 
of  usurious  oppression;  but  cannot  omit  my 
transaction  with  Squeeze  on  Tower-hill,  who 
finding  me  a  young  man  of  considerable  expec- 
tations, employed  an  agent  to  persuade  me  to 
borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  tq  be  refunded  by 
an  annual  pa3^ent  of  twenty  per  cent,  duiing 
the  joint  lives  of  his  daughter  Nancy  Squeen 
and  myself.  The  negotiator  came  prepared  to  - 
inforce  his  proposal  with  all  his  art;  but  finding 
that  I  caught  his  o£fer  with  the  eagerness  of  ne- 
cessity, he  grew  cold  and  languid;  *'he  had 
mentioned  it  out  of  kindness  ;  he  would  try  to 
serve  me  :  Mr.  Squeeze  was  an  honest  man,  but 
extremely  cautious."  In  three  days  he  came  to 
tell  me,  that  his  endeavours  had  been  inefiectual, 
Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life; 
but  that  there  was  one  expedient  remaining; 
Mrs.  Squeeze  could  influence  her  husband,  and 
her  good  will  might  be  gained  by  a  compliment 
I  waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrs.  Squeeze,  and 
poured  out  before  her  the  flatteries  which  usually 
gain  access  to  rank  and  beauty ;  I  did  not  then 
know,  that  there  are  places  in  which  the  only 
compliment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit  with 
a  jeweller,  I  afterwards  procur^  a  ring  of  thirty 
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guineas,  which  I  humbly  presented,  and  was  soon 
admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze.  He  ap- 
peared peevish  and  backward,  and  my  old  friend 
whispered  me,  that  he  would  never  make  a  dry 
bargain:  I  therefore  invited  him  to  a  tavern. 
Nine  times  we  met  on  the  a£fair ;  nine  times  <  I 
paid  four  pounds  for  the  supper  and  claret ;  and 
nide -guineas  I  gave  the  agent  for  good  offices. 
I  then  obtained  the  money,  paying  ten  per  cent. 
advance ;  and  at  the  tenth  meeting  gave  another 
supper,  and  disbursed  fifteen  pounds  for  the 
writings. 

Others  who  styled  themselves  brokers,  would 
only  trust  their  money  upon  goods :  that  I  might, 
therefore,  try  every  art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took 
a  house  and  furnished  it.  I  amused  myself  with 
despoiling  my  moveables  of  their  glossy  appear- 
ance, for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with  sus- 
picions ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
favoured  me  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
upon  that  which  was  rated  at  seven  hundred.  I 
then  found  that  I  was  to  maintalin  a  guardian 
about  me  to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken 
or  removed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
tax;  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede:  and  I  com- 
forted myself,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  I  had  some  apprehensions,  from  seizing, 
by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  such  means  I  had  so  embarrassed  myself, 
that  my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriving 
excuses,  and  raising  small  sums  to  quiet  such  as 
words  would  no  longer  mollify.  It  cost  me  eighty 
pounds  in  presents  to  Mr.  Leech,  the  attorney, 
for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred,  whicK  K^ 
9oheited  me  to  take  when  I  had  no  xi^^^.    \  ^^^ 
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perpetually  harassed  with  importunate  demands, 
and  insulted  by  wretches,  who  a  few  months 
before  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  their  eyes 
from  the  dust  before  me.  I  lived  in  continual 
terrour,  frighted  by  every  noise  at  the  door,  and 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  every  step  quicker 
than  common.  I  never  retted  to  rest  without 
feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  **  Let 
him  who  sleeps  too  much,  borrow  the  pillow  of 
a  debtor :"  my  solicitude  and  vexation  kept  me 
long  waking ;  and  when  I  had  closed  my  eyes,  I 
was  pursued  or  insulted  by  visionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the 
shifts  I  had  reduced  myself  to,  I  could  not  but 
curse  the  folly  and  extravagance  that  had  over- 
whelmed me  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  I  should  ever  emerg^.  I 
had  some  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an  estate,  at  the 
death  of  my  uncle;  but  he  disappointed  me 
by  marrying  his  housekeeper ;  and,  catching  an 
opportunity  soon  after  of  quarrelling  with  me, 
for  settling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon  a  girl 
whom  I  had  seduced,  told  me  that  he  would  take 
care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  being  squan- 
dered upon  prostitutes. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of  ex- 
tricating myself  by  marriage ;  a  scheme  which,  I 
flattered  myself,  nothing  but  my  present  distress 
would  have  made  me  think  on  with  patience.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender 
novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal; 
and  accordingly  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Miss  Biddy 
Simper.  I  had  now  paid  her  six  or  seven  visits; 
and  so  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being  a  gentle- 
mail  and  a  rake,  that!  ma^^  lio  ^w35QX>&kax.\s(Cith 
^erson  and  fortune  n»o\x\^  %wi^\i^  \siYafc. 
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At  this  critical  time,  Miss  Gripe  called  upon  me, 
in  a  chariot  bought  vrith  my  money,  and  loaded 
with  trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of  affluence 
layished  on  her.  Those  days  were  now  over  ^ 
and  there  was  little  hope  that  they  would  ever 
return.  She  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  bailiff  offered 
her,  but  brought  him  into  my  apartment  dis* 
guised  in  a  livery ;  and  taking  my  sword  to  the 
window,  under  pretence  of  adminng  the  work- 
manship, beckoned  him  to  seize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expensive  without  use, 
as  the  debt  was  too  considerable  for  payment  or 
bail :  I  therefore  suffered  myself  to  be  immediately 
conducted  to  jail. 

V^ibidum  ante  iptum  primlsque  infaueibut  Or^, 

LuetHS  8f  uUrien  potitSn  eubUia  cara ; 

Patkn^tqiti  hahUant  marble  irittitipu  t^ntetus, 

Et  metuM,  it  maluuMdafamttt  it  turpis  igiUat  ri  ao. 

Just  in  tlie  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  liell« 

RevengeAil  cares  and  tiillen  surrowa  dwell ; 

And  paJe  diaeaset,  and  repining  i^e ; 

Want,  fear»  and  famine's  unresisted  rafi^.  obydkn. 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful :  a  pri^n 
is  sometimes  able  to  shock  those,  who  enaure  tt 
in  a  good  cause :  let  your  ima^nation,  therefore, 
acquaint  you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  ex- 
press, and  conceive;  if  possible,  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  attended  with  reproach  and  igno- 
miny, of  involuntary  association  with  the  refuse 
of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were  before  too 
abandoned  for  society,  but,  being  now  freed  from 
tbamjl  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving  their  vices 
by  consorting  with  each  other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few,  wY\on^,\^^x€i^^^> 
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imprisonment  has  rather  mortified  thanhardene 
with  these  only  I  converse ;  and  of  these  you  m 
perhaps  hereafter  receive  some  account  frc 
your  humble  servant,  hisargyri 


Numb.  45.  Tuesday,  AprillOj  1753. 

Nulla  fidn  regni  soctu,  omnisqw  patuUu 

Jmpatiens  e^fuortit  erit,  lucan. 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominion  ownsi 
Still  diicord  hovers  o'er  divided  thrones. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear  pla 
sible  in  speculation,  which  can  never  be  reduc* 
to  practice ;  and  that  of  the  numberless  projec 
that  have  flattered  mankind  with  theoretical  sp 
ciousness,  few  have  served  any  other  purpo 
than  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  their  contrive: 
A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  romantick  ai 
absurd  the  scheme  may  now  appear,  since  t 
properties  of  air  have  been  better  understoc 
seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  aspirii 
wits  in  the  last  century,  who  began  to  doat  up 
their  glossy  plumes,  and  fluttered  with  impatien 
for  the  hour  of  their  departure : 

Pereunt  vettigia  tnUU 

Ante  fugam,  alaentemqueferit  gravis  angula  campum. 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  crost : 
And,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost  po 

Among  the  fallacies  which  only  experien 
can  detect,  there  are  some  of  which  scarcely  e 
perience  itself  can  destroy  the  influence ;  soi 
which,  by  a  captivating  show  of  indubitable  c< 
tainty,  are  perpetually  gaining  upon  the  hjim 
mind;  and  which,  though  every  trial  ends 
disappointment,  obtain  new  credit  as  the  set 
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of  miscarriage  wears  gradually  away,  persuade 
us  to  try  again  wiiat  we  have  tried  already,  and 
expose  us  by  the  same  failure  to  double  vesatioo. 
Of  this  tempting,  this  delusive  kind,  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  great  performances  by  confederated 
strength.  The  speculatist,  when  he  has  carefully 
observed  how  much  may  be  performed  by  a 
single  band,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  operation 
the  force  of  thousands,  and  goes  on  accumulat' 
ing  power  till  resistance  vanishes  before  it ;  then 
rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  new  scheme,  and 
wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleness  of  former  ages, 
who  have  lived  in  want  of  what  might  so  readily 
he  procured,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
barred from  happiness  by  obstacles  which  one 
united  effort  would  have  so  easily  surmounted. 

But  this  gigantick.  phantom  of  collective 
power  vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness, 
at  the  first  attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  Tiie 
different  apprehensions,  the  discordant  passions, 
the  jarring  interests  of  men,  will  scarcely  per- 
mit that  many  should  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  design  some  will 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  end ;  and  of  the 
several  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate, 
as  every  man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by 
his  own  knowledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long 
series  of  action  some  will  languish  with  fatigue, 
and  some  be  drawn  off  by  present  gratifications; 
some  will  loiter  because  others  labour,  and  some 
will  cease  to  labour  because  others  loiter:  and  if 
once  they  come  within  prospect  of  success  and 
profil,  some  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious; 
some  will  undertake  more  than  tW"J  '^'^-'^  ^^* " 
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form,  to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage ;  some 
will  perform  less  than  they  undertake^  lest  their 
labours  should  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
others. 

The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  single 
power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confederacy. 
States  of  different  interests^  ana  aspects  malevo- 
lent to  each  other,  may  be  united  for  a  time  by 
common  distress:  and  m  the  ardour  of  self-pre- 
servation fall  unanimously  upon  an  enemy,  by 
whom  they  are  all  equally  endangered,  but  u 
their  first  attack  can  be  withstood,  time  will  never 
fail  to  dissolve  thir  union :  success  and  miscar- 
riage will  be  equally  destructive :  after  the  con- 
quest of  a  province,  they  will  quarrel  in  the  divi- 
sion ;  after  the  loss  of  abattle,  all  will  be  endea- 
vouring to  secure  themselves  by  abandoning  the 
rest. 

From  the  impossibility  of  confining  numbers 
to  the  constant  and  uniform  prosecution  of  a 
common  interest,  arises  the  difficulty  of  securing 
subjects  against  the  encroachment  of  governours. 
Power  is  always  gradually  stealing  away  firom 
the  many  to  the  few,  because  the  few  are  more 
vigilant  and  consistent;  it  still  contracts  to 
a  smaller  number,  till  in  time  it  centres  in  a 
single  person. 

Thus  all  the  forms  of  governments  instituted 
among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo- 
narchy; and  power,  however  di£fused  through 
the  whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or  cor- 
ruption, commotion  or  distress,  reposed  at  last 
in  the  chief  magistrate. 

"  There  never  appear,"  says  Swift,"  more  than 
five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age ;  but  if  they 
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vere  united,  the  world  could  not  stand  before 
hem."  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  mankind,  that 
)f  this  union  there  is  no  probability.  As  men 
ake  in  a  wider  compass  of  intellectual  survey, 
hey  are  more  likely  to  choose  different  objects 
>f  pursuit ;  as  they  see  more  ways  to  the  same  end, 
hey  will  be  less  easily  persuaded  to  travel  to- 
gether ;  as  each  is  better  qualified  to  form  an 
ndependent  scheme  of  private  greatness,  he  will 
•eject  with  greater  obstinacy  the  project  of 
mother ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  distinguish  him- 
self as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less  readily  be 
nade  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the 
^ast  bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  are 
regulated  in  their  progress  through  the  ethereal 
spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary 
forces ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained  from 
deserting  their  orbits,  and  losing  themselves  in 
the  immensity  of  heaven ;  and  held  off  by  the 
other  from  rushing  together,  and  clustering 
round  their  centre  with  everlasting  cohesion. 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  per- 
haps discovered  in  the  motions  of  men  :  we  are 
formed  for  society,  not  for  combination :  we  are 
equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  close  connexion 
with  our  fellow-beings,  and  in  total  separation 
from  them ;  we  are  attracted  towards  each  other 
by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact 
by  private  interests. 

Some  philosophers  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  made 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  orbs  of  heaven;  axi^^^\>C\^\axsst^ 
eqaaily ignorant  and  equally  pTeau\ik"^\.\3LON3L^,xsiW^  . 

I  I  a  ^^ 
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easily  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  happiness  of  our 
worla  would  be  promoted  by  a  different  tendency 
of  the  human  mind.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  a 
slight  and  superficial  observer,  that  many  things 
impracticable  in  our  present  state,  might  be 
easily  effected,  if  mankind  were  better  disposed 
to  union  and  co-operation :  but  a  little  reflection 
will  discover,  that  if  confederacies  were  easily 
formed,  they  would  lose  their  efficacy,  since  num- 
bers would  be  opposed  to  numbers,  and  unani- 
mity to  unanimi^ ;  and  instead  of  the  present 
petty  competitions  of  individuals  or  single  families, 
multitudes  would  be  supplanting  multitudes,  and 
thousands  plotting  against  thousands. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  human  species,  of 
which  the  union  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
pected, than  of  the  learned :  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  dmost  always  agreed  to  shut  scholars  up 
together  in  colleges  and  cloisters;  surely  not 
without  hope,  that  they  would  look  for  that  hap- 
piness in  concord,  which  they  were  debarred  from 
finding  in  variety ;  and  that  such  conjunctions 
of  intellect  would  recompence  the  munificence 
of  founders  and  patrons,  by  performances  above 
the  reach  of  any  single  mind. 

But  discord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple 
into  the  banquetting  chamber  of  the  goddesses, 
has  had  the  address  to  scatter  her  laurels  in  the 
seminaries  of  learning.  The  friendship  of  students 
and  of  beauties  is  for  the  most  part  equally  sin- 
cere, and  equally  durable :  as  both  depend  for 
happiness  on  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of 
which  the  value  arises  merely  from  comparison, 
they  are  both  exposed  to  perpetual  jealousies, 
and  both  incessantly  employed  in  schemes  to  in- 

?ept  the  praises  of  eacYi  olYvet. 
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I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate 
that  this  confinement  of  the  studious  to  studious 
companions,  has  been  wholly  without  advantage 
to  the  publick :  neighbourhood,  where  it  does  not 
conciliate  friendship,  incites  competition;  and 
he  that  would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  degree 
of  excellence,  where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread, 
will  be  urged  by  his  impatience  of  inferiority  to 
incessant  endeavours  after  great  attainments. 

These  stimulations  of  honest  rivalry  are,  per- 
haps, the  chief  effects  of  academies  ana  societies ; 
for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours, 
every  single  piece  is  always  the  production  of 
an  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to  his  colleagues 
but  the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  resolution  to 
write,  because  the  rest^  are  writing,  and  the  scorn 
of  obscurity  while  the  rest  are  illustrious. 


Numb.  50.     Saturday,  April  28, 1753. 

Quicunqu§  turpi  frauds  aemel  innotuU, 

Etiatnsi  verum  dicit,  amittitjidem,  fumd. 

The  wretch  that  often  has  deceived, 
Though  truth  he  speaks,  is  ne'er  believ'd. 

When  Aristotle  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods?  he  replied, 
"  Not  to  be  credited  when  he  shall  tell  th^  trutL." 
The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateiul 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  virtue  it  might  be  expected  that  from 
the  violation  of  truth  they  should  be  restrained 
by  their  pride.  Almost  every  other  vice  that  dis- 
graces human  nature,  may  be  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  applause  and  association;  the  cott\v^\  .; 
of  virgin  mnocence  sees  hvm&eYt  ewM^V^  v^s 
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men,  and  at  least  not  detested  by  the  women ; 
tlie  drunkard  may  easily  unite  with  beings,  de- 
voted like  himself  to  noisy  merriments  or  silent 
insensibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories  over 
the  novices  of  intemperance,  boast  themselves 
the  companions  of  his  prowess,  and  tell  with 
rapture  of  the  multitudes  whom  unsuccessful 
emulation  has  hurried  to  the  grave:  even  the 
robber  and  the  cut-throat  have  their  followers, 
who  admire  their  address  and  intrepidity,  their 
strats^ms  of  rapine,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
universally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned; 
he  has  no  domestick  consolations  which  he  can 
oppose  to  the  censure  of  mankind ;  he  can  retire 
to  no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  may  stand  in 
the  place  of  virtues ;  but  is  given  up  to  the 
hisses  of  the  multitude,  without  friend  and  with- 
out apologist.  It  is  the  peculiar  condition  oi 
falsehood,  to  be  equally  detested  by  the  good 
and  bad :  "  The  devils,**  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
"  do  not  tell  lies  to  one  another ;  for  truth  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  societies :  nor  can  the  society  o; 
hell  subsist  without  it" 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime  thus  gene- 
rally detested,  should  be  generally  avoided 
at  least,  that  none  should  expose  himself  t( 
unabated  and  unpitied  infamy,  without  an  ade 
quate  temptation;  and  that  to  guilt  so  easil; 
detected,  and  so  severely  punished,  an  adequati 
temptation  would  not  readily  be  found. 

Yet  so  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  censure  anc 

contempt,  truth    is    frequently  violated ;    an( 

scarcely  the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted  cir 

cumspection  wiU  secure  Yi\mt\v^X.m\su&%mtbL  man 
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kind,  from  being  hourly  deceiTed  by  men  of 
whom  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  they 
mean  any  injury  to  liim  or  protit  to  themselves  : 
e¥cii  where  the  subject  of  conversation  could  not 
havebeen  expected  tu  put  the  passionain  motion, 
or  to  have  excited  either  hope  or  fear,  or  zeal  or 
malignity,  sufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his 
Teputation  in  hazard,  however  little  he  might 
vdue  it,  or  to  overpower  the  love  of  truth,  how- 
ever weak  might  be  ita  influence. 

The  casuista  have  very  diligently  diatinguished 
Ika  into  their  several  classes,  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  malignity;  but  they  have, 
I  think,  generally  omitted  that  which  is  most 
common,  and,  perhaps,  not  least  mischievous: 
which,  since  the  motalists  have  not  given  it  a 
i»me,  I  ghall  distinguish  as  the  He  of  vanity. 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  imputed  most  of  the 
falsehoods  which  every  man  perceives  hourly 
playing  upon  his  ear,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  those 
that  are  propagated  with  success.  To  the  lie  of 
commerce,  and  the  lie  of  malice,  the  motive  is 
ao  apparent,  that  they  are  seldom  negligently  or 
implicitly  received;  suspicion  is  always  watchful 
over  the  practices  of  interest;  and  whatever  the 
hope  of  gain,  or  desire  of  mischief,  can  prompt 
one  man  to  assert,  another  is  by  reasons  equally 
cogent  incited  to  refute.  But  vanity  pleases 
herself  with  such  slight  gratifications,  and  looks 
forward  to  pleasure  so  remotely  consequential, 
that  her  practices  raise  no  alarm,  and  her  stra- 
tagems  are  not  easily  discovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  suffered  to  pass  un- 
pursued  by  suspicion,  because  he  thai  "«iiM\^i 
wntcb  her  motions,  can  never  be  at  te^t'.  l^'*-*.*- 
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and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  influence ;  some 
opportunity  of  time  and  place  is  necessary  to 
their  agency ;  but  scarce  any  man  is  abstracted 
one  moment  from  his  vanity ;  and  he,  to  whom 
truth  affords  no  gratifications,  is  generally  in- 
clined to  seek  them  in  falsehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  ''  That 
every  man  has  a  desire  to  appear  superiour  to 
others,  though  it  were  only  in  having  seen  what 
they  have  not  seen."  Such  an  accidental  ad- 
vantage, since  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor  con- 
fers dignity,  one  would  think  should  not  be  de- 
sired so  much  as  to  be  counterfeited :  yet  even 
this  vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  produces  innumerable 
narratives,  all  equally  false;  but  more  or  less 
credible  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  confidence 
of  the  relater.  How  many  may  a  man  of  difiiiiive 
conversation  count  among  his  acquaintances, 
whose  lives  have  been  signalized  by  numberless 
escapes;  who  never  cross  the  river  but  in  a 
storm,  or  take  a  journey  into  the  country  with- 
out more  adventures  than  befel  the  knights-errant 
of  ancient  times  in  pathless  forests  or  enchanted 
castles !  How  many  must  he  know,  to  whom  por- 
tents and  prodigies  are  of  daily  occurrence ;  and 
for  whom  nature  is  hourly  working  wonders  invi- 
sible to  every  other  eye,  only  to  supply  them 
with  subjects  of  conversation  ? 

Others  there  are  that  amuse  themselves  with 
the  dissemination  of  falsehood,  at  greater  ha^ 
zard  of  detection  and  disgrace;  men  marked 
out  by  some  lucky  planet  for  universal  confi- 
dence and  friendship,  who  have  been  consulted 
in  every  difficulty,  intrusted  with  every  secret, 
az2d  summoned  to  every  transaction ;  it  is  the 


supreme  felicity  of  these  men,  to  stun  all  com- 
panies with  noisy  information;  to  still  doubt, 
and  overbear  opposition,  with  certain  knowledge 
or  authentick  intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind, 
with  a  strong  memory  or  brisk  imaginatioii,  is 
often  the  oracle  of  an  obscure  club,  and,  till  time 
discovers  his  impostures,  dictates  to  his  hearers 
with  uncontrouled  authority ;  for  if  a  publick 
question  be  started,  he  was  present  at  the  debate ; 
if  a  new  fashion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court 
the  first  day  of  its  appearance;  if  a  new  per- 
formance of  hterature  draws  the  attention  of  the 
publick,  he  has  patronized  the  author,  and  seen 
his  work  in  manuscript;  if  a  criminat  of  emi- 
nence be  condemned  to  die,  he  often  predicted 
his  fate,  and  endeavoured  his  reformation :  and 
who  that  lives  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action,  will  dare  to  contradict  a  man  who  re- 
ports from  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  wlioni 
all  persons  and  affairs  are  thus  Intimately 
known? 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful 
for  a  time,  because  it  is  practised  at  first  with 
timidity  and  caution ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
Uar  is  of  short  duration ;  the  reception  of  one 
story  is  always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of 
another  less  probable;  and  he  goes  on  to  triumph 
over  tacit  creduhty,  till  pride  or  reason  rises  up 
against  him,  and  his  companions  will  no  longer 
endure  to  see  him  wiser  than  themselves. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these 
fictions  intend  some  exaltation  of  themselves, 
and  are  led  off  by  the  pursuit  of  honour  from 
their  attendance  upon  truth  r  their  narratives  al- 
ways imply  some  consequence  in  favour  o^  'Crw 
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courage,  their  sagacity,  or  their  activity,  their 
familiarity  virith  the  learned,  or  their  reception 
among  the  great;  they  are  always  bribed  by  the 
present  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  superiour 
to  those  that  surround  them,  and  receiymg  the 
homage  of  silent  attention,  and  envious  admi- 
ration. 

But  vanity  is  sometimes  excited  to  fiction  by 
less  visible  gratifications :  the  present  age  abounds 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the 
consciousness  of  falsehood,  and  whose  pride  is 
to  deceive  others  without  any  gain  or  glory  to 
themselves.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  supreme  plea- 
sure to  remark  a  lady  in  the  playhouse  or  the 
park,  and  to  publish,  under  the  character  of  a 
man  suddenly  enamoured,  an  advertisement  in 
the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing  a  minute 
description  of  her  person  and  her  dress.  From 
this  artifice,  however,  no  other  efiect  can  be  ex- 
pected, than  perturbations  which  the  writer  can 
never  see,  and  conjectures  of  which  he  never  can 
be  informed ;  some  mischief,  however,  he  hopes 
he  has  done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief  is  of 
some  importance.  He  sets  his  invention  to  work 
again,  and  produces  a  narrative  of  a  robbery  or  a 
murder,  with  all. the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  accurately  adjusted.  This  is  a  jest  of  greater 
efiect,  and  longer  duration  :  if  he  fixes  his  scene 
at  a  proper  distance,  he  may  for  several  days 
keep  a  wife  in  terrour  for  her  husband,  or  a  mo- 
ther for  her  son ;  and  please  himself  with  re- 
flecting, that  by  his  abilities  and  address  some 
addition  is  made  to  the  miseries  of  life. 

There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  of  Scotland, 
by  which  leasing-ntaking  wa&  c^.^\\a2lVj  i^unished. 
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I  am,  indeed,  far  from  desiring  to  increase  in 
this  kingdom  the  number  of  executions ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  they  who  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  society,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelU- 
^ence,  and  interrupt  the  security  of  Hfe ;  harass 
the  delicate  with  shame,  and  perplex  the  timo- 
rous with  alarms ;  might  very  properly  be  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations 
of  a  whipping-post  or  pillory :  since  many  are 
so  insensible  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  have 
no  standard  of  action  but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt, 
but  as  they  dread  punishment. 


Numb.  53.    Tuesday,  May  8, 17113. 

duisqae  neos  paXimur  manes*  vibg. 

Each  has  his  lot,  and  bears  the  fate  he  drew. 

siRy  Fleetf  May  6. 

In  consequence  of  my  engagements,  I  address 
you  once  more  from  the  habitations  of  misery. 
In  this  place,  from  which  business  and  pleasure 
are  equally  excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  em- 
ployment and  diversion  is  to  hear  the  narratives 
of  each  other,  I  might  much  sooner  have  ga- 
thered materials  for  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to 
have  been  reminded  of  my  promise ;  but  since  I 
find  myself  placed  in  the  regions  of  oblivion, 
wher^  I  am  no  less  neglected  by  you  than  by  the 
rest^f  mankind,  I  resolved  no  longer  to  wait  for 
solicitation,  but  stole  early  this  evening  from  be- 
tween gloomy  suUenness,  and  riotous  merriment, 
to  give  you  an  account  of  part  of  my  companions.  * 

One  of  the  most  eminent  metnbet^oi  om\  0^!»^ 
18  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  mau  ot  ^Vq^^  i^assftft' 
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the  Olympick  heroes  would  not  have 
ashamed.  Ned  was  born  to  a  small  estate,  v 
he  determined  to  improve ;  and  therefor 
soon  as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  pa 
his  land  to  buy  a  mare  and  stallion,  and 
horses  for  the  course.  He  was  at  first  very 
cessful,  and  gained  several  of  the  king's  p 
as  he  is  now  every  day  boasting,  at  the  exj 
of  very  little  more  than  ten  times  their  \ 
At  last,  however,  he  discovered,  that  vi 
brought  him  more  honour  than  profit :  resol 
therefore,  to  be  rich  as  well  as  illustrious,  1: 
plenished  his  pockets  by  another  mortgage 
came  on  a  sudden  a  daring  better,  and  reso 
not  to  trust  a  jockey  with  his  fortune,  rod 
horse  himself,  distanced  two  of  his  compe 
the  first  heat,  and  at  last  won  the  race  by  fo 
his  horse  on  a  descent  to  full  speed  at  the  h; 
of  his  neck.  His  estate  was  thus  repaired, 
some  friends  that  had  no  souls  advised  hi 
give  over ;  but  Ned  now  knew  the  way  to  ri 
and  therefore  without  caution  increased  hi 
pences.  From  this  hour  he  talked  and  drean: 
nothing  but  a  horse-race  ;  and  rising  soon  t 
summit  of  equestrian  reputation,  he  was 
stantly  expected  on  every  course,  divided  a 
time  between  lords  and  jockeys,  and,  as  th 
experienced  regulated  their  bets  by  his  exai 
gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  laying  (^ 
on  one  horse,  and  secretly  on  the  other,  i 
was  now  so  sure  of  growing  rich,  that  he  in 
ed  his  estate  in  a  third  mortgage,  borr 
money  of  all  his  friends,  and  risked  his  ^ 
fortune  upon  Bay  Lincoln.  He  mounted 
beating  heart,  slaxlcd  {^\x^  and  won   the 
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heat;  but  in  the  second,  as  he  was  pushing 
against  the  foremost  of  his  rivals,  his  girth  broke, 
his  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  before  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  surgeon,  two  bailiffs  fastened 
upon  him,  and  he  saw  Newmarket  no  more.  His 
daily  amusement  for  four  years  has  been  to  blow 
the  signal  for  starting,  to  make  imaginary  matches, 
to  repeat  the  pedigiee  of  Bay  Lincoln,  and  to 
form  resolutions  against  trusting  another  groom 
with  the  choice  of  his  girth. 

The  next  in  seniority  is  Mr.  Timothy  Snug,  a 
man  of  deep  contrivance,  and  impenetrable  se- 
crecy. His  father  died  with  the  reputation  of 
more  wealth  than  he  possessed :  Tim,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  fortune  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  very  well  knew 
that  eight  thousand  was  imaginary :  but  being  a  ' 
man  of  refined  policy,  and  knowing  how  much 
honour  is  annexed  to  riches,  he  resolved  never 
to  detect  his  own  poverty ;  but  furnished  his 
house  with  elegance,  scattered  his  money  with 
profusion,  encouraged  every  scheme  of  costly 
pleasure,  spoke  of  petty  losses  with  negligence, 
arid  on  the  day  before  an  execution  entered  his 
doors,  had  proclaimed  at  a  public  table  his  reso- 
lution to  be  jolted  no  longer  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnani- 
mous Jack  Scatter,  the  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, who,  having  no  other  care  than  to  leave  him 
ridi^  considered  that  literature  could  not  be  had 
without  expence ;  masters  would  not  teach  for 
nothing ;  and  when  a  book  was  bought  and  read, 
it  woidd  sell  for  little.  Jack  was,  therefore, 
taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  butler;  oiwd 
when  this  acquisition  was  made,  vi«k&VRv  Vft  y^^'^ 
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his  days  in  the  kitchen  and  the  stable,  v^here  h 
heard  no  crime  censured  bnt  covetousness  an( 
distrust  of  poor  honest  servants,  and  where  a] 
the  praise  was  bestowed  on  good  house-keeping 
and  a  free  heart.  At  the  death  of  his  fathei 
Jack  set  himself  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  hi 
family :  he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butlei 
ordered  his  groom  to  provide  hay  and  com  a 
discretion,  took  his  housekeeper's  word  for  th 
expences  of  the  kitchen,  allowed  all  his  servani 
to  do  their  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his  dc 
mesticks  to  keep  his  house  open  to  their  relatioi 
and  acquaintance,  and  in  ten  years  was  conveye 
hither,  without  having  purchased  by  the  loss  < 
his  patrimony  either  honour  or  pleasure,  or  o1 
tained  any  other  gratification  than  that  of  havii 
corrupted  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  luxm 
and  idleness. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Cornhill,  and  pas 
ed  eight  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  witho 
any  care  but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambitic 
but  to  be  in  time  lan  alderman :  but  then,  I 
some  unaccountable  revolution  in  his  understani 
ing,  he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  humoi 
despised  the  conversation  of  pedlars  and  stoc! 
jobbers,  and  rambled  every  night  to  the  regio; 
of  gaiety,  in  quest  of  company  suited  to  his  tasi 
The  wits  at  first  flocked  about  him  for  sport,  ai 
afterwards  for  interest ;  some  found  their  wj 
into  his  books,  and  some  into  his  pockets ;  il 
man  of  adventure  was  equipped  from  his  8h< 
for  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune ;  and  he  had  som 
times  the  honour  to  have  his  security  accept 
when  his  friends  were  in  distress.  Elated  wi 
these  associations,  he  soon  Xe^iu^^Xo  Tk!^^^<(:X\ 
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shop ;  and  having  drawn  his  money  out  of  the 
funds,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  teasing  men  of 
honour  for  trifling  debts,  he  has  been  forced  at 
last  to  retire  hither,  till  his  friends  can  procure 
him  a  post  at  court. 

Another  that  joins  in  the  same  mess  b  Bob 
Cornice,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  fitting  up 
a  house.    About  ten  years  s^o,  Bob  purchased 
the  country  habitation  of  a  bankrupt :  the  mere 
sheU  of  a  building  Bob  holds  no  great  matter ; 
the  inside  is  the  test  of  elegance.     Of  this  house 
he  was  no  sooner  master,  than  he  summoned 
twenty  workmen  to  his  assistance,  tore  up  the 
floors  and  laid  them  anew,  stripped  off  the  wain- 
scot, drew  the  windows  from  their  frames,  alter- 
ed the  disposition  of  doors  and  fire-places,  and 
cast  the  whole  fabrick  into  a  new  form :  his  next 
care  was  to  have  his  ceilings  painted,  his  pannels 
gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved :  every  thing 
was  executed  by  the  ablest  hands :  Bob's  busi- 
ness was  to  follow  the  workmen  with  a  micro-, 
scope,  and  0^.11  upon  them  to  retouch  their  per« 
formances,  and  heighten  excellence  to  perfection. 
The  reputation  of  his  house  now  brings  round 
him  a  daily  confluence  of  visitants,  and  every 
one  tells  him  of  some  elegance  which  he  has 
hitherto  overlooked,  some  convenience  not  yet 
procured,  or  some  new  mode  in  ornament  or  fur- 
niture.   Bob,  who  had  no  wish  but  to  be  ad- 
mired, nor  any  guide  but  the  fashion,  thought 
ev^ry  thing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was  new, 
and  considered  his  work  as  unfinished,  while  any 
observer  could  suggest  an  addition;  some  alter- 
ation was  therefore  every  day  made^rnXJcL^^aX.  ^t£^ 
other  motive  than  the  charms  of  uovc^X^ .     N.\x^^ 
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veller  at  last  sugj^ested  to  him  the  convei 
of  a  grotto :  Bob  immediately  ordered  the  i 
of  his  garden  to  be  excavated  :  and  havin 
out  a  large  sum  in  shells  and  minerals^  wai 
in  regulating  the  disposition  of  the  colour 
lustres,  when  two  gentlemen,  who  had  aske 
mission  to  see  his  gardens,  presented  him  { 
and  led  him  off  to  less  elegant  apartments 
I  know  not,  sir,  whether  among  this  frat 
of  sorrow  you  will  think  any  much  to  be  i 
nor  indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to 
compassion,  for  they  generally  applaud  the 
conduct,  and  despise  those  whom  want  of 
or  spirit  suffers  to  grow  rich.  It  were  ha 
the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  onl 
characters  like  these,  men  whom  prosperity 
not  make  useful,  and  whom  ruin  cannot 
wise :  but  there  are  among  us  many  who 
different  sensations,  many  that  owe  their  p 
misery  to  the  seductions  of  treachery,  the  s 
of  casualty,  or  the  tenderness  of  pity; 
whose  sufferings  disgrace  society,  and 
virtues  would  adorn  it :  of  these,  when  i 
arity  shall  have  enabled  me  to  recount 
stories  without  horror,  you  may  expect  ai 
narrative  from,  sir,  your  most  humble  servj 

MISARO 
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Damnant  quod  turn  intelligunt. 

They  condemn  what  they  do  not  nndentand. 

Euripides  having  presented  Socrates  wit 
writings  of  Heraclitus,  a^VAo^^^ex  ^-axM 
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involution  and  obscurity,  enquired  afterwards 
his  opinion  of  their  merit.  ''  What  I  under- 
stand/' said  Socrates,  '^  I  find  to  be  excellent ; 
and,  therefore,  beUeve  that  to  be  of  equal  value 
which  I  cannot  understand.'' 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this 
passage  will  suggest  to  him  tiie  difference  be- 
tween the  practice  of  Socrates,  and  that  of  mo- 
dem criticks;  Socrates,  who  had,  by  long  ob- 
servation upon  himself  and  others,  discovered 
the  weakness  of  the  strongest,  and  the  dimness 
of  the  most  enlightened  intellect,  was  afraid  to 
decide  hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  to  conclude 
that  an  author  had  written  without  mecuiing,  be- 
cause he  could  notiimmediately  catch  his  ideas ; 
he  knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  6ften  more 
justly  imputable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimes 
wants  attention,  and  sometimes  penetration; 
whose  understanding  is  often  obstructed  by  pre- 
judice, and  often  dissipated  by  remissness :  who 
comes  sometimes  to  a  new  study,  u^fumished 
with  knowle<^e  previously  necessary ;  and  finds 
difficulties  insuperable,  for  want  of  ardour  suffi- 
cient to  encounter  them. 

Obscurity  and  clearness  are  relative  terms :  to 
some  readers  scarce  any  book  is  easy,  to  others. 
not  many  are  difficult :  and  surely  Uiey,  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others, 
nor  any  eminent  conquests  over  stubborn  pro- 
blems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above 
the  common  orders  of  mankin49  mi^ht  conde- 
scend to  imitate  the  candour  of  Socrates ;  and 
where  they  find  incontestable  proofs  of  superior 
^;eQius,  be  content  to  think  that  theie  \ft  y^%X\^«%r» 
MQ  the  conrnmon  which  the^  canaol  U^tA>^\^^ 
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cogency  in  the  reasoning  which  they  cannot 
comprehend. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than 
in  the  perusal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity;  of 
those  whose  works  have  been  the  delight  of  ages, 
and  transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  man- 
kind from  one  generation  to  another :  surely^  no 
man  can,  without  the  utmost  arrogance,  imagine 
that  he  brings  any  superiority  of  understanCung 
to  the  perusal  of  these  books  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities,  and  snatch- 
ed up  from  the  wreck  of  nations ;  which  those 
who  fled  before  barbarians  have  been  careful  to 
carry  off  in  the  hurry  of  migration,  and  of  which 
barbarians  have  repented  the  destruction.  If  in 
books  thus  made  venerable  by  the  uniform  attes- 
tation of  successive  ages,  any  passages  shall  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have 
formerly  received,  let  us  not  immediately  deter- 
mine, that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulness 
or  bigotry ;  but  suspect  at  least  that  our  ances- 
tors had  some  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and 
that  our  ignorance  of  those  reasons  makes  us 
differ  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  an  author's  reputation 
is  endangered  in  succeeding  times,  by  that  which 
raised  the  loudest  applause  among  his  contem- 
poraries :  nothing  is  read  with  greater  pleasure 
than  allusions  to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions, 
or  present  controversies ;  but  when  facts  are  for- 
gotten, and  controversies  extinguished,  these 
favourite  touches  lose  all  their  graces ;  and  the 
author  in  his  descent  to  posterity  must  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  chance,  without  any  power  of  as- 
certaining the  memorj  oi  xVio^  tivui^^  to  which 
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he  owed  his  luckiest  tiioughts  and  his  kindest 
reception. 

On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  re- 
member the  diffidence  of  Socrat«s,  and  repair  by 
hii  caDdour  the  injuries  of  time :  tie  should  im- 
pnte  the  seeming  defects  of  his  author  to  some 
chasm  of  intelligence,  and  suppose  that  the  sense 
which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  tlie 
expression  which  ia  now  dubious  formerly  deter- 
minate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per- 
formances, may  be  conjectured  from  the  light 
which  a  lucky  commentator  sometimes  effuses, 
by  the  recorery  of  an  incident  that  had  been 
long  forgotten :  thus,  in  the  third  book  of 
Horaoe,  Juno's  denunciations  against  those  that 
should  presume  to  raise  again  the  walls  of  Troy, 
could  for  many  ages  pkase  only  by  splendid  im- 
ages and  swelling  language,  of  which  no  man 
discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till  Le  Fevre,  by 
showing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was  written, 
changed  wonder  to  rational  delight.  Many  pas- 
sages yet  undoubtedly  remain  in  the  same  author, 
which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of 
his  time  would  clear  from  objections.  Among 
these  I  have  always  numbered  the  following 
lines: 

Am-am  ptf  mfdio)  ire  lattltitei, 
£t  penMinpiTe  anuC  oua,  potmliui 
Ictuyuiraiaw,     Concidit  Augurit 
Argivi  domtii  ob  lucmm 
Demena  axidio.    Digidit  urtium 
Porloi  tiiT  Maceda,  et  luAruJI  lenuloi 
Regei  munerilMs.     Honen  naTium 
Sasros  ilSaqueaitt  duces. 
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Stronger  than  tbonder's  winged  force, 

AU-powerfal  gold  can  spread  its  course. 

Thro'  watchfal  guards  its  passage  make. 

And  lores  thro'  solid  walls  to  break: 

From  gold  the  overwhelmmg  woes 

That  crush'd  the  Grecian  angnr  rose : 

Fhil^  with  gold  thro'  cities  broke. 

And  rival  monarchs  felt  lus  yoke ; 

Captaim  tf  skips  to  goid  or*  stavtM, 

Tho' fierce  as  th»r  ovm  winds  and  waves*     vbancis* 

The  close  of  this  passage^  by  which  every  reader 
is  now  disappointed  and  o&nded^  was  probably 
the  delight  of  the  Roman  Court :  it  cannot  ]k 
imagined,  that  Horace,  after  having  g^ven  to 
gold  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  its  pow^ 
to  storm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  hate 
concluded  his  account  of  its  efficacy  with  its  in- 
fluence over  naval  commanders,  had  he  not  al- 
luded to  some  fact  then  current  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  therefore  more  interesting  for  a  time 
than  the  conquests  pf  Philip.  Qf  the  like  kind 
may  be  reckoned  another  stanza  in  the  same 
book: 

— Jtasa  eeram  non  sine  conscio 

Surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  iustitor 
Seu  navis  Hbpanse  magister 

Dedeeorum  pretiosus  emptor* 

The  conscious  husband  bids  her  rise. 

When  some  rich  factor  courts  her  charms. 

Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms. 

And,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 

Profoselj  boys  the  costly  shame.  prancxs* 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imagines 

that  the  fact&r^  or  t£e  Spanish  merchant,  are 

mentionea  by  chance;  tiiiet^  ^^  M^d^MbudlY 
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e  popular  story  of  an  intrigue,  which  those 
les  recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  reader, 
'he  flame  of  his  genius  in  other  parts,  though 
ewhatdimmedbytime,  is  not  totally  eclipsed; 
address  aad  judgment  yet  appear,  though 
:li  of  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  his  sentiment  is 
:  this  has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode  of 
first  book ; 

Vile  potiibii  madieb  SaAinuni 
Cantkarii,  Oraci  ipicd  tga  ipu  Cul4 
Cffnditun  bin ,-  datiu  in  lAmlra 

Clin  tiM  pldUJui, 
Chare  Mactnai  tfu«.      (Jl  fial«mt 
FtamhiU  rijic,  n'mul  etjaeeia 

Btdderit  iaiufet  tibi  Faluaiu  2 

Mimtb  imagii.  ^L 

A  poefs  beieragB  liiunblj  cLeap,  ^^t 

(Should  great  Mfficenas  be  ni;  guest)  ^W 

The  rinlage  of  Ihe  Sabine  grape, 
1^         Bui  jrel  in  sober  cupi  ahall  crown  tlie  feasl ; 
Twu  lack'd  into  >  Oiecian  cask. 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  avaj  ; 
I  aeal'd  ii  too — a  pleasing  task  t 

With  aoDual  jo;  (o  mark  Ihe  glorious  da;. 
When  iu  ipplauiive  ihoats  tb;  name 

Spread  from  the  theatre  voand, 
Floating  on  th;  ona  'Hber'i  stream. 

And  Echo,  plajfiil  Dympb,  return'd  Ihe  Mund. 

;  here  easily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a  happy 
npliment  with  an  humble  invitation ;  but  eer- 
ily are  less  delighted  than  those,  to  whom  the 
ntion  of  theapplause  bestowed  upon  Msceuas, 
'e  occasion  to  recount  the  actions  or  words 
it  produced  it. 

Two  lines  which  have  exercVsei'OaftVa^ewi*.-^ 
aodern  criticks,  may,  I  thrat,  Aie  Tftco^i.'ii^^ 
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to  the  judgment,  by  an  easy  supposition :  Hora 
thus  aiddresses  Agrippa : 

'  Seribirit  TariofortU,  et  hcttiniM 
Victor,  Msouii  canuinis  tlite. 

Varias,  a  $wan  of  Homer't  wmg, 
Shall  brave  Agrippa-9  conqnetti  nngw 

That  Varius  should  be  called  "  A  bird  of  Home 
song/'  appears  so  harsh  to  modem  ears,  that 
emendation  of  the  text  has  been  proposed :  I 
surely  the  learning  of  the  ancients  had  been  Ic 
ago  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought  hims 
at  liberty  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did 
understand.  If  we  imagine  that  Varius  had  b( 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries  celebrated  un^ 
the  appellation  of  Musarwffi  Aluy  the  swan 
the  Muses,  the  language  of  Horace  becoi 
graceful  and  familiar;  and  that  such  a  com 
ment  was  at  least  possible,  we  know  from 
transformation  feigned  by  Horace  of  himself 
The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  \ 
to  Addison,  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishs 
kind : 

When  panting  Virtue  her  last  efforts  made. 
You  brought  ^our  C1.10  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are 
derstood  ;  but  can  be  understood  only  by  tl 
that  have  observed  Addison's  signatures  in 
Spectator. 

The  nicety  of  these  minute  allusions  I  s 
exemplify  by  another  instance,  which  I  take 
occasion  to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told, 
commentators  have  omitted  it.     TibuUus 
dresses  Cynthia  in  this  manner : 

T0  tpgeUm,  nprema  miKi  cOm  >)eaent  hora, 
Tt  ieneam  morieTis  dejicvente  twxwu 
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Before  tny  closing  ejes  dear  Cynthia  stand. 
Held  Weaklj  by  my  fainting  trembling  hand. 

these  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  iti  his  elegy  or 
death  of  Tibullus : 

Cynthia  deeedens,felieius,  inquit,  amata 
Sum  tibi  ;  vixisti  dum  tuus  ignis  eram. 

Cut  Nemeiis,  quid,  ait,  tibi  sunt  mea  damna  dolori 
Me  tenuit  moriMs  defieisnte  numu* 

Blest  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cynthia  erj'd  ; 
Nor  till  he  left  my  breast,  Tibolliis  dy'd. 
Forbear,  said  Nemesis,  my  loss  to  moan, 
The  fainting  trembling  hand  was  mine  aJone. 

e  beauty  of  this  passage,  which  consists  in  the 
)ropriation  made  by  Nemesis  of  the  line  origi- 
ly  directed  to  Cyntnia,  had  been  wholly  imper- 
•tible  to  succeeding  ages,  had  chance,  which  hai 
troyed  so  many  greater  volumes,  deprived  us 
iwise  of  the  poems  of  Tibullus. 
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Ofortuna  viris,  invida  fortibut 

Quam  non  atpta  bonit  pngmia  diwdiu  seneca* 

Capricious  Fortune  erer  joys. 
With  partial  hand  to  deal  tiie  price. 
To  crash  the  brave  and  cheat  the  wise. 

TO  THE  ADVEKTURBR. 

lit,  Fkety  Jufie  6. 

the  account  df  such  of  tny  companions  as 
imprisotied  without  being  misetable,  or  are 
erable  without  any  claim  to  compassion ;  I 
mised  to  add  the  histories  of  those,  whos^ 
ue  has  miade  them  unhappy,  ot  'vftio^^^^^^'^* 
esare  at  least  without  a  cnnv^,    TaaX^^^ 
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catalogue  should  be  very  numerouB,  neither  you 
nor  your  readers  ought  to  eatpect :  "  rari  quippe 
boni ;"  "  the  good  men  are  few."  Virtue  is  un- 
common in  all  the  classes  of  humanity ;  and  I 
suppose  it  will  scarcely  be  imagined  more  fre- 
quent in  a  prison  than  in  other  places. 

Yet  in  these  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the 
tenderness,  the  generosity,  the  philanthropy  of 
SerenuSy  who  might  have  lived  in  competence 
and  ease,  if  he  could  have  looked  without  emo- 
tion on  the  miseries  of  another.  Serenus  was 
one  of  those  exalted  minds,  whom  knowledge 
and  sagacity  could  not  make  suspicious;  who 
poured  out  his  soul  in  boundless  intimacy,  and 
thought  community  of  possessions  the  law  of 
friendship.  The  friend  of  Serenus  was  arrested 
for  debt,  and  after  many  endeavours  to  soften  his 
creditor,  sent  his  wife  to  solicit  that  assistance 
which  never  was  refused.  The  tears  and  impor- 
tunity of  female  distress  were  more  than  was 
necessary  -to  move  the  heart  of  Serenus ;  he 
hasted  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a  long 
time  with  his  friend,  found  him  confident  that  if 
the  present  pressure  was  taken  off,  he  should 
soon  be  able  to  re-establish  his  affairs.  Serenus, 
accustomed  to  believe,  and  afraid  to  aggravate 
distress,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  the  fallacies 
of  hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man  overwhelmed 
with  calamity  believes,  that  if  that  was  removed 
he  shall  immediately  be  happy:  he,  therefore, 
with  little  hesitation  offered  hunself  as  surety. 

In  the  first  raptures  of  escape  all  was  joy,  gratis 

tude,  and  confidence  :  the  friend  of  Serenus  dis- 

played  his  prospects,  and  counted  over  the  sums 

of  which  he  shou\d  m^aWiKV'j  \i^  \ftaa\ftx  \i^^^\<i 
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the  day  of  payment.  Serenus  in  a  short  time 
began  to  find  his  danger,  but  could  not  prevail 
with  himself  to  repent  of  beneficence :  and  there- 
fore suffered  himself  still  to  be  amused  with  pro- 
jects which  he  durst  not  consider,  for  fear  of 
finding  them  impracticable.  The  debtor,  after 
he  had  tried  every  method  of  raising  money 
which  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted 
either  fidelity  or  resolution  to  surrender  himself 
to  prison,  and  left  Serenud  to  take  his  place. 

Serenus  has  often  proposed  to  the  creditor,  to 
pay  him  whatever  he  shall  appear  to  have  lost 
by  the  flight  of  his  friend  :  but  however  reason- 
able this  proposal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and 
brutality  have  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and 
Serenus  still  continues  to  languish  in  prison. 

in  this  place,  however,  where  want  maices  almost 
every  man  selfish,  or  desperation  gloomy^  it  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live  without 
a  friend :  he  passes  most  of  his  hours  in  the  con- 
versation of  Candidus,  a  man  whom  the  same 
virtuous  ductility  has,  with  some  difference  of 
circumstances,  made  equally  unhappy^  Candi- 
dus, when  he  was  young,  helpless,  and  ignorant, 
found  a  patron  that  educated,  protected,  and 
supportea  him :  his  patron  beine  more  vigilant 
for  others  than  himself,  left  at  his  death  an  only 
son,  destitute  and  friendless.  Candidus  was 
eager  to  repay  the  benefits  he  had  received ;  and 
having  maintained  the  youth  for  a  few  years  at 
his  own  house,  afterwards  placed  him  with  a 
merchant  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a 
great  value  as  a  security  for  his  conduct. 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from,  the 
onlj  eye  of  which  he.  dreaded  lYve  c^^^ts^voitk.^ 

VOL.  XI,  L   L  .\\ 
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and  deprived  of  the  only  instruction  which  he 
heard  with  reverence,  soon  learned  to  consider 
virtue  as  restraint,  and  restraint  as  oppression: 
and  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every  ex- 
pence  to  which  he  could  not  reach,  and  every 
Pleasure  which  he  could  not  partake :  by  degrees 
e  deviated  from  his  first  regularity,  ana  unhap- 
pily mingling  among  young  men  busy  in  dissipat- 
mg  the  gains  of  their  fathers'  industry,  he  forgot 
the  precepts  of  Candidus,  spent  the  evening  in 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  the  morning  in  expedi- 
ents to  support  his  riots.  He  was,  however,  dex- 
terous and  active  in  business :  and  his  master, 
being  secured  against  any  consequences  of  dis' 
honesty,  was  very  little  solicitous  to  inspect  his 
manners,  or  to  enquire  how  he  passed  those 
hours,  which  were  not  immediately  devoted  to 
the  business  of  his  profession :  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  young  man's  extravagance  or  de- 
bauchery, "  let  his  bondsman  look  to  that,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  taken  care  of  myself." 

Thus  the  unhappy  spendthrift  proceeded  from 
folly  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  master; 
till  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed 
such  violences  in  the  street  as  drew  upon  him  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Guilty  and  unexperienced, 
he  knew  not  what  course  to  take  ;  to  confess  his 
crime  to  Candidi^s,  and  solicit  his  interposition, 
was  little  less  dreadful  than  to  stand  before  the 
frown  of  a  court  of  justice.  Having,  therefore, 
passed  the  day  with  anguish  in  his  heart  and 
distraction  in  his  looks,  he  seized  at  night  a  very 
large  sum  of  mone^  m  l\xfe  coxa^vW^-house,  and 
setting  out  he  knevi  uol^VViJ^vet^^^V^'^a^^^^^ 
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The  consequence  or  hia  flight  was  the  niin  of 
Candidus ;  mm  surely  undeserved  and  irre- 
proachable, and  suchastbe  laws  of  a  just  govern- 
ment ought  either  to  prevent  or  repair  :  nothing 
is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man  should 
Buffer  for  the  crimes  of  another,  for  crimes  which 
he  neither  prompted  nor  permitted,  which  he 
could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  When  we 
consider  the  weakness  of  human  resolutions  aod 
the  inconsistency  of  human  conduct,  it  must  ap- 
pear absurd  that  one  man  shall  engage  for  an- 
other, that  he  will  not  change  his  opinions  or 
alter  his  conduct. 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  consideration,  whether, 
since  no  wager  is  binding  without  a  possibility 
of  loss  on  each  side,  it  is  not  equally  reasonable, 
that  no  contract  should  be  valid  without  recipro- 
cal stipulations  ;  but  in  this  case,  and  others  of 
the  same  kind,  what  is  stipulated  on  his  side  to 
whom  the  bond  is  given?  he  takes  advantage  of 
the  security,  neglects  his  affairs,  omits  his  duty, 
suffers  timorous  wickedness  to  grow  daring  by 
degrees,  permits  appetite  to  call  for  new  gratifi- 
cations, and,  perhaps,  secretly  longs  for  the  time 
in  which  he  shall  have  power  to  seize  the  forfeit- 
ure ;  and  if  virtue  or  gratitude  should  prove  too 
strong  for  temptation,  and  a  young  man  persist 
in  honesty,  however  insiigated  by  his  passions, 
what  can  secure  him  at  last  against  a  false  accu- 
sation? I  for  my  part  always  shall  suspect,  that 
he  who  can  by  such  methods  secure  hia  property, 
will  go  one  step  farther  to  increase  it ;  nor  can  I 
think  that  man  safely  trusted  with  the  means  of 
mischief,  who,  by  nis  desire  to  have  them  in 
his  hands,  gives  an  evident  piooi  Vo'h  -ism.'Svi. 

I.L3 
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less  he  values  his  neighbour's  happiness  than  his 
own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lentulus,  a  man 
whose  dignity  of  birth  was  very  ill  suj^orted  by 
his  fortune.  As  some  of  the  first  offices  in  the 
kingdom  were  filled  by  his  relations,  he  was 
early  invited  to  court,  and  encouraged  by  caresses 
and  promises  to  attendance  and  solicitation ;  a 
constant  appearance  in  splendid  company,  neces- 
sarily required  magnificence  of  dress ;  and  a  fre- 
quent participation  of  fashionable  amusements 
forced  him  into  expence :  but  these  measures 
were  requisite  to  his  success ;  since  every  body 
knows,  that  to  be  lost  to  sight  is  to  be  lost  to  re- 
membrance, and  that  he  who  desires  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some  man 
of  greater  vigilance  should  step  in  before  him. 

By  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was 
every  day  made  less :  but  he  received  so  many 
distinctions  in  publick,  and  was  known  to  resort 
so  familiarly  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that 
every  man  looked  on  his  preferment  as  certain, 
and  believed,  that  its  value  would  compensate  for 
its  slowness :  he,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his  rank  or  his 
vanity  made  necessary :  and,  as  ready  payment 
was  not  expected,  the  bills  were  proportionably 
enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay 
were  adjusted  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  cre- 
ditor. At  length  death  deprived  Lentulus  of  one 
of  his  patrons,  and  a  revolution  in  the  ministry 
of  another ;  so  that  all  his  prospects  vanished  at 
once,  and  those  that  had  before  encouraged  his 
expences,  began  to  perceive  that  their  money 
was  in  danger ;  there  v/^'s  uo^  wo  otKer  con  ten- 
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■  tton  but  vrho  ehould  first  seize  upon  his  person, 
B  and,  by  forcing  immediate  payment,  delivered 
I  him  up  naked  to  the  vengeance  of  the  rest.  In 
pursuance  of  this  scheme,  one  of  them  invited 
him  to  a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  be  arrest- 
ed at  the  door ;  but  Lentulus,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring  secretly  to  pacify  him  by  payment,  gave 
notice  to  the  rest,  and  offered  to  divide  amongst 
them  the  remnant  of  his  fortune:  they  feasted 
ux  hours  at  his  expence,  to  dehberate  on  hia 
proposal;  and  at  last  detennined,  that  as  he 
could  not  offer  more  than  five  shillings  in  the 
pound,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  keep  him  in 
prison,  till  he  could  procure  from  hi3  relations 
the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within 
these  walls,  on  the  same  account :  the  hlce  pro- 
cedure, upon  the  like  motives,  is  common  among 
men  whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  partake  the  use 
of  fire  and  water  with  the  campasaionate  and  the 
jnst;  who  frequent  the  assemblies  of  con^merce 
in  open  day,  and  talk  with  detsstation  and  con- 
tempt  of  highwaymen  or  housebreakers :  but, 
■ur«ljr,  that  man  must  be  confessedly  robbed, 
«rho  a  compelled,  by  whatever  means,  to  pav 
the  debts  which  he  does  not  owe :  nor  can  I  look 
with  equal  hatred  upon  him,  who,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  holds  out  his  pistol  and  demands 
my  purse,  as  on  him  who  plunders  uitder  shelter 
of  the  law,  and  by  detaitiing  i^y  BO;i  or  my 
friend  in  prison,  extorts  from  me  tile  price  of 
th^r  liberty.  No  man  can  be  more  an  enemy 
to  so«iety  than  he,  by  whose  machinations  our 
virtaei  arc  twned  to  our  disadtautage ;  he  js  less 
11.3 
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destructive  to  mankind  that  plunders  cowardice, 
than  he  that  preys  upon  compassion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily 
confess,  that  though  not  one  of  these,  if  tried 
before  a  commercial  judicature,  can  be  wholly 
acquitted  from  imprudence  or  temerity ;  yet  that, 
in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  consider  virtue  as  dis- 
tinct from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  them,  at 
least,  is  outweighed  by  the  merit;  and  that  of 
the  third  is  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circum- 
stanbes  of  his.  life,  as  not  to  deserve  a  perpetual 
prison :  yet  must  these,  with  multitudes  equaUy 
blameless,  languish  in  confinement,  till  male- 
volence shall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed.  I 
am,  SU-,  your  humble  servant, 

MISA&GYEUS. 
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Int;^tas— — vttam  exeoluere  per  artet,  viro. 

They  polish  life  by  usefal  arts. 

That  familiarity  produces  neglect,  has  been  long 
observed.  The  effect  of  all  external  objects, 
however  great  or  splendid,  ceases  with  their  no- 
velty; the  courtier  stands  without  emotion  in 
the  royal  presence ;  the  rustick  tramples  under 
his  foot  the  beauties  of  the  spring  wim  little  at- 
tention to  their  colours  or  their  fragrance ;  and 
the  inhabitant  of  the  coast  darts  his  eye  upon 
the  immense  diffusion  of  waters,  without  awe, 
wonder,  or  terrour. 

Those  who  have  past  much  of  their  lives  in 
this  great  city,  look  upon  *\1"&  o^xA^iiee  and  its 
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multitudes,  its  extent  and  variety,  with  cold  in- 
difference; but  an  inhabitant  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  distin- 
guished by  a  kind  of  dissipated  curiosity,  a  busy 
endeavour  to  divide  his  attention  amongst  a  thou- 
sand objects,  and  a  wild  confusion  of  astonish- 
ment and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  generally 
first  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  stun 
him  in  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  merchan- 
dize and  manufactures  which  the  shopkeepers 
expose  on  every  haind ;  and  he  is  apt,  by  unwary 
bursts  of  admiration,  to  excite  the  merriment 
and  contempt  of  those  who  mistake  the  use  of 
their  eyes  &r  effects  of  their  understanding, 
and  confound  accidental  knowledge  with  just 
reasoning. 

But,  surely,  these  are  subjects  on.  which  any  . 
man  may  without  reproach  employ  his  medita- 
tions :  the  innumerable  ocjcupations,  among  which 
the  thousands  that  $warm  in  the  streets  of 
London  are  distributed,  may  furnish  employ- 
ment to  minds  of  every  cast,  and  capacities  of 
every  degree.  He  that  contemplates  the  extent 
of  tnis  wonderful  city,  finds  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, by  what  method  plenty  is  maintained  in 
our  markets,  and  how  the  inhabitants  are  regu- 
larly supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
when  he  examines  the  shops  and  warehouses, 
sees  the  immense  stores  of  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandize piled  up  for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  the 
manufactures  of  art  and  products  of  nature, 
which  are  every  where  attracting  his  eye  and 
soliciting  his  purse,  he  will  be  inclined  to  coiv- 
clude,  that  such  quantities  canivol  e^-s^^X^^  «^ 


/.I 


"  that  I  do  not  want !"    The  same  sentime 

every  moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  him 

walks  the  streets  of  London,  however  infer) 

philosophy  to  Socrates ;  he  beholds  a  thou 

\  ; '  shops  crowded  with  goods,  of  which  he 

]  '  scarcely  tell  the  use,  and  which,  therefore, 

i  I  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  value :  and,  indeed,  i 

.  '  '•  of  the  arts  by  which  families  are  supported 

wealth  is  heaped  together,  are  of  tnat  m 

and  superfluous  kind,  which  nothing  but  < 

rience  could  evince  possible  to  be  prose< 

with  advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  i 

easily  want,  it  could  scarcely  be  expecti 

encourage. 

i  ■  But  80  it  is,  that  custom,  curiosity,  or 

tonness,  supplies  every  art  with  patrons, 

.,  :  finds  purchasers  for  every  manufacture; 

world  IS  so  adjusted,  that  not  only  bread 

f  !  '  riches,  may  be  obtained  without  great  abiliti 

;  ^  arduous  performances :  the  most  unskilful 

.'  '  and  unenliorhtened  mind  have  sufficient  ii 

;  ^  ments  to  industry ;  for  he  that  is  resolutely 
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djid  others  raising  contributions  upon  those, 
ivhose  elegance  disdains  the  grossness  of  smoky 
luxury,  by  grinding  the  sme  materials  into  i 
powder  that  may  at  once  gratify  and  impiair  the 
smell. 

Not  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles, 
but  by  a  thousand  unheeded  and  evanescent 
kinds  of  business,,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city 
preserved  from  idleness,  and  consequently  from 
mrant.  In  the  endless  variety  of  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances that  diversify  mankind,  nothing  is  so 
superfluous,  but  that  some  one  desires  it;  or 
so  common,  but  that  some  one  is  compelled  to 
buy  it.  As  nothing  is  useless  but  because  it  is.  in 
improper  hands,  what  ia  thrown  away  by  one  is 
gathered  up  by  another :  and  the  refuse  of  part 
of  mankind  furnishes  a  subordinate  class  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  their  support. 

When  I  look  round  upon  those  who  are  thus 
variously  exerting,  their,  qualifications,  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  secret  concatenation  of.  society 
that  links  together  the  great  and  the  mean^.the 
illustrious  and  the  obscure ;  and  consider:  with 
benevolent  satisfaction,  that  no  man,, unless  his 
body  or  mind  be  totally  disabled,  has  need  to 
suffer  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  useless . 
or  burthensome  to  the  community :  he  that  will 
diligently  labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  will 
deserve  the  sustenance  which  he  ootains,  and 
the  protection  which  he  enjoys:  and  may  lie 
down  every  night  with  the  pleasing  consciousness 
of  having  contributed  something  to  the  happi- 
ness of  life. 

Contempt  and  admiration  ate  eo^^^  xsl^v^^^^x- 
to  narrow  minds :  he  whose  com^ji^exk&vsu  ^"wx. 
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take  in  the  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  { 
whose  perspicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  stat 
things  through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or 
fashion,  will  discover  meanness  in  the  higl 
stations,  and  dignity  in  the  meanest;  and  f 
that  no  man  can  become  venerable  but  by  virt 
or  contemptible  but  by  wickedness* 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  hurry,  no  n 
ought  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  example, 
so  void  of  honest  emulation,  as  to  stand  a  j 
spectator  of  incessant  labour ;  or  please  him 
with  the  mean  happiness  of  a  drone,  while 
activb  swarms  are  buzzing  about  him :  no  i 
is  without  some  quality,  by  the  due  applical 
of  which  he  might  deserve  well  of  tne  woi 
and  whoever  he  be  that  has  but  little  in  his  poK 
shauld  be  in  haste  to  do  that  little,  lest  ne 
confounded  with  him  that  can  do  nothing. 

By  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavo 
arts  of  every  kind  have  been  so  long  cultival 
that  all  the  wants  of  man  may  be '  immedia 
supplied ;  idleness  can  scarcely  form  a  v 
which  she  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  oth 
or  curiosity  dream  of  a  toy,  which  the  shops 
not  ready  to  afford  her. 

Happiness  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  aj 
is  known ;  and  such  is  the  state  or  folly  of  m 
that  it  is  known  only  by  experience  of  its  c 
trary :  we  who  have  long  lived  amidst  the  c 
veniencies  of  a  town  immensely  populous,  h 
scarce  an  idea  of  a  place  where  desire  can  no: 
gratified  by  money.  In  order  to  have  a  j 
sense'of  this  artificial  plenty,  it  is  necessary 
have  passed  some  time  in  a  distant  colony. 
those  parts  of  our  island  YjVv\eVi  ^i^  tlvinly  in 
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bited :  he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
every  man  in  such  situations  is  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise,  with  how  much  labour  the  products  of 
nature  must  be  accommodated  to  human  use^ 
how  long  the  loss  or  defect  of  any  common 
utensil  nrast  be  endured,  or  by  what  awkward 
expedients  it  must  be  supplied,  how  far  men  may 
wander  with  money  in  their  hands  before  any 
can  sell  them  what  they  wish  to  buy,  will  know 
how  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  plenty  and 
ease  of  a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  still  re- 
ihidn  imperfect,  as  wants  in  this  place  are  easily 
supplied,  new  wants  likewise  are  easily  created ; 
every  man,  in  surveying  the  shops  of  London, 
sees  numberless  instruments  and  conveniencies, 
of  which,  while  he  did  not  know  them,  he  never 
felt  the  need ;  and  yet,  when  use  has  made  them 
familiar,  wonders  how  life  could  be  supported 
without  them.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  our 
desires  always  increase  with  our  possessions ;  the 
knowledge  that  something  remains  yet  unenjoyed, 
impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  us. 

They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  refine- 
ments bf  science,  and  multiplications  of  con- 
trivance, soon  lose  their  confidence  in  the  un- 
assisted powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity  of 
our  real  necessities,  and  overlook  the  easy  me- 
thods by  which  they  may  be  supplied.  It  were 
a  speculation  worthy  of  a  philosophical  mind,  to 
examine  how  much  is  taken  away  from  our  na- 
tive abilities,  as  well  as  added  to  them,  by  arti- 
ficial Expedients.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  give 
and  receive  assistance,  thai  ea.c\i  c^  "vw^  ««v^ 
can  do  little  for  himself;  and  lYvexe  y&^cwl^^^«^ 
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one  among  U9>  however  contracted  may  be  hh 
form  of  lifcy  wko  does  not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a 
thousand  artists. 

But  a  survey  of  the  various  nations  that  inhabit 
the  earth  will  inform  us,  that  life  may  be  supported 
with  less  assistance ;  and  that  the  dexterity^  which 
practice  enforced  by  necessity  produces,  is  able 
to  effect  much  by  very  scanty  means.  The  na- 
tions of  Mexico  and  Peru  erected  cities  and 
temples  without  the  use  of  iron ;  and  at  this  day 
the  rude  Indian  supplies  himself  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life :  sent  like  the  rest  of  mankind 
naked  into  the  world,  as  soon  as  his  parents  have 
nursed  him  up  to  strength,  he  is  to  provide  by 
his  own  labour  foF  his  own  support.  His  first 
care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among  the  rocks ; 
with  this  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  trees  of  the 
forest;  he  shapes  his  bow,  heads  his  arrowS) 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  and 
from  that  time  lives  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity ;  he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  is  for- 
tified against  beasts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to 
pursue  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  deer  of  the 
mountains ;  and  as  he  does  not  know,  does  not 
envy  the  happiness  of  polished  nations,  where 
gold  can  supply  the  want  of  fortitude  and  skill, 
and  he  whose  laborious  ancestors  have  made  him 
rich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  see  all 
the  treasures  of  all  the  elements  poured  down 
before  him. 

This  picture  of  a  savage  life,  if  it  shows  hov 

much  individuals  may  perform,  shows  likewise 

how  much  society  is  to  be  desired.     Though  the 

perseverance  and  address  of  the  Indian  excite 

our  aJ/niration,  they  neveil\v€\e«&  eaAiTiQt  procure 
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him  the  conveniencies  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
vagrant  beggar  of  a  ciriHzed  country  :  he  hunts 
like  a  wild  beast  to  satisfy  his  hunger :  and  when 
he  lies  down  to  rest  after  a  successful  chase, 
cannot  pronounce  himself  secure  against  the 
danger  of  perishing  in  a  few  days;  he  is,  per- 
haps, content  with  his  condition,  because  he 
knows  not  that  a  better  is  attainable  by  man ;  as 
he  that  is  born  blind  does  not  long  for  the  per- 
ception of  light,  because  he  cannot  conceive  the 
advantages  which  light  would  afford  him ;  but 
hunger,  wounds,  and  weariness  are  real  evils, 
though  he  believes  them  equally  incident  to  all 
his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  when  a  tempest  com- 
pels him  to  lie  starving  in  his  hut,  he  cannot 
justly  be  concluded  equally  happy  with  those 
whom  art  has  exempted  from  the  power  of  chance, 
and  who  make  the  foregoing  year  provide  for 
the  following. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance, 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  human  life ;  man 
may,  indeed,  preserve  his  existence  in  solitude, 
but  can  enjoy  it  only  in  society ;  the  greatest 
understanding  of  an  individual  doomed  to  pro- 
cure food  and  clothing  for  himself,  will  barely 
supply  him  with  expedients  to  keep  off  death 
from  aay  to  day ;  but  as  one  of  a  large  commu- 
nity performing  only  his  share  of  the  common 
business,  he  gains  leisure  for  intellectual  plea- 
sures, and  enjoys  the  happiness  of  reason  and 
reflection. 


VOL.   XT,  M  M 
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Numb.  69.    Tuesdait,  July  3,  1753. 

Fere  Uhenter  homnu  id  quod  vthint  credunt,    cjesau* 
Men  willingly  believe  what  they  wish  to  be  trae.  "^ 

TuLLT  has  long  ago  observed,  that  no  man,  how- 
ever weakened  by  long  life,  is  so  conscious  of 
his  own  decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that  .he 
may  yet  hold  his  station  in  the  world  for  another 
year. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  fur- 
nishes new  confirmation :  there  is  no  time  of  life, 
in  which  men  for  the  most  part  seem  less  to  ex- 
pect the  stroke  of  death,  than  when  every  other 
eye  sees  it  impending ;  or  are  more  busy  in  pro- 
viding for  another  year,  than  when  it  is  plain  to 
all  but  themselves,  that  at  another  year  they 
cannot  arrive.  Though  every  funeral  that  passes 
before  their  eyes  evinces  the  deceitfulness  of  such 
expectations,  since  every  man  who  is  born  to  the 
grave  thought  himself  equally  certain  of  living 
at  least  to  the  next  year ;  the  survivor  still  con- 
tinues to  flatter  himself,  and  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  some  reason  why  his  life  should  be  protracted, 
and  the  voracity  of  death  <2ontinue  to 'be  pacified 
with  some  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  arti- 
fices practised  in  the  universal  conspiracy  of 
mankind  against  themselves;  every  age  and 
every  condition  indulges  some  darling  fallacy ; 
every  man  amuses  himself  with  projects  which 
he  knows  to  be  improbable,  and  which,  therefore, 
he  resolves  to  pursue  without  daring  to  examine 
them.  Whatever  any  man  ardently  desires,  he 
very  readily  believes  that  Vie  ^V^!i\  ^ome  VvKva  at- 
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tain  :  he  whose  intemperance  haa  overwhelmed 
him  with  diseases,  while  he  languishes  in  the 
spring,  expects  vigour  and  recovery  from  the 
summer  sun ;  and  while  he  melts  away  in  the 
summer,  transfers  his  hopes  to  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter :  he  that  gazes  upon  elegance  or  pleasure, 
which  want  of  money  hinders  himfrom  imitating 
or  partaking,  comforts  himself  that  the  time  of 
distress  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  every 
day  brings  him  nearer  to  a  state  of  happiness; 
though  he  knows  it  haa  passed  not  only  without 
acquisition  of  advantage,  but  perhaps  without 
endeavours  after  it,  in  the  formation  of  schemes 
that  cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  prospects  which  cannot  be  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all 
slumber  out  our  time :  every  man  thinks  the  day 
coming,  in  which  he  shall  be  gratified  with  all 
his  wishes,  in  which  he  shall  leave  alt  those  com- 
petitors behind,  who  are  now  rejoicing  like  liim- 
self  in  the  espectation  of  victory  i  the  day  is  al- 
ways coming  to  the  servile  in  which  they  shall 
be  powerfnl,  to  the  obscure  in  which  they  shall 
be  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  which  they 
shall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  so  little 
attention  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine 
this  representation  exaggerated  beyond  probabi- 
lity, let  him  reflect  a  little  upon  his  own  life ;  let 
him  consider  what  were  his  hopes  and  prospects 
ten  years  ago,  and  what  additions  he  then  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  tea  years  to  his  happiness : 
those  years  are  now  elapsed;  have  the^  in%d& 
good  the  promise  that  vas  n\A'rt£Ai^TC>'vEv'Ccv'«a, 
bare  tbey  advanced  his   fottunft,  fe\A».t!f,«A.  ^^^ 
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knowledge,  or  reformed  his  conduct,  to  the  de- 
gree that  was  once  expected?  I  am  afraid, 
every  man  that  recollects  his  hopes  must  confess 
his  disappointment ;  and  own  that  day  has  glided 
unprofitably  after  day,  and  that  he  is  still  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  point  of  happiness. 

With  what  consolations  can  those,  who  have 
thus  miscarried  in  their  chief  design^  elude  the 
memory  of  their  ill  success  ?  with  what  amuse- 
ments can  they  pacify  their  discontent,  after  the 
loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  life  ?  they  can 
give  tliemselves  up  again  to  the  same  delusions, 
they  can  form  new  schemes  of  airy  gratifica- 
tions, and  fix  another  period  of  feUcity;  they 
can  again  resolve  to  trust  the  promise  which  they 
know  will  be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a  circle 
with  their  eyes  shut,  and  persuade  themselves  to 
think  that  they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part 
depends  upon  causes  out  of  our  power,  and  part 
must  be  efiected  by  vigour  and  perseverance. 
With  regard  to  that  which  is  stylea  in  common 
language  the  work  of  chance,  men  will  always 
find  reasons  for  confidence  or  distrust,  according 
to  their  different  tempers  or  inclination^^  and  he 
that  has  been  long  accustomed  to  please  himself 
with  possibilities  of  fortuitous  happiness,  will  not 
easily  or  willingly  be  reclaimed  from  his  mistake. 
But  the  effects  of  human  industry  and  skill  are 
more  easily  subjected  to  calculation  ;  whatever 
can  be  completed  in  a  year,  is  divisible  into  parts, 
of  which  each  may  be  performed  in  the  compass 
of  a  day«  he,  therefore,  that  has  passed  the  day 
without  attention  to  the  task  assigned  him,  may 
be  certain^  that  the  lapse  o?  Yv^^V'a&Xw^w^X.Um 
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no  nearer  to  his  object;  for  whatever  idleness 
may  expect  from  time,  its  produce  will  be  only 
iu  proportion  to  tbe  diligence  with  which  it  has 
been  used.  He  that  floats  lazily  down  the  stream, 
in  pursuit  of  something  borne  along  by  the  same 
current,  will  find  himself  indeed  move  forward; 
Imt  unless  he  lays  his  hand  to  the  oar,  and  in- 
creases his  speed  by  his  own  labour,  must  be 
always  at  the  same  distance  fioia  that  which  he 
is  following'. 

There  Lave  happened  in  every  age  some  con- 
ling-encies  of  unexpected  and  undeserved  suc- 
cess, by  which  those  who  are  determined  to  believe 
whatever  favours  their  inclinations,  have  been 
encouraged  to  delight  themselves  with  future  ad- 
vantages ;  they  support  confidence  by  conside- 
rations, of  which  the  only  proper  use  is  to  chase 
away  despair :  it  is  equally  absurd  to  sit  down  in 
idleness  because  some  have  been  enriched  without 
labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice  because  some  have 
fallen  and  escaped  with  life,  or  to  put  to  sea  in  a 
storm  because  some  have  been  driven  from  a 
wreck  upon  the  coast  to  which  they  are  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  evidence  or  probability : 
let  any  man,  therefore,  compare  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  favoured  by  fortune, 
and  of  those  who  have  failed  of  their  expecta- 
tions, and  he  will  easily  determine,  with  what 
iustnesB  he  has  registered  himself  in  the  lucky 
:atalogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for 
deep  enquiriefl  or  laborious  calculations ;  there  is 
i  far  easier  mathod  of  distinguishing  tW  tict^& 
af  foVy  from  tboie  of  reason,  of  find^vB^x^t  &V 
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ference  between  prospects  that  exist  before  the 
eyesy  and  those  that  are  only  painted  on  a  fond 
imagination.   Tom  Drowsy  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  compute  the  profit  of  a  darling  project 
till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  success ; 
it  was  at  last  matured  by  close  consideration,  aU 
the  measures  were  accurately  adjusted,  and  he 
wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to  become 
master  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied  by  a 
director  of  a  trading  company.     Tom  was  gene- 
rous and  grateful,  and  was  resolved  to  recom- 
pense this  small  assistance  with  an  ample  for- 
tune :   he,  therefore,  deliberated  for  a  time,  to 
whom  amongst  his  friends  he  should  declare  his 
necessities ;  not  that  he  suspected  a  refusal,  but 
because  he  could  not  suddenly  determine  which 
of  them  would  make  the  best  use  of  riches,  and 
was,  therefore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour.    At 
last  his  choice  was  settled ;  and  knowing  that  in 
order  to  borrow  he  must  show  the  probability  of 
repayment,  he  prepared  for  a  minute  and  copious 
explanation  of  his  project.     But  here  the  golden 
dream  was  at  an  end  :  he  soon  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  notions 
by  which  he  had  so  long  imposed  upon  himself; 
which  way  soever  he  turned  his  thoughts,  impos- 
sibility and  absurdity  arose  in  opposition  on  every 
side;  even  credulity  and  prejudice  were  at  last 
forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed  of  cre- 
diting himself  what  shame  would  not  suffer  him 
to  communicate  to  another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  bring  his  imagina- 
tions, before  they  have  been  too  long  predomi- 
nant  in  his  mind.     Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to 
be  related,  whatever  is  Tal\otv«X^*^^ti^^w^v»^ 
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explained ;  but  when  we  delight  to  brood  in 
secret  over  future  happiness,  and  silently  to  em- 
ploy our  meditations  lapon  schemes  of  which  we 
are  conscious  that  the  bare  mention  would  ex- 
pose us  to  derision  and  contempt :  we  should  then 
remember,  that  we  are  cheating  ourselves  by  vo- 
luntary delusions  ;  and  giving  up  to  the  unreal 
mockeries  of  fancy,  those  houiE  in  which  solid 
advantages  might  be  attained  by  sober  thought 
and  rational  assiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  little  certainty  in  human 
affairs,  that  the  moat  cautious  and  severe  exa- 
minermaybe  allowed  to  indulge  some  hopes  which 
he  cannot  prove  to  be  much  favoured  by  pro- 
bability ;  since,  after  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
ascertain  events,  he  must  often  leave  the  issue  in 
Uie  hands  of  chance.  And  so  scanty  is  our  pre- 
aent  allowance  of  happiness,  that  in  many  situa- 
tions life  could  scarcely  be  supported,  if  hope 
were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  present  hour  by 
pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity ;  and  reanimate 
the  languor  of  dejection  to  new  efforts,  by 
pointing  to  distant  regions  of  felicity,  which  yet 
no  resolution  or  perseverance  shall  ever  reach. 

But  these,  like  all  other  cordials,  though  they 
may  invigorate  in  a  small  quantity,  intoxicate  in 
a  greater ;  these  pleasures,  like  the  rest,  are  lawful 
only  in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  certain  de- 
grees ;  they  may  be  useful  in  a  due  subserviency 
to  nobler  purposes,  but  become  dangerous  and 
destructive  when  once  they  gain  tbe  ascendant 
in  the  heart:  to  soothe  the  mind  to  tranquillity 
by  hope,  even  when  that  hope  is  likely  to  deceive 
us,  may  be  Sometimes  usewA ;  \«A  Vo  \\&.  w« 
faculties  in  a  Jeihat^,  is  poot  a.'ivA  4ftwj\c^S^«- 
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Vices  and  enouis  are  differently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  stale  of  the  minds  to  which  they 
are  incident ;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the  warrant 
of  reason,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  and  ele- 
vated understandings;  but  its  foundation •  and 
its  effects  are  totally  difierent:  the  man  of  high 
courage  and  great  abilities  is  apt  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  himself,  and  to  expect  from 
a  yigorous  exertion  of  his  powers  more  than 
spirit  or  diligence  can  attain ;  between  him  and 
his  wish  he  sees  obstacles  indeed,  but  he  expects 
to  OTerleap  or  break  them,  hb  mistaken  ardoui 
hurries  hun  forward;  and  though  perhaps  he 
misses  his  end,  he  nefertheless  obtains  some  col- 
lateral goody  and  performs  something  useful  tc 
mankind  and  honourable  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  tc 
hope,  but  without  ground  and  without  conse- 
quence; the  bliss  with  which  he  solaces  hu 
hours,  he  always  expects  from  others,  thougli 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom  :  he  folds 
his  arms  about  him,  and  sits  in  expectation  oj 
some  rcTolution  in  the  state  that  shall  raise  him 
to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower  that  shall 
load  him  with  wealth ;  he  dozes  away  the  day  in 
musing  upon  the  morrow ;  and  at  the  end  ol 
life  is  roused  from  his  dream  only  to  disco^ei 
that  the  time  of  action  is  past,  and  that  he  cao 
now  show  his  wisdom  only  by  repentance. 


Numb.  74.     Saturday,  JtUy  21,  1753. 

Jfumieiilts  dum  tapientus 

CantuUus  erro.  bor. 

I  miss'd  my  end,  uid \osv lu^  ^wiln , 
JBjr  crack -bralnM  >i»*wdom  \«<^  %»vt;^^. 
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TO  THE  ADVENTUEER. 

srR, 
It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  mankind 
upon  the  other,  that  they  will  not  take  advice  ; 
that  counsel  and  instruction  are  generally  thrown 
away ;  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  admonition 
and  example,  all  claim  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  measures,  and  to  regulate  their  own  lives. 

That  there  is  something  in  advice  very  useful 
and  salutary,  seems  to  be  equally  confessed  on 
all  hands;  since  even  those  that  reject  it,  allow 
for  the  most  part  that  rejection  to  be  wrong,  but 
charge  the  fault  upon  fiie  unskilful  manner  in 
which  it  is  given :  thej  admit  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine,  but  abhor  the  nausoousness  of  the 
vehicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to 
century :  some  have  been  advising  others  how  to 
act,  and  some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers 
how  to  advise ;  yet  very  little  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  world.  As  we  must  all  by  the 
law  of  nature  enter  hfe  in  ignorance,  we  must  all 
make  our  way  through  it  by  the  light  of  our  own 
experience ;  and  for  any  security  ti^at  advice  has 
been  yet  able  to  afford,  must  endeavour  after 
success  at  the  hazard  of  miscarriage,  and  learn  to 
do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
the  everlasting  and  invariable  principles  of  moral 
and  religious  truth,  from  which  no  change  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  can  justify  any  deviation ; 
but  such  directions  as  respect  merely  the  pru- 
dential part  of  conduct,  and  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  neglected  vrithout  aii'j  vvolatiotk  ^^  ^%- 
Bcatial  duties. 
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It  is,  indeed,\  not  so  frequently  to  make  us 
good  as  to  make  us  wise,  that  our  friends  employ 
the  officiousness  of  counsel ;  and  among  the  re- 
jectors of  advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the  grave 
and  sententious  with  so  much  acrimony,  you  wiD 
not  so  often  find  the  vicious  and  abandoned,  as 
the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the  vivacious  and  the 
giddy. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
a  husband,  this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of 
female  advice;  and  the  dreadful  denunciation 
against  those  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  listen 
patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is, 
that  they  will  die  unmarried,  or  throw  themselves 
away  upon  some  worthless  fellow,  who  will  never 
be  able  to  keep  them  a  coach. 

I  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  easy  temper, 
without  strong  desires  or  quick  resentments,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  elderly  ladies, 
because  I  never  rebelled  against  seniority,  nor 
could  be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise  be- 
fore my  time ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  sub- 
missive silence,  professed  myself  ready  to  learn 
from  all  who  seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid 
the  same  grateful  acknowledgments  for  precepts 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  if  any  contro- 
versy arose,  was  careful  to  side  witK  her  who 
presided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  compliance  I  very  early  found  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  my  aunt  Matilda  left  me  a  very 
large  addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  reason 
chiefly,  as  she  herself  declared,  because  1  was 
not  above  hearing  good  counsel,  but  would  sit 
from  morning  till  n\g\vt  to  \ie  v5\^V\:wQ\.Q.d^  while 
my  sister  Sukey,  wbLOvi«i^«L^^^^^w«^^^\>Cfe!«sc 
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nyself,  and  WKS,  therefore,  in  greater  want  of 
^iofonnatioa,  was  so  much  conceited  of  her  own 
ikflowledge,  that  whenever  the  good  lady  in  the 
Irdour  of  beTievoIeace  reproved  or  instructed 
her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt  her  with 
questioQs,  or  embarrass  her  with  objections. 

I  had  no  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  this 
complaisant  attention ;  nor,  when  the  conse- 
quence of  my  obsequiousness  came  to  be  known, 
aid  Sukey  so  much  envy  as  despise  me  :  I  was, 
however,  very  well  pleased  with  my  success ;  and 
iaring  received,  from  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
■0  mankind,  a  notion  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be 
great  and  happy,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  my 
advantages  at  an  easy  rate,  and  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  same  passive  attention,  since  I  found 
myself  so  powerfully  recommended  by  it  to  kind* 
ness  and  esteem. 

The  desire  of  advising  has  a  very  extensive 
prevalence ;  and  since  advice  cannot  be  given 
but  to  those  that  wdl  hoar  it,  a  patient  listener 
is  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  all  those 
who  desire  to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of 
tbeir  own  wisdom ;  a  patient  listener,  however, 
is  not  always  to  be  had ;  the  present  age,  what- 
ever age  is  present,  is  so  vitiated  and  disordered, 
that  young  people  are  readier  to  [talk  than  to  at- 
tend, and  good  counsel  is  only  thrown  away 
upion  those  who  are  full  of  their  own  perfec- 
tions. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  sense, 
a  general  favourite ;  and  seldom  saw  a  day  in 
which  some  sober  matron  did  not  invite  me  to 
her  house,  or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  the 
sake  of  instructing  me  how  to  keep  m-^  ti.i'a.vwi- 
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intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  person,  was  mor 
likely  to  value  the  tenderness  of  his  wife:  but  i 
grave  widow  directed  me  to  choose  a  man  whc 
might  imagine  himself  agreeable  to  me,  for  that 
the  deformed  were  always  insupportably  vigilant, 
and  apt  to  sink  into  suUenness,  or  burst  into 
rage,  if  they  found  their  wife's  eye  wandering 
for  a  moment  to  a  good  face  or  a  handsome 
shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warn- 
ing me,  with  repeated  cautions,  against  all 
thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit,  as  a  being  with 
whom  no  happiness  could  possibly  be  enjoyed : 
men  of  every  other  kind  I  was  taught  to  govern, 
but  a  wit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no  arts  of 
taming  had  been  yet  discovered:  the  woman 
whom  he  could  once  get  within  his  power,  was 
considered  as  lost  to  all  hope  of  dominion  or  of 
quiet :  for  he  would  detect  artifice  and  defeat 
allurement ;  and  if  once  he  discovered  any  failure 
)f  conduct,  would  believe  his  own  eyes,  in  defi- 
ince  of  tears,  caresses,  and  protestations. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  pre- 
ceded to  form  my  schemes ;  and  while  I  was 
et  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  was  taken  out  at 
1  assembly  by  Mr.  Frisk.  I  am  afraid  my  cheeks 
owed,  and  my  eyes  sparkled ;  for  I  observed 
3  looks  of  all  my  superintendants  fixed  an- 
tusly  upon  me ;  and  I  was  next  day  cautioned 
linst  him  from  all  hands,  as  a  man  of  the  most 
gerous  and  formidable  kind,  who  had  writ 
'<es  to  one  lady,  and  then  forsaken  her  only 
luse  she  could  not  read  them,  and  had  1am- 
\ed  another  for  no  other  fault  IVv^xl  d&^%xskcs5^ 
ster. 


who  declared  that  my  nicety  was  grea 
my  piudence,  and  tliat  they  feared  it  \ 
my  fate  at  last  to  be  wretched  with  a  wi 

By  a  wit,  however,  I  was  never  afteiw 
tacked,  but  lovers  of  every  other  class, or 
cd  lovers,  I  have  often  had ;  and,  uotwith 
the  advice  constantly  given  me,  to  havi 
gard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  inclinationt 
not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  aj 
for  ludeness.  1  was  once  loudly  cena 
refusing  an  old  gentleman  who  offered 
mous  jointure,  and  died  of  the  phthisi 
after ;  and  was  so  baited  with  inceasai 
tunities,  that  I  should  have  given  my 
Drone  the  stock-jobber,  had  not  the  r 
of  interest  made  him  afraid  of  the  exp 
matrimony. 

Some,  indeed,  1  was  permitted  to  enc 
but   miitcarried    of   the   main   end.  bv 
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'.  have  learned,  by  many  experiments,  that  to 
Lsk  advice  is  to  lose  opportunity.  I  am,  sir,  your 
mmble  servant,  perdita. 


Numb.  81.    Tuesday,  AugustU^  1753. 

Nil  desperandum,  bor. 

Avaont  despair. 

[  HAVE  sometimes  heard  it  disputed  in  conver- 
sation, whether  it  be  more  laudable  or  desirable, 
that  a  man  should  think  too  highly  or  too  meanly 
3f  himself:  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  best, 
that  he  should  think  rightly ;  but  since  a  fallible 
being  will  always  make  some  deviations  from 
3xact  rectitude,  it  is  not  wholly  useless  to  enquire 
towards  which  side  it  is  safer  to  decline. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  own  powers :  he  is 
considered  as  a  modest  and  harmless  member 
of  society,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by  com- 
petition, to  endeavour  after  such  splendour  of 
reputation  as  may  dim  the  lustre  of  others,  or 
to  interrupt  any  in  the  enjoyment  of  themselves ; 
he  is  no  man's  rival,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
every  man's  friend. 

The  opinion  which,  a  man  entertains  of  himself 
ought  to  be  distitiguished,  in  order  to  an  accurate 
discussion  of  this  question,  as  it  relates  to  per- 
sons or  to  things.  To  think  highly  of  ourselves 
in  comparison  with  others,  to  assume  by  our 
own  authority  that  precedence  which  none  is 
willing  to  grant,  must  be  always  invidious  and 
offensive;  but  to  rate  our  powet^\i\^\i\si^\^^"^* 
tiott  to  things,  and  imagine  o\ili^n^«»  ^q^^s^.  \k* 
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great  undertakings,  while  we  leave  others  i 
possession  of  the  same  abilities,  cannot  wit 
equal  justice  provoke  censure. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  self-love  may  dii 
pose  us  to  decide  too  hastily  in  our  own  favoui 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  mistake  ?  If  we  are  ii 
cited  by  this  vain  opinion  to  attempt  more  tha 
we  can  perform,  ours  is  the  labour,  and  oars 
the  disgrace. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himself,  wi 
not  always  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  go( 
effects  of  his  confidence  will  then  appear  ; 
great  attempts  and  great  performances :  if  1 
should  not  fully  complete  his  design,  he  will 
least  advance  it  so  far  as  to  leave  an  easier  ta: 
for  him  that  succeeds  him ;  and  even  though  1 
should  wholly  fail,  he  will  fail  with  honour. 

But  from  tne  opposite  errour,  from  torpid  d 
spondency,  can  come  no  advantage;  it  is  t 
frost  of  the  soul,  which  binds  up  all  its  powei 
and  congeals  life  in  perpetual  sterility.  He  tt 
has  no  hopes  of  success,  will  make  no  attempt 
and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  can 
done. 

Everyman  should,  therefore,  endeavour 
maintain  in  himself  a  favourable  opinion  of  t 
powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  which  are,  perhaj 
in  every  man,  greater  than  they  appear,  ai 
might,  by  diligent  cultivation,  be  exalted  to 
degree  beyond  what  their  possessor  presumes 
believe.  There  is  scarce  any  man  but  has  foui 
himself  able,  at  the  instigation  of  necessity, 
do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  deliberation  ! 
would  have  concluded  impossible  ;  and  some 
our  species  have  ft\gti«Y\7.e^  V3cvcsft9^N^%\s^«i< 
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achievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hope. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  pre- 
serve, by  some  publick  monuments,  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  served  their  country  by  great 
exploits :  there  is  the  same  reason  for  continuing 
or  reviving  the  names  of  those,  whose  extensive 
abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  honest 
emulation  may  be  alike  excited ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher's curiosity  may  be  inflamed  by  a  cata- 
logue of  the  works  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as  The- 
mistocles  was  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades. 

Among  the  favourites  of  nature  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  world,  enriched 
with  various  endowments  and  contrarieties  of  ex- 
cellence, none  seems  to  have  been  more  exalted 
above  the  common  rate  of  humanity,  than  the 
man  known  about  two  centuries  ago  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Admirable  Crichton ;  of  whose 
history,  whatever  we  may  suppress  as  surpass- 
ing credibility,  yet  we  shall,  upon  incontestable 
authority,  relate  enough  to  rank  him  among 
prodigies. 

"Virtue,"  says  Virgil,  "  is  better  accepted 
when  it  comes  in  a  pleasing  form  :"  the  person  of 
Crichton  was  eminently  beautiful ;  but  his  beauty 
was  consistent  with  such  activity  and  strength, 
that  in  fencing  he  would  spring  at  one  bound  the 
length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his  antagonist ;  and 
he  used  the  sword  in  either  hand  with  such  force 
and  dexterity,  that  scarce  any.  one  had  courage 
to  engage  him. 

Having  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland^ 
he  went  to  Parii  in  his  twexit^-fe^X  ^^'w^'axv^ 
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affixed  on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a 
kind  of  challenge  to  the  learned  of  that  univer- 
sity to  dispute  Tvith  him  on  a  certain  day :  offer- 
ing to  his  opponents,  whoever  they  should  be, 
the  choice  of  ten  languages,  and  of  all  the  facul- 
ties and  sciences.  On  me  day  appointed  three 
thousand  auditors  assembled,  when  four  doctors 
of  the  church  and  fifty  masters  appeared  against 
him ;  and  one  of  his  antagonists  confesses,  that 
the  doctors  were  defeated ;  that  he  gave  prooft 
of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of  man ;  and  that 
a  hundred  years  passed  without  food  or  sleep, 
would  not  be  sufiicient  for  the  attainment  of  his 
learning.  After  a  disputation  of  nine  hours,  he 
was  presented  by  the  president  and  professors 
with  a  diamond  and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dismiss- 
ed with  repeated  acclamations. 

From  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  the  same  challenge,  and  had  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  same  suc- 
cess. Afterwards  he  contracted  at  Venice  an 
acquaintance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  learned  of  that  city  :  then 
visited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in  another 
publick  disputation,  beginning  his  performance 
with  an  extemporal  poem  in  praise  of  the  city 
and  the  assembly  then  present,  and  concluding 
with  an  oration  equally  unpremeditated  in  com- 
mendation of  ignorance. 

He  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  detect  the 
errors  of  Aristotle  and  all  his  commentators, 
either  in  the  common  forms  of  logick,  or  in  any 
which  his  antagonists  should  propose  of  a  hun- 
dred difFerenl  Vmdi^  o^  Ne\^e. 
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These  acquisitions  of  learning,  however  stu- 
pendous^ were  not  gained  at  the  expence  of  any 
pleasure  which  youth  generally  indulges,  or  by 
the  omission  of  any  accomplishment  in  which  it 
becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel :  he  practised  in 
great  perfection  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting, 
ne  was  an  eminent  performer  in  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  musick,  he  danced  witli  uncommon 
gracefulness,  and  on  the  day  after  his  disputation 
at  Paris  exhibited  his  skill  in  horsemanship  before 
the  court  of  France,  where  at  a  publick  match 
of  tilting,  he  bore  away  the  ring  upon  his  lance 
fifteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestick  games  of  less 
dignity  and  reputation  :  and  in  the  interval  be- 
tween his  challenge  and  disputation  at  Paris,  he 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  at  cards,  dice,  and 
tennis,  that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate 
of  the  Sorbonne,  directing  those  that  would  see 
this  monster  of  erudition,  to  look  for  him  at  the 
tavern. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life 
and  manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy  compos- 
ed by  himself,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  of 
Mantua,  he  is  said  to  have  personated  fifteen 
different  characters :  in  all  which  he  might  suc- 
cee(^  without  great  difiiculty,  since  he  had  such 
power  of  retention,  that  once  hearing  an  oration 
of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exactly,  and  in 
the  recital  follow  the  speaker  through  all  his 
variety  of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  his  skill  in  arms  less  than  in  learning, 
or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  was  a 
prize-fighter  at  Mantua,  who  travelling  about 
the  world,  according  to  tVie  \)«ixW\wsl%  ^s^^^\a. 
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of  that  age,  as  a  general  challenger,  had  defeat- 
ed the  most  celebrated  masters  in  many  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  in  Mantua,  where  he  then  resided,  \ ', 
had   killed  three  that  appeared   against  him.    ^ 
The  duke  repented  that  he  had  granted  him  hU  r 
protection  ;  when  Crichton,  looking  on  his  san-  \^ 
guinary  success  with  indignation,  onered  to  stake    ' 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  and  mount  the  stage   ^ 
against  him.     The  duke,  with  some  reluctance,    ^ 
consented,  and  on  the  day  fixed  the  combatants   '1 
appeared :   their  weapon   seems  to  have  been    ^^ 
single  rapier,  which  was  then  newly  introduced    ' 
in  Italy.     The  prize-fighter  advanced  with  great 
violence  and  fierceness,  and  Crichton  contented 
himself  calmly  to  ward  his  passes,  and  suffered 
him  to   exhaust  his  vigour  by  his  own  fury. 
Crichton  then  became  the  assailant ;  and  pressed 
upon  him  with  such  force  and  agility,  that  he 
thrust  him  thrice  through  the  body^  and  saw  him' 
expire  :  he  then  divided  the  prize  he  had  won 
among  the  widows  whose  husbands  had  been 
killed. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  should  be 
willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  every 
reader  will  enquire  curiously  after  that  fatal  hour, 
which  is  common  to  all  human  beings,  however 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  nature  or  by 
fortune. 

The  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  so  many 
proofs  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  tutor  to 
his  son  Vicentio  di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of  loose 
manners  and  turbulent  disposition.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  was,  that  he  composed  the  comedy  in 
which  he  exhibited  so  many  different  characters 
with  exact  propriety.    But  his  honour  was  of 
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short  continuance :  for  as  he  was  one  night  in 
the  time  of  Carnival  rambling  about  the  streets, 
with  his  guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was  attacked  by 
six  men  masked.  Neither  his  courage  nor  skill 
in  this  exigence  deserted  him  :  he  opposed  them 
with  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he  soon  dis- 
persed them,  and  disarmed  their  leader,  who 
throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be 
the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton,  falling  on  his 
knees,  took  his  own  sword  by  the  point,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  prince ;  who  immediately  seized 
it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  jealousy,  ac- 
cording to  others  only  by  drunken  fury  and 
brutal  resentment,  thrust  him  through  the  heart. 
Thus  was  the  Admirable  Crichton  brought  into 
that  state,  in  which  he  could  excel  the  meanest 
of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid 
to  his  memory :  the  court  of  Mantua  testified  their 
esteem  by  a  publick  mourning,  the  contemporary 
wits  were  profuse  of  their  encomiums,  and  the 
palaces  of  Italy  were  adorned  with  pictures,  re- 
presenting him  on  horseback,  with  a  lance  in  one 
hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 


Numb.  84.    Saturday,  August  25, 1753. 

Tolls  pericutum. 

Jam  ffoga  prtmliMtfrenU  natura  remotit,  ii  o  r  . 

But  take  the  danger  and  the  shame  away. 

And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey,   francis. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER.  ' 
SIR, 

It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  after  him  bv  «\iao%l  «s^v^  ^nSssrx 
writer,  that  England  affoida  a  ^^^\«t  -s^xv^^?^  ^^ 
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characters  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  liberty  prevailing  among  us,  which 
gives  every  man  the  privilege  of  being  wise  or 
foolish  his  own  way,  and  preserves  him  from  the 
necessity  of  hypocrisy  or  the  servility  of  imitation. 

That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied.  To  be  nearly  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  different  countries  can  happen  to 
very  few ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else  be- 
held at  a  distance,  there  appears  an  even  uni- 
formity :  the  petty  discriminations  which  diversify 
the  natural  character,  are  not  discoverable  but 
by  a  close  inspection ;  we,  therefore,  find  them 
most  at  home,  because  there  we  have  most  op- 
portunities of  remarking  them.  Much  less  am 
I  convinced,  that  this  peculiar  diversification,  if 
it  be  real,  is  the  consequence  of  peculiar  liberty; 
for  where  is  the  government  to  be  found  that  su- 
perintends individuals  with  so  much  vigilance, 
as  not  to  leave  their  private  conduct  without  re- 
straint ?  Can  it  enter  into  a  reasonable  mind  to  ima- 
gine, that  men  of  every  other  nation  are  not  equally 
masters  of  their  own  time  or  houses  with  ourselves; 
and  equally  at  liberty  to  be  parsimonious  or  profuse, 
frolick  or  sullen,  abstinent  or  luxurious  ?  Liberty 
is  certainly  necessary  to  the  full  play  of  predo- 
minant humours ;  but  such  liberty  is  to  be  found 
alike  under  the  government  of  the  many  or  the 
few,  in  monarchies  or  in  commonwealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  passion  snatches 
an  interval  of  liberty,  and  how  fast  it  expands 
itself  when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken  away, 
I  had  lately  an  opportunity  to  discover,  as  I  took 
a  journey  into  the  eoMivtrj  va  ^  stage  coach; 
which  J  as  every  joutue^  \a  «t  V\xA  oil  "^A^^^wXax^^ 
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may  be  very  properly  related  to  you,  though  I 
can  display  no  such  extraordinary  assembly  as 
CeiVantes  has  collected  at  Don  Quixote's  inn. 

In  a  stage  coach ,  the  passengers  are  for  the  most 
part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and  with- 
out expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when  their 
journey  is  at  an  end ;  one  should  therefore  ima- 
gine, that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  any  of 
them,  what  conjectures  the  rest  should  form 
concerning  him.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  as  all  think 
themselves  secure  from  detection,  all  assume  that 
character  of  which  they  are  most  desirous,  and 
on  no  occasion  is  the  general  ambition  of  su- 
periority more  apparently  indulged. 

On  tne  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight 
of  the  morning,  I  ascended  the  vehicle  with 
three  men  and  two  women,  my  fellow  travellers. 
It  was  easy  to  observe  the  aflfected  elevation  of 
mien  with  which  every  one  entered,  and  the  su- 
percilious civility  with  which  they  paid  their 
compliments  to  each  other.  When  the  first 
ceremony  was  dispatched,  we  sat  silent  for  a  long 
time,  all  employed  in  collecting  importance  into 
our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike  reverence 
and  submission  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  observable,  that  silence  propagates 
itself,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspend- 
ed, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to 
say.  We  began  now  to  wish  for  conversation ; 
but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  descend  from  his 
dignity,  or  first  propose  a  topick  of  discourse. 
At  last  a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equip- 
ped himself  for  this  expedition  with  a  scarlet 
surtout  and  a  large  hat  with  a  bio^^  V^q.^^^\'^>!\ 
out  his  watch,  looked  on  it  \tv  «v\^Tve^^  ^^^  >icv^w 
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1-eld  it  dangling  at  his  finger.  This  was,  I  sup- 
pose, understood  by  all  the  company  as  an  invi- 
tation to  ask  the  time  of  the  day,  but  nobody 
appeared  to  heed  his  overture ;  and  his  desire  to 
be  talking  so  far  overcame  his  resentment,  that 
he  let  us  know  of  his  own  accord  that  it  wai 
past  five,  and  that  in  two  hours  we  should  be  at 
breakfast. 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away  :  we  con- 
tinued all  obdurate;  the  ladies  held  up  theii 
heads;  I  amused  myself  with  watching  their 
behaviour;  and  of  the  other  two,  one  seemed  to 
employ  himself  in  counting  the  trees  as  we  drove 
by  them,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  counterfeited  a  slumber.  The  man  of  be- 
nevolence, to  show  that  he  was  not  depressed  by 
our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune,  and  beat  time  upon 
his  snufi*-box. 

Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  another, 
and  not  much  delighted  with  ourselves,  we  came 
at  last  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  repast; 
and  all  began  at  once  to  recompense  themselves 
for  the  constraint  of  silence,  by  innumerable 
questions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attended 
us.  At  last,  what  every  one  had  called  for  was 
got,  or  declared  impossible  to  be  got  at  that  time, 
and  we  were  persuaded  to  sit  round  the  same 
table ;  when  the  gentleman  in  the  red  surtout 
looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us  that  we  had 
half  an  hour  to  spare,  but  he  was  sorry  to  see 
so  little  merriment  among  us;  that  all  fellow 
travellers  were  for  the  time  upon  the  level,  and 
that  it  was  always  his  way  to  make  himself  one 
of  the  company.  "  I  lemember  "  says  he,  "  it 
was  on  just  such  a  raoimtk^  ^W  \^\%^  >ifta\.  \  ^\A. 
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my  Lord  Mumble  and  the  duke  (i|v^|;d^den 
were  out  upon  a  ramble:  -^^e  calledaT^  little 
house,  as  it  might  be  this ;  and  my  landlady,  I 
warrant  you,  not  suspecting  to  whom  she  was 
talking,  was  so  jocular  and  facetious,  and  made 
so  many  merry  answers  to  our  questions,  that 
we  were  all  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  At 
last  the  good  woman  happening  to  overhear  me 
whisper  the  duke,  and  call  him  by  his  title,  was 
BO  surprised  and  confounded,  that  we  could 
scarcely  get  a  word  from  her;  and  the  duke 
never  met  me  from  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks 
of  the  little  house,  and  quarrels  with  me  for  ter- 
rifying the  landlady," 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must  have 
procured  him  from  the  company,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  having  reached  out  for  a  plate  on  a 
distant  part  of  the  table,  began  to  remark  ''  the 
inconveniencies  of  travelling,  and  the  difficulty 
which  they  who  never  sat  at  home  without  a 
great  number  of  attendants,  found  in  performing 
for  themselves  such  offices  as  the  road  required  ; 
but  that  people  of  quality  often  travelled  in  dis- 
guise, and  might  be  generally  known  from  the 
vulgar  by  their  condescension  to  poor  innkeepers, 
and  the  allowance  which  they  made  for  any  de- 
fect in  their  entertainment;  that  for  her  part, 
while  people  were  civil  and  meant  well,  it  was 
never  her  custom  to  find  fault,  for  one  was  not 
to  expect  upon  a  journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at 
one's  own  house." 

A  general  emulation  seemed  now  to  be  excited. 
One  of  the  meij  who  had  hitkeito  ^-a^A.  tl^xSoxsnj^^ 
csdled  for  the  last  newspaper  ;   ai^v^  Vwnv^  \fe- 

VOL.    AT.  o  o 
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rused  it  a  while  with  deep  pensiveness,  **  ItiB 
impossible/'  says  he^'^  for  any  man  to^ess  how 
to  act  with  regiurd  to  the  stocks;  lattweek  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  they  would  fall; 
and  I  sold  out  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  order 
to  a  purchase ;  they  have  now  risen  unexpectp 
edly :  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  at  my  return  to 
London  I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand  pounds  among 
them  again/' 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  only  hj  the  yiracity  of  his  looks,  and  a 
frequent  diversion  of  his  eyes  from  one  object  to 
another,  upon  this  closed  his  snuff-box,  and  tdd 
us  that  ^'  he  had  a  hundred  times  talked  with  the 
chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  subject  of  the 
stocks ;  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  established,  but  had  always  heard  them 
reckoned  pernicious  to  trade,  uncertain  in  their 
produce,  and  unsolid  in  their  foundation;  and 
that  he  had  been  advised  by  three  judges,  his 
most  intimate  friends,  never  to  venture  his 
money  in  the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon  land 
security,  till  he  could  light  upon  an  estate  in  his 
own  country." 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  these  glimpses 
of  latent  dignity,  we  should  all  have  begun  to 
look  round  us  with  veneration;  and  have  behaved 
like  the  princes  of  romance,  when  the  enchant^ 
ment  that  disguises  them  is  dissolved,  and  they 
discover  the  dignity  of  each  other;  yet  it  hap- 
pened, that  none  of  these  hints  made  much  im- 
pression on  the  company ;  every  one  was  appa- 
rently  suspected  ot  etvAewovxivcv^Vi  Imi^ose  false 
ajspearances  upon  t\ve  te«»v.\  ^  ^Qii.^xs»fe\  ^i\s. 
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haughtiness  in  hopes  to  enforce  their  claims ;  and 
all  grew  every  hour  more  sullen,  because  they 
found  their  representations  of  themselves  with- 
out effect. 

Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevo- 
lence perpetually  increasing,  and  without  any 
endeavour  but  to  outvie  each  other  in  superci- 
liousness and  neglect ;  and  when  any  two  of  us 
could  separate  ourselves  for  a  moment,  we  vented 
our  indignation  at  the  sauciness  of  the  rest. 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and  time 
and  chance,  that  strip  off  all  disguises,  have  dis- 
covered that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  dukes  is 
a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has  furnished  a  shop 
with  the  money  he  has  saved ;  the  man  who  deals 
80  largely  in  the  funds,  is  the  clerk  of  a  broker 
in  'Change-alley ;  the  lady  who  so  carefully  con- 
cealed her  quality,  keeps  a  cook-shop  behind  the 
Exchange ;  and  the  young  man  who  is  so  happy 
in  the  friendship  of  the  judges,  engrosses  and 
transcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret  of  the  Temple. 
Of  one  of  the  women  only  I  could  make  no  dis- 
advantageous detection,  because  she  had  assum- 
ed no  character,  but  accommodated  herself  to 
the  scene  before  her,  without  any  struggle  for 
distinction  or  superiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
practising  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  showed, 
bad  been  already  practised  too  often  to  succeed, 
and  by  the  success  of  which  no  advantage  could 
have  been  obtained;  of  assuming  a  character, 
which  was  to  end  with  the  day ;  and  of  claiming 
upon  false  pretences  honours  which  must  perish 
with  the  breath  that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  ft\o%^  ^\»si\»»s^ 

o  o^ 
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at  me  and  my  companions,  think  this  folly  con- 
fined to  a  stage  coach.  Every  man  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life  takes  the  same  advantage  of  the  ig- 
norance of  his  fellow  travellers,  disguises  him- 
self in  counterfeit  merit,  and  hears  those  prauses 
with  complacency,  which  his  conscience  re- 
proaches him  for  accepting.  Every  man  deceives 
himself,  while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving  others; 
and  forgets  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every 
illusion  shall  cease,  when  fictitious  excellence 
shall  be  torn  away,  and  all  must  be  shown  to  all 
in  their  real  estate.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, VIATOR. 


Numb.  85.     Tuesday,  August  28,  1723. 

QtU  cup^t  optatam  eursu  eontlngere  tnttam, 

MiUta  tulitfecitqu9  puer.  bor. 

The  youth,  who  hopes  tb*  Olyropick  prize  to  gab, 
All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain.       prancis. 

It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  that  "  reading  makes  a 
full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
an  exact  man." 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  di- 
rections which  he  gives  for  study  have  certainly 
a  just  claim  to  our  regard  ;  for  who  can  teach 
an  art  with  so  great  authority,  as  he  that  has 
practised  it  with  undisputed  success  ? 

Under  the  protection  of  so  great  a  name,  I 
shall,  therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  inge- 
nious contemporaries,  the  necessity  of  reading, 
the  fitness  of  consulting  other  understandings 
than  their  own,  and  of  considering  the  senti- 
ments  and  opinioni^  o^  \)ciO%^  's^V^^'Wsr^^^t  ne- 
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glected  in  the  present  age,  had  in  their  own 
times,  and  many  of  them  a.  long  time  afterwards, 
such  reputation  for  knowledge  and  acuteness  as 
will  scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  those  that  de- 
spise them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled 
only  with  useless  lumber;  that  men  of  parts 
stand  in  need  of  do  assistance ;  and  that  to 
spend  life  in  poring  upon  books,  is  only  to  im- 
bibe prejudices,  to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the 
powers  of  nature,  to  cultivate  memory  at  the  en- 
pence  of  judgment,  and  to  bury  reason  under  a 
chaos  of  indigested  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themselves 
wise,  and  of  some  who  are  thought  wise  by  others; 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  their  own  tenets, 
and  part  may  be  justly  suspected  of  endeavour- 
ing to  shelter  their  ignorance  in  multitudes,  and 
of  wishing  to  destroy  that  reputation  which  they 
have  no  hopes  to  share.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  invariably  true,  that  learning  was  never 
decried  by  any  learned  man :  and  what  credit 
can  be  given  to  those  who  venture  to  condemn 
that  which  they  do  not  know  ? 

If  reason  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it  by  its 
advocates,  if  so  much  is  to  be  discovered  by  at- 
tention and  meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that 
BO  many  millions,  equally  participating  of  the 
bounties  of  nature  with  ourselves,  have  been  for 
ages  upon  ages  meditating  in  vain :  if  the  wits 
of  the  present  time  expect  the  regard  of  poste- 
rity, which  will  then  inherit  the  reason  which  Is 
now  thought  superior  to  instruction,  surely  they 
may  allow  themselves  to  be  VDaltut^fi^Vj  ™^ 
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reason  of  former  generations.  When,  therefore, 
an  author  declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
learn  nothing  from  the  writings  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  such  a  declaration  lias  been  lately 
made,  nothing  but  a  degree  of  arrogance  unpar- 
donable in  the  greatest  human  understanding, 
can  hinder  him  from  perceiving  that  he  is  raising 
prejudices  against  his  own  performance;  for 
with  what  hopes  of  success  can  he  attempt  that 
in  which  greater  abilities  have  hitherto  miscar- 
ried ?  or  with  what  peculiar  force  does  he  sup- 
pose himself  invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitherto 
invincible  should  give  way  before  him  ? 

Of  those  whom  Providence  has  qualified  to 
make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  extremely  small;  and  what  can  be 
added  by  each  single  mind,  even  of  his  superior 
class,  is  very  little ;  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
must  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  must  owe 
far  the  larger  part  of  it,  to  the  information  of 
others.  To  understand  the  works  of  celebrated 
authors,  comprehend  their  systems,  and  retain 
their  reasonings,  is  a  task  more  than  equal  to 
common  intellects ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
accounted  useless  or  idle,  who  has  stored  his 
mind  with  acquired  knowledge,  and  can  detail  it 
occasionally  to  others  who  have  less  leisure  or 
weaker  abilities. 

Persius  has  justly  observed,  that  knowledge 
is  nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to 
possess  it :  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing 
with  respect  either  to  honour  or  advantage,  for 
the  world  cannot  reward  those  qualities  which 
are  concealed  from  it ;  with  respect  to  others  it 
is  jiothing,  because  \1  «t^o\d.^  xvq  Vveli^  to  igno- 
rance or  errour. 
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It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom- 
plished character,  Horace  unites  just  sentiments 
witli  the  power  of  expressing  them  ;  and  he  that 
has  once  accumulated  learning,  is  next  to  consi- 
der, how  he  shall  moat  widely  ditfuse  and  most 
a^eeably  impart  it. 

A  ready  man  is  made  by  coaversatioo. 
He  that  buries  himself  among  hjs  manuscripts 
"  besprent,"  as  Pope  expresses  it,  "  with  learned 
dust,"  and  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in  per- 
petual research  and  solitary  meditation,  is  too 
apt  to  lose  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his 
wisdom ;  and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to 
appear  overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a. 
man  armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield. 
He  has  no  facility  of  inculcating  his  speculations, 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  various  degrees  of  in- 
tellect which  the  accidents  of  conversation  will 
present;  but  will  talk  to  most  unintelligibly,  and 
to  all  unpleasantly. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  lectures  of  a  pro- 
found philosopher,  a  man  really  skilled  in  the 
science  which  he  professed,  who  having  occasion 
to  explain  the  terms  opacitm  and  pellucidum,  told 
us,  after  some  hesitation,  that  opaeum  was,  as 
one  might  say,  opake,  and  that  pellucidam  sig- 
nified pellucid.  Such  was  the  deiterity  with 
which  this  learned  reader  facilitated  to  bis  audi- 
tors the  intricacies  of  science;  and  so  true  is  it 
that  a  man  may  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Bocrhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chymistry  before  him,  arc  useless 
to  the  greater  partof  students,  because  they  pre- 
suppose their  readers  to  have  such  degrees  of 
skill  as  are  not  often  to  be  found.    iTrtofc^^^^nvsi 
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errous  are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  fami- 
liarized any  subject  to  themselves  in  solitude : 
they  discourse,  as  if  they  thought  every  other 
man  had  been  employed  in  the  same  enquiries; 
and  expect  that  short  hints  and  obscure  allusions 
will  produce  in  others  the  same  strain  of  ideas 
which  they  excite  in  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
man  of  study  suflfers  from  a  recluse  life.  When  he 
meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleases  him,  he 
catches  it  up  with  eagerness;  looks  only  after 
such  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirmation ;  or 
spares  himself  the  trouble  of  discussion,  and 
adopts  it  with  very  little  proof;  indulges  it  long 
without  suspicion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the 
general  body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasures  it 
up  among  incontestible  truths;  but  when  he 
comes  into  the  world  among  men  who,  arguing 
upon  dissimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  and  being  placed  in  various 
situations,  view  the  same  object  on  many  sides ; 
he  finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and  him- 
self in  no  condition  to  defend  it :  having  thought 
always  in  one  train,  he  is  in  the  state  of  a  man 
who  having  fenced  always  with  the  same  master, 
is  perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new  posture  of  his 
antagonist;  he  is  entangled  in  unexpected  diffi- 
culties, he  is  harassed  by  sudden  objections,  he 
is  unprovided  with  solutions  or  replies ;  his  sur- 
prise impedes  his  natural  powers  of  reasoning, 
his  thoughts  are  scattered  and  confounded,  and 
he  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance  with  an 
easy  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obstinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  ^eicwi^^  ^xxiq^vV^yclXj^- 
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itioQ,  will  be  rejected  by  another ;  and  how  many 
artifices  must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission 
for  the  most  evident  propositions  into  under- 
standings frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened 
against  them  by  accidental  prejudice;  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  how  frequently,  in  these 
extemporaneous  controversies,  the  dull  will  be 
subtle,  and  the  acute  absurd ;  how  often  stupi- 
dity will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
ing itself  in  its  own  gloom ;  and  mistaken  inge- 
nuity will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason 
can  scarcely  find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  recluse 
usually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and  fre- 
quent experiments  can  confer  the  power  of  chang- 
ing a  position  into  various  forms,  presenting  it 
in  different  points  of  view,  connecting  it  with 
known  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with  in- 
telligible arguments,  and  illustrating  it  by  apt 
similitudes;  and  he,  therefore,  that  has  col- 
lected his  knowledge  in  solitude,  must  learn  its 
application  by  mixing  with  mankind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  conver- 
sation invite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argument, 
and  every  art  of  recommending  our  sentiments^ 
we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  the  use  of  such  as 
are  not  in  themselves  strictly  defensible :  a  man 
heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  victory,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  mistakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adver- 
sary, lays  hold  of  concessions  to  which  he  knows 
he  has  no  right,  and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail 
on  his  opponent,  though  he  knows  himself  that 
they  have  no  force :  thus  the  severity  of  reason 
is  relaxed,  many  topicks  axe  aec\ra!w\s>\&^,  \svi\. 
without  just  arrangement  or  d\s\!\wcXK»Ti.%  ^OiS»xxv 
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to  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  ratiocination  at 
silences  others ;  and  seldom  recall  to  a  close  ex- 
amination, that  discourse  which  has  gratified  our 
vanity  with  victory  and  applause. 

Some  caution,  merefore,  must  be  used  lest  co- 
piousness and  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by 
inaccuracy  and  confusion.  Tq  fix  the  thoughts 
by  writing,  and  subject  them  to  frequent  exami- 
nations and  reviews,  is  the  best  method  of  ena- 
bling the  mind  to  detect  its  own  sophisms,  and 
keep  it  on  guard  against  the  fallacies  which  it 
practices  on  others :  in  conversation  we  naturally 
diffuse  our  thoughts,  and  in  writing  we  contract 
them ;  method  is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and 
unconstraint  the  grace  of  conversation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  propor- 
tions, is,  therefore,  the  business  of  a  man  of  letters. 
For  all  these  there  is  not  often  equal  opportunity; 
excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often  attainable ;  and 
most  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of  the  ends  proposed, 
and  are  full  without  readiness,  or  ready  without 
exactness.  Some  deficiency  must  be  forgiven  all, 
because  all  are  men ;  and  more  must  be  allowed 
to  pass  uncensured  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  because  none  can  confer  upon  himself 
abilities,  and  few  have  the  choice,  of  situations 
proper  for  the  improvement  of  those  which  nature 
has  bestowed :  it  is,  however,  reasonable  to  have 
perfection  in  our  eye  ;  that  we  may  always  ad- 
vance towards  it,  though  we  know  it  never  can 
be  reached. 
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FKumb.  92.  Saturday,  September  22,  1753. 

Cum  labutit  animum  ciniorii  tamti  ioBtiti.  Bon. 

Bald  be  ibe  crilick,  Eealoui  Id  hii  tnisl. 
Like  tJie  firm  judge  ineionbljr  juit. 
TO  THE  ADVEMTUREE. 

In  the  papers  of  criticism  which  you  have  given 
to  the  publick,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour and  love  of  truth,  equally  remote  from  bi- 
gotry and  captiousnesa :  a  just  distribution  of 
praise  amongst  the  ancients  and  the  moderns : 
a  Bober  deference  to  reputation  long  established, 
without  a  blind  adoration  of  antiquity;  and  a 
willingness  to  favour  later  perfonnances  without 
a  light  or  puerile  fondness  for  novelty, 

I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you, 
such  observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mlud  in 
the  consideration  of  Virgil's  pastorals,  without 
any  enquiry  how  far  ray  sentiments  deviate  from 
established  rules  or  common  opinions. 

If  we  survey  tbe  ten  pastorals  in  a  general  view, 
it  will  be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  from  them 
rery  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor.  To 
search  into  the  antiquity  of  tLis  kind  of  poetry, 
is  not  my  present  purpose  ;  that  it  has  long  sub- 
sisted in  the  east,  the  Sacred  WrUingi  sufSciently 
inform  us  ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  with  great 
probability,  that  it  was  sometimes  the  devoti6n, 
and  sometimes  the  entertainment,  of  the  first  ge- 
nerations of  mankind.  Theocritus  united  ele- 
gance with  simplicity ;  and  taught  his  shepherds 
to  sing  with  so  much  ease  and  harmony,  that  his 
countrymen  despairing  to  excel,  fotbotft  \n  vwiv 
tate  him;  and  the  Qreeks,  howevec  vuu  <^'c  '^'wi- 
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bitious,  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  gar- 
lands which  the  wood  nymphs  had  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantage  of  another 
language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  Sid- 
lian  bard :  he  has  written  with  greater  splen- 
dour of  diction,  and  elevation  of  sentiment :  but 
as  the  magnificence  of  his  performances  was 
more,  the  simplicity  was  less ;  and  perhaps  where 
he  excels  Theocritus,  he  sometimes  obtains  his 
superiority  by  deviating  from  the  pastoral  cha- 
racter, and  performing  what  Theocritus  never 
attempted. 

Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  Theo- 
critus the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an 
original  author,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  dejure- 
ciate  Virgil :  of  whom  Horace  justly  declares^ 
that  the  rural  muses  have  appropriated  to  him 
their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  who,  as  he 
copied  Theocritus  in  his  design,  has  resembled 
him  likewise  in  his  success ;  for,  if  we  except 
Calphurnius,  an  obscure  author  of  the  lower 
ages,  I  know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was 
written  after  him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of 
literature. 

But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  I  am  far  from  thinking  all 
the  productions  of  his  rural  Thalia  equally  excel- 
lent; thereis,indeed^inallhis  pastorals  a  stnun  of 
versification  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  any  other 
poet ;  but  if  we  except  the  first  and  the  tenth,  they 
seem  liable  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  conside- 
rable objections. 

The  second,  though  we  should  forget  the  great 
charge  Etgainst  \l,  v?\v\e\v  \  ^\xv  ^l^'dJA  ^i."axL  never 
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be  refuted,  might,  I  tliink,have  perished  without 
Htiy  dimtaution  of  the  praise  of  its  author;  for 
I  kiiow  nor  that  it  contains  one  affecting  senti- 
raont  or  pleasing  description,  or  one  passage  that 
strikes  the  imagination  or  awakens  tha  passions. 

The  tiiird  contains  a  contest  between  two 
shepherds,  begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  some 
particulars  might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  with 
spriteliness  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at  last 
in  a  reconciliation  :  but,  surely,  whether  the  in- 
vectives with  which  they  attack  each  other  be 
true  or  false,  they  are  too  much  degraded  from 
the  dignity  of  pastoral  innocence;  and  instead 
of  rejoicing  that  they  are  both  victorious,  I  should 
not  have  grieved  could  they  have  been  both  de- 
feated. 

The  poem  to  Pollio  is,  indeed,  of  anotherkind ; 
it  is  filled  wilh  images  at  once  splendid  and 
phasing,  and  is  elevated  with  grandeur  of  lan- 
guage worthy  of  the  first  of  Roman  poets,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  performance  and  the  occa- 
sion that  produced  it:  that  the  golden  age 
should  return  because  Pollio  had  a  son,  appears 
so  wild  a  fiction,  that  I  am  ready  to  suspect  the 
poet  of  having  written  for  some  other  purpose, 
what  he  took  this  opportunity  of  producing  to 
the  publick. 

The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphiiis, 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the 
model  of  pastoral  elegies.  To  deny  praise  to  a 
performance  which  so  many  thousands  have  la 
boured  to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
little  deference  for  the  opinion  of  ma.ak\w4-.  n>i\. 
whoever  sh:i1!  read  it  witli  impaTt\ti\\\-^ ,  \".'"A\  ^^V'-'^ 
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that  most  of  the  images  are  of  the  mythological 
kind,  and  therefore  easily  invented ;  and  that 
there  are  few  sentiments  of  rational  praise  or  na- 
tural lamentation. 

In  the  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
philosophick  sentiments,  and  heroick  poetry.  The 
address  to  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful:  but 
since  the  compliment  paid  to  Gallus  fixes  the 
transaction  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus 
seems  injudicious :  nor  has  any  sufficient  reason 
yet  been  found,  to  justify  his  choice  of  those 
fables  that  make  the  subject  of  the  song. 

The  seventh  exhibits  another  contest  of  the 
tuneful  shepherds  :  and,  surely,  it  is  not  without 
some  reproach  to  his  inventive  power,  that  of  ten 
pastorals,  Virgil  has  written  two  upon  the  same 
plan.  One  of  the  shepherds  now  gains  an  ac- 
knowledged victory,  but  without  any  apparent 
superiority,  and  the  reader,  when  he  sees  the 
prize  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  discover  how*it 
was  deserved. 

Of  the  eighth  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other 
praise  or  blame  than  that  of  a  translator. 

Of  the  ninth,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover 
the  design  or  tendency :  it  is  said,  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  composed 
from  fragments  of  other  poems;  and  except  a 
few  lines  in  which  the  autlior  touches  upon  his 
own  misfortunes,  there  is  nothing  that  seems 
appropriated  to  any  time  or  place,  or  of  which  any 
other  use  can  be  discovered  than  to  fill  up  the 
poem. 

The  first  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be 
determined  of  tVve  lesX^  «x^  «a€&e\ent  to  place 
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leir  author  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The 
)mplaint  of  Gallus  disappointed  in  hi^  love,  is 
ill  of  such  sentiments  as  disappointed  love  na- 
irally  produces ;  his  wishes  are  wild,  his  resent- 
ent  is  tender,  and  his  purposes  are  inconstant. 
I  the  genuine  language  of  despair,  he  soothes 
mself  awhile  with  the  pity  that  shall  be  paid 
m  after  his  death. 

Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquit, 


Montibut  h^e  vettrit ;  soli  eantare  periti 

Arcades.     0  mihi  turn  puan  moUiter  ossa  quieseant, 

Vestra  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amores  I 

Yet,  O  Arcadian  swains, 

Ye  best  artificers  of  soothing  strains  I 

Tune  ^our  soft  reeds,  and  teach  your  rocks  my  woes, 

So  shall  my  shade  in  sweeter  rest  repose. 

O  that  your  birth  and  business  had  been  min«  ; 

To  feed  the  flock,  and  prune  the  spreading  vine ! 

WARTON. 

Discontented  with  his  present  condition,  and 
esirous  to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he  wishes 
imself  one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  catches 
le  idea  of  rural  tranquillity ;  but  soon  discovers 
Dw  much  happier  he  should  be  in  these  happy 
igions,  with  Lycoris  at  his  side : 

Hie  gelidif antes,  hie  molUa  prata,  Lyeori  : 
Hie  nemus;  hie  ipso  tecum  consufnerer  avo* 
Nunc  vnsanus  amor  duri  me  Mortis  in  armis, 
■Tela  inter  media,  atque  adversos  detinet  hostes* 
Tu  proetU  a  patria  (nee  sit  mihi  credere^  tantum 
Alpinas,  ah  dura,  nives,  etjrignra  Bheni 
Me  sine  sola  rndes-     Ah  te  nefrigora  Ucdant  I 
Ah  tibi  ne  teneras  glaeies  seeet  aspera  plantas  / 
Here  cooling  fountains  roll  thro'  flow'ry  meads. 
Here  woods,  Ljrcoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads  \ 
Hera  couid  I  wear  my  careleM  \ii«  ^.wv] , 
And  in  thy  arms  innensibly  deca^* 

P  P  a 
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Instead  of  that,  me  frantick  love  detain! , 
'Mid  foM,  and  dreadful  darts,  and  bloody  plaint : 
WhUa  you — and  can  my  lool  the  tale  believe, 
•  Fat  from  yoar  oonntry,  lonely  wand'ring  leave 
Me,  me  yonr  loTer,  birbaroos  fngitiTe ! 
Seek  the  mogh  Alps  where  snows  eternal  shine. 
And  joyless  borders  of  the  lirosen  Rhme. 
Ah  !  may  no  cold  e'er  blast  my  dearest  maid, 
Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade.  wabtok. 

He  then  tarns  his  thoughts  on  every  side,  in 
quest  of  something  that  may  solace  or  amuse 
him  :  he  proposes  happiness  to  himself,  first  in 
one  scene  and  then  in  another :  and  at  last  finds 
that  nothing  will  satisfy : 

Jam  nequB  Hamadryaim  nirsnm,  ne9  earminn  noUt 
Ifta  pUtetnt :  iput  runum  eonetdiU  tjfliM* 
Non  Utum  tuttri  pottunt  mutar$  labores  ; 
Nee  rifrigoribtu  mediu  Hebrtanqu$  Mbamua, 
Sithoniasque  niom  kyemis  tukeamus  aqum^ : 
Nee  ti,  eum  morieni  aUa  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 
^hiopum  venemui  ovet  tub  tidere  Caneri. 
Omnia  vinHt  amor  ;  et  not  eedamut  amort. 

Bat  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids. 
Nor  pastoral  songs  delight*~-Farewell,  ye  shades — 
No  toils  of  oars  the  cruel  god  can  change, 
Thu'  lost  in  frozen  deserts  we  should  range ; 
The*  we  should  drink  where  chilling  Hebras  flows. 
Endure  bleak  winter  blasts,  and  Thracian  snows : 
Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  should  feed. 
Where  the  parch'd  elm  declines  his  sickening  head. 
Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams. 
Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  streams. 
Love  over  all  maintains  resistless  sway. 
And  let  us  love's  all-conquering  power  obey. 

WABTOX* 

But   notwithstanding   the  excellence  of  the 
tenth  pastoral,  1  cannol  fox\>e^x  \»  ^^^  the  ^re- 
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rence  to  the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and 
ore  diversified.  The  complaint  of  the  shep- 
nd,  who  saw  his  old  companion  at  ease  in  the 
lade,  while  himself  was  driving  his  little  flock 
3  knew  not  whither,  is  such  as,  with  variation 
*  circumstances,  misery  always  utters  at  the 
ght  of  prosperity : 

Nos  patTUR  fines,  8f  dulcia  Unquitnus  arva  : 

Nos  patriamfiigimus :  tu,  Tityre,  ientut  in  uwibra 

Formosam  retanare  duces  Amaryllida  sylvas* 

We  leave  oar  country's  bounds,  oar  mach-lo?'d  plains ; 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  swains  ! 

Yoa,  Tit'rus,  in  the  groves  at  leisure  laid, 

Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  shade.  wabton. 

His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  journey, 
ives  a  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distress : 

En  ipt$  capeUtu 

Protenta  ager  ago:  Kane  etiam  vix,  Tityre,  dueo : 

Hie  inter  densas  corylos  mode  namque  getneUos, 

Spent  gregis,  ah!  riliee  in  nuda  connixa  reUquitm 

And,  lo !  sad  partner  of  the  general  care. 

Weary  and  faint  I  drive  my  goats  afar  1 

While  scarcely  this  my  leading  hand  stistains. 

Tired  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains ; 

For  'mid  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  past. 

On  the  bare  flints  her  hapless  twin  she  cast. 

The  hopes  and  promise  of  my  rain'd  fold !      warton* 

The  description  of  Virgil's  happiness  in  his 
ttlefarm,  combines  almost  all  me  images  of 
iral  pleasure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read 

with  indifference,  has  no  sense  of  pastoral 
jetry: 

Fortunate  senes,  ergo  tua  rura  numebumt, 

Et  tibi  magna  satis ;   quamvis  lapis  omnia  nuduf, 

lAmosoque  palus  obduMt  poioita  jtmco : 

JVim  intueta  gravM  ttntubunt  pdMa  f oeiiMt 

P^3 
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Nee  mala  vicini  pecoris  ooTtiagia  LedmU* 
FartunaU  tenex,  hie  inUrJlumina  m^a, 
Etfoutts  sacrojffrigfu  eaptabit  opaeum. 
Hine  tVn,  qua  temper  vicino  ab  linUte'tepetf 
Hybl^it  apUmt  Jiorem  depatta  eaUeti, 
&epe  leoi  wmnum  tuadebit  iiure  nifttrro. 
Hine  olid  tub  rupe  eanet  frondator  ad  awrat; 
Nee  tamen  interea  rauta,  tua  eura,  pabunbet. 
Nee  gemere  deria  cettabit  turtur  ab  ulwto* 

Happy  old  mau  I  then  still  tliy  faims  restored. 

Enough  for  thee,  shall  bless  thy  frugal  board. 

What  tho'  rough  stones  the  naked  soil  o'erspread. 

Or  marshy  bulrush  rear  its  wat'iy  head, 

No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 

No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here.  j 

Happy  old  man!  here  'mid  th'  accustom'd  streams  ' 

And  sacred  springs,  you'll  shun  the  scorchhig  beams; 

While  from  yon  willow-fence,  thy  picture's  bound. 

The  bees  that  suck  the  flow'ry  stores  around, 

Shall  sweetly  muigle  with  the  whispering  boughs 

Their  lulling  muimurs,  and  invite  repose: 

While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner's  song  is  heard ; 

Nor  the  soft-cooing  dove,  thy  fav'iite  bird, 

Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breatlie  her  melting  strain, 

Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elm  to  'plain.  wartov* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  these  two  poems 
were  produced  by  events  that  really  happened; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  prove,  that  we 
can  always  feel  more  than  we  can  imagine,  and 
that  the  most  artful  fiction  must  give  way  to  truth. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  dubius. 


Numb.  D5.    Tuesday,  October  2, 1763. 

— »  Dulcique  animos  Hovitate  tenebo*  or  id* 

And  with  sweet  novelty  your  soul  detain. 

It  is  often  ch^xged  w^ow  NYciters^  that  with  all 
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their  pretensions  to  g;enLus  and  discoveries,  they 
do  little  more  than  copy  one  another;  and  that 
compositions  obtruded  upon  the  world  with  tlie 
pomp  of  novelty,  contain  only  tedious  repetitions 
of  common  sentimenta,  or  at  best  exhibit  a,  trans- 
position of  known  images,  and  give  a  new  ap- 
pearance to  truth  only  by  some  slight  difference 
of  dresa  and  decoration. 

The  allegation  of  resemblauce  between  authors 
is  indisputably  true ;  but  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, which  is  raised  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed with  equal  readiness,  A  coincidence  of 
sentiment  may  easily  happen  without  any  com- 
iDuoication,  since  there  are  many  occasioua  in 
which  all  reasonable  men  nill  nearly  think  alike. 
Writers  of  all  ages  have  had  the  same  senti- 
ments,  because  they  have  in  all  ages  had  the 
same  objects  of  speculation ;  the  interests  and 
passions,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  have 
been  diversified  in  different  times,  only  by  unes- 
sential and  casual  varieties :  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, expect  in  the  works  of  all  those  who  at- 
tempt to  describe  them,  such  a  likeness  as  we 
find  in  the  pictures  of  the  same  person  drawn 
in  different  periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  an  au- 
thor be  charged  with  plagiarism,  one  of  the  most 
reproachful,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  atro- 
cious, of  literary  crimes,  the  subject  on  which  be 
treats  should  becarefuUy  considered.  We  do  not 
wonder,  that  historians,  relating  the  same  facts, 
agree  in  their  narration ;  or  that  authors,  deli- 
vering the  elements  of  science,  advance  the  same 
theorems,  and  lay  down  the  same  definitions :  ^et 
it  is  not  wholly  without  use  to  manV.\n4,fea.\.NvaO»A 
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are  multiplied,  and  that  different  authors  lay  out 
their  labours  on  the  same  subject;  for  there  will 
always  be  some  reason  why  one  should  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  or  to  particular  persons,  be  pre- 
ferable to  another;  some  will  be  clear  where 
others  are  obscure,  some  will  please  by  their 
style  and  others  by  their  method,  some  by  their 
embellishments  and  others  by  their  simplicity, 
some  by  closeness  and  others  by  diffusion. 

The  same  indulgence  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
writers  of  morality :  right  and  wrong  are  immu- 
table ;  and  those,  therefore,  who  teach  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  if  they  all  teach  us  right,  must 
agree  with  one  another.  The  relations  of  social 
life,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them,  must  be 
the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations :  some 
petty  differences  may  be,  indeed,  produced,  by 
forms  of  government  or  arbitrary  customs ;  bat 
the  general  doctrine  can  receive  no  alteration. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  morality  should 
be  considered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  writers; 
men  will  always  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  their 
duty,  and  will,  therefore,  always  want  a  monitor 
to  recall  them  :  and  a  new  book  often  seizes  the 
attention  of  the  publick  without  any  other  claim 
than  that  it  is  new.  There  is  likewise  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  other  things,  a  perpetual  vicissitude 
of  fashion;  and  truth  is  recommended  at  one 
time  to  regard,  by  appearances  which  at  another 
would  expose  it  to  neglect ;  the  author,  there- 
fore, who  has  judgment  to  discern  the  taste  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  skill  to  gratify  it,  will 
have  always  an  opportunity  to  deserve  well  of 
mankind,  by  conveying  instruction  to  them  in  a 
grateful  vehicle. 
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lliere  arelikewise  many  mc^des  of  composition, 
by  which  a  moralist  may  deserve  the  name  of 
an  original  writer:  he  may  familiarise  his  system 
by  disJo|;ues  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
or  subtilize  it  into  a  series  of  syllogistic  argu- 
ments :  he  may  enforce  his  doctnne  by  serious- 
nbs  and  solemnity,  or  enliven  it  by  spritdiness 
and  gaiety:  he  may  deliver  his  sentunents  in 
naked  precepts,  or  illustrate  them  by  historical 
ezaniples:  he  may  detain  the  studious  by  the 
artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  discourse,  or 
relkve  the  busy  by  short  strictures,  and  uncon- 
nected essays. 

To  excel  m  any  of  these  forms  of  writing  will 
require  a  particular  cultivation  of  the  genius : 
niioever  can  attain  to  excellence,  will  be  certain 
to  eng^age  a  set  of  readers,  whom  no  other  me- 
thod would  have  equally  allured ;  and  he  that 
communicates  truth  with  success,  must  be  num- 
bered among  the  first  benefactors  to  mankind. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  like- 
wise to  the  passions  :  their  influence  is  uniform, 
and  their  effects  nearly  the  same  in  every  human 
breast :  a  man  loves  and  hates,  desires  and  avoids, 
exactly  like  his  neighbour ;  resentment  and  am- 
bition, avarice  and  indolence,  discover  them- 
selves by  the  same  symptoms  in  minds  distant  a 
thousand  years  from  one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unjust,  than 
to  charge  an  author  with  plagiarism,  merely  be- 
cause he  assigns  to  every  cause  its  natural  effect; 
and  makes  his  personages  act,  as  others  in  like 
circumstances  have  always  done.  There  are 
conceptions  in  which  all  men  will  agree,  tViwi^ 
each .  derives  them  from  his  own  obsetv^XXft^ " 
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whoever  has  been  in  love,  will  represent  a  lover 
impatient  of  every  idea  that  interrupts  his  medi- 
tations on  his  mistress,  retiring  to  shades  and 
solitude,  that  he  may  muse  without  disturbance 
on  his  approaching  happiness,  or  associating 
himself  with  some  friend  that  flatters  his  passion, 
and  talking  away  the  hours  of  absence  upon  his 
darling  subject.  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  felt  the  miseries  of  long-continued 
hatred,  will,  without  any  assistance  from  ancient 
volumes,  be  able  to  relate  how  the  passions  are 
kept  in  perpetual  agitation,  by  the  recollection 
of  injury,  and  meditations  of  revenge ;  how  the 
blood  boils  at  the  name  of  the  enemy,  and  life  is 
worn  away  in  contrivances  of  mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limit- 
ed, if  it  be  considered  only  with  regard  to  the 
breast  which  it  inhabits;  the  anatomy  of  the 
mind,  as  that  of  the  body,  must  perpetually  ex- 
hibit the  same  appearances  ;  and  though  by  the 
continued  industry  of  successive  enquirers,  new 
movements  will  be  from  time  to  time  discovered, 
they  can  affect  only  the  minuter  parts,  and  are 
commonly  of  more  curiosity  than  importance. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  enquire,  by  what  arts 
are  the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to 
attract  the  notice  and  favour  of  mankind.  They 
are  to  observe  the  alterations  which  time  is  al- 
ways making  in  the  modes  of  life,  that  they  may 
gratify  every  generation  with  a  picture  of  them- 
selves. Thus  love  is  uniform,  but  courtship  is 
perpetually  varying :  the  different  arts  of  gal- 
lantry, which  beauty  has  inspired,  would  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume ;  sometimes 
balls  and  serenade*,  %o\ufe>A\£i^&\ft\jL\T!«si!L«».\^ 
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adventures,  have   been  employed  to   melt  tb( 
hearts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have 
been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than  that 
of  riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and  pin- 
money.    Thus  the  ambitious  man  has  at  all  times 
been  eager  of  wealth  and  power ;  but  these  hopes 
have  been  gratified  in  some  countries  by  suppli- 
cating the  people^  and  in  others,  by  flattering 
the  prince :  honour  in  some  states  has  been  only 
the  reward  of  military  achievements,  in  others, 
it  has  been  gained  by  noisy  turbulence,  and  po- 
pular clamours.     Avarice  has  worn  a  different 
form,  as  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome,  and 
the  stockjobber  of  England ;  and  idleness  itself, 
how  little  soever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  inven- 
tion, has  been  forced  from  time  to  time  to  change 
its  amusements,  and  contrive  different  methods 
of  wearing  out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  the  fund,  from  which  those  who 

study  mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  with 

an  inexhaustible  variety  of  images  and  allusions  : 

md  he  must  be  confessed  to  look  with  little  at- 

ention  upon  scenes  thus  perpetually  changing, 

rho  cannot  catch  some  of  the  figures  before 

ley  are  made  vulgar  by  reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

at  the  distinct  and  primogenial  colours  are  only 

Ten ;  but  every  eye  can  witness,  that  from  ya- 

us  mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  infinite 

ersifications  of  tints  may  be  produced.     In 

'.  manner,  the  passions  of  the  mind,  which  put 

world  in  motion,  and  produce  all  the  bustle 

eagerness  of  the  busy  crowds  that  swarm 

1  the  earth ;  the  passions,  from.  vrVv^TkC^^xVaA^ 

16  pleasures  and  paiiiA  t\v^.t  -w^  %fe^  ^xAV^'^ 
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of.  if  we  analyse  the  mind  of  man,  are  very  few: 
but  those  few  agitated  and  combined,  as  external 
causes  shall  happen  to  operate,  and  modified  by 
prevailing  0{Hnions  and  accidental  caprices,  make 
such  frequent  alterations  on  the  snrface  of  life, 
that  the  show,  while  we  are  bnsied  in  delineating 
it,  vanishes  firom  the  view,  and  a  new  set  of  ob- 
jects succeed,  doomed  to  the  same  shortness  of 
duration  with  the  former :  thus  curiosity  may«l- 
ways  find  employment,  and  the  busy  part  of 
mankind  will  furmsh  the  contemplative  with  the 
materials  of  speculation,  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topicks  are 
pre-occupied,  is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur 
of  ignorance  or  idleness,  by  which  some  discou- 
rage others,  and  some  themselves ;  the  mutabi- 
lity of  mankind  will  always  furnish  writers  with 
new  images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may 
always  embellish  them  with  new  decorations. 


Numb.  99.    Tuesday,  October  16, 1763. 

Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis*  ovio* 

But  in  the  glorious  enterprize  he  dy'd.    addison. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind,  to 
judge  of  actions  by  the  event.  The  same  at- 
teinptSy  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  but  ter- 
minated by  different  success,  produce  different 
judgments  :  they  who  attain  their  wishes,  never 
want  celebrators  of  their  wisdom  and  their  vir- 
tue ;  and  they  that  miscarry,  are  quickly  disco- 
vered to  have  been  defective  not  only  in  mental 
but  in  moral  qualities.  The  world  will  never  be 
7onop  without  some  good  te^^oTv\o  V'a&i^i  the  un- 
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happy;  th^b  red  fieuilts  are  immediately  detect- 
ed; and  if.  those  are  not  sufficient  to  sink  them 
mto  infamYy  an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will 
betoperadded:  he  that  fails  in  his  endeavours 
after  wealth  or  power,  will  not  long  retain  either 
honesty  or  courage. 

•  lliis  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  universal  practice,  that  it  seems  Ukewise  to 
have  infected  speculation :  so  few  minds  are  able 
to  separate  the  ideas  of  greatness  and  prosperity, 
ttat  even  Sir  William  Temple  has  determined, 
**  that  he  who  can  deserve  uie  name  of  a  hero, 
must  notonly  be  virtuous  but  fortunate.^ 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise 
and  blame,  none  have  suffered  oftener  than  pro- 
jectors, whose  rapidity  of  imagination,  and  vast- 
B0is  of  design,  raise  such  envy  in  their  fellow 
mortals,  that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fall,  and 
every  heart  exults  at  their  distresses :  yet  even  a 
projector  may  gain  favour  by  success ;  and  the 
tongue  that  was  prepared  to*  hiss,  then  endea- 
vours to  excel  others  in  loudness  of  applause. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakespeare,  deserted 
to  Aufidius,  the  Volscian  servants  at  first  insulted 
him,  even  while  he  stood  under  the  protection  of 
the  household  gods :  but  when  they  saw  that  the 
project  took  effect,  and  the  stranger  was  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of  them  very  judi- 
ciously observes,  "  that  he  always  thought  there 
was  more  in  him  than  he  could  think.*' 

Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  dif- 
ferent notice  taken  by  all  succeeding  times,  of 
the  •  two  great  projectors,  Catiline  and   Csesar. 
Both  formed  -the  same  project,  and  intended.  Vc> 
raise  themselves   to  power,  by  subvetViva^  \\v^ 

VOL.  XI.  Q   Q 
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commonwealth :  they  pursued  their  design,  per- 
haps, with  equal  abilities,  and  with  equal  virtue; 
but  Catiline  perished  in  the  field,  and  Csesar  re- 
turned from  Pharsalia  with  unlimited  authority: 
and  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the  earth 
has  thought  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison 
with  Ceesar ;  and  Catiline  has  been  never  men- 
tioned, but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to 
traitors  and  incendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the  power 
of  Asia  against  it :  but  after  the  world  had  been 
filled  with  expectation  and  terrour,  his  army  was 
beaten,  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Xerxes  has 
been  never  mentioned  without  contempt. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Greece  likewise  had 
her  turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  projector ;  who  in- 
vading Asia  with  a  small  army,  went  forward  in 
search  of  adventures,  and  by  his  escape  from 
one  danger,  gained  only  more  rashness  to  rush 
into  another :  he  stormed  city  after  city,  overran 
kingdom  after  kingdom,  fought  battles  only  for 
barren  victory,  and  invaded  nations  only  that  he 
might  make  his  way  through  them  to  new  inva- 
sions :  but  having  been  fortunate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projects,  he  died  with  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times; 
but  human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  every 
age  will  afford  us  instances  of  publick  censures 
influenced  by  events.  The  great  business  of  the 
middle  centuries,  was  the  holy  war ;  which  un- 
doubtedly was  a  noble  project,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  prosecuted  with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  been  cowVm^^N  WvxXv^  ^xdour  o( 
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the  European  heroes  only  hurried  them  to  de- 
struction ;  for  a  long  time  they  could  not  gain 
the  territories  for  which  they  fought,  and,  when 
at  last  gained,  they  could  not  keep  them :  their 
expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the  scoflP  of 
idleness  and  ignorance,  their  understanding  and 
their  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their  con- 
duct has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  cause  has  been 
defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  king  Ferdinand 
in  the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the 
sailors  with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expedition 
had  so  little  confidence  in  their  commander,  that 
after  having  been  long  at  sea  looking  for  coasts 
which  they  expected  never  to  find,  tiiey  raised  a 
general  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  return.  He 
found  means  to  sooth  them  into  a  permission  to 
continue  the  same  course  three  days  longer,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  descried  land. 
Had  the  impatience  of  his  crew  denied  him  a 
few  hours  of  the  time  requested,  what  had  been 
his  fate,  but  to  have  come  back  with  the  infamy 
of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  betrayed  the  king's 
credulity  to  useless  expences,  and  risked  his  life 
in  seeking  countries  that  had  no  existence  ?  how 
would  those  that  had  rejected  his  proposals,  have 
triumphed  in  their  acuteness !  and  when  would 
his  name  have  been  mentioned,  but  with  the 
makers  of  potable  gold  and  malleable  glass  ? 

The  last  royal  projectors  with  whom  the  world 
has  been  troubled,  were  Charles  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  Charles,  if  any  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  his  designs  by  his  mea- 
sures and  his  enquiries,  had  purposed  ^\%X  \.o  ^^- 
throne  the  Czar,  then  to  lead  \i\s  «itTcv^  \)cvxqjv\^ 

Q  q2 
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pathless  deserts  into  Chinas  tfaence  to  make  hii 
way  by  the  sword  through  the  whole  circuit  of 
Asia,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Turkey  to  unite 
Sweden  with  his  new  dominiona :  bat  this  mightj 
project  was  crushed  at  Pultowa;  and  Chailei 
has  since  been  considered  as  a  madman  by  those 
powers,  who  sent  their  ambassadors  to  sohctt  hii 
friendship,  and  their  generals  **  to  learn  under 
him  the  art  of  war." 

The  Czar  found  employment  sufficient  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  amused  himself  in  digging 
canals,  and  building  cities ;  murdering  his  sub- 
jects with  insufferable  fatigues,  and  transplantiiig 
nations  from  one  comer  of  his  dominions  to  an- 
other, without  regretting  the  thousands  that  pe- 
rished on  the  way :  but  he  attained  his  end,  he 
made  his  people  formidable,  and  is  numbered  by 
fame  among  the  demi-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  san- 
guinary projects  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  and 
would  wish  rather  to  diminish  the  reputation  of 
their  success,  than  the  infamy  of  their  miscar- 
riages :  for  I  cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  has 
burned  cities,  wasted  nations,  and  filled  the  world 
with  horrour  and  desolation,  should  be  more 
kindly  regarded  by  mankind,  than  he  who  died 
in  the  rudiments  of  wickedness ;  why  he  that 
accomplished  wickedness  should  be  glorious, 
and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  should  be  cri- 
minal. I  would  wish  Caesar  and  Catiline,  Xer- 
xes and  Alexander,  Charles  and  Peter,  huddled 
together  in  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  projectors,  to 
whom   I  would  wiWin^^  e,cycifi.\VY^tA  mankind; 
whose  ends  are  geneiaW^  \a.\As^^,  ^sjAl  ^^s«fc 


hbouri  aM  ianooent;  w)ioai<»tearcliiiigofitnew 
pfliiren.  oC  natnie,  or  contriving  new  w<Hrk8  of 
•It;  but  vbo  an  yet  perteeatea  with  incessant 
obfoqtiy^  and  whom  the  ttniyMMtl  ccmtampt  with 
i^kn  they  are  treated^  often  debaia  from  that 
neeeM  whieh.  their  industry  woidd  obtam,  if  it 
were  permitted  fo  act  without  opposition. 

niey  who  fiad  themsdiFes  ineuned  U) '  censure 
new  nndertakingily  only  because  they  are  new/ 
should  ooniuder^  that  uie-foUy  of  pngeetion  is 
Tfiy  4Mddoniriibe  folly  of  a  fool^  it  is  commonly 
tte  ebnilitioft  of  a  capacious  mmd,  crowded  with 
ymspf  of  knowledge,  and  heated  with  intense- 
nese  4B  diought;  it  proceeda  often  from  the  con- 
sdodinest  or  unooimnoa  powers^  from  the  con- 
ibbmce  of  those,  wbio  hairing  alr^idy  done  much, 
ate  easily  Detsbaded  that  ther  can  do  more. 
When  Rowley  had  completed  the  onerjy  he  at- 
tempted the  perpetual  motion ;  when  boyle  had 
exhausted  the  secrets  of  vulgar  chymistry,  he 
tamed  his  thoughts  to  the  work  of  transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities 
which  have  the  fairest  claim  to  veneration,  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  greatness  of  design :  it  was 
said  of  Catiline,  **  immoderatUy  ineredibilia,  nimis 
aUa  semper  ewpiehai**  Projectors  of  all  kinds 
agree  in  their  intellects,  though  they  differ  in 
thdbr  morals ;  they  all  fail  by  attempting  things 
beyond  their  power,  by  despising  vu^r  attain- 
ments, and  aspiring  to  performances  to  which 
perhaps  nature  has  not  proportioned  the  force  of 
man :  when  they  fail,  therefore,  they  fail  not  by 
idleness  or  timidity,  but  by  rash  adventure  and 
fruitless  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  mewwVW.  olXfcxi  mve.- 
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carry,  we  may  reasonably  expect ;  yet fr6m  such 
men,  and  sucn  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  parts  of  nature  which  lie  yet 
waste,  and  the  invention  of  those  arts  which  are 
yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  life.  If  they  are, 
therefore,  universally  discouraged,  art  and  dis- 
covery can  make  no  advances.  Whatever  is  at- 
tempted without  previous  certainty  of  success, 
may  be  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst 
narrow  minds  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author 
to  censure  and  contempt;  and  if  the  liberty  of 
laughing  be  once  indulged,  every  man  will  laugh 
at  what  he  does  not  understand,  every  project 
will  be  considered  as  madness,  and  every  great 
or  new  design  will  be  censured  as  a  project*  Men, 
unaccustomed  to  reason  and  researches,  think 
every  enterprize  impracticable,  which  is  extended 
beyond  common  effects,  or  comprises  many  in- 
termediate operations.  Many  that  presume  to 
laugh  at  projectors,  would  consider  a  flight 
through  the  air  in  a  winged  chariot,  and  the 
movement  of  a  mighty  engine  by  the  steam  of 
water,  as  equally  the  areams  of  mechanic  lunacy; 
and  would  hear,  with  equal  negligence,  of  the 
union  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  by  a  canal,  and 
the  scheme  of  Albuquerque,  the  viceroy  of  the 
Indies,  who  in  the  rage  of  hostili^  had  contrived 
to  make  Egypt  a  barren  desert,  by  turning  the 
Nile  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
failed  to  perform  more  than  those  who  never  de- 
viate from  the  common  roads  of  action :  many 
valuable  preparations  of  chymistry  are  supposed 
to  have  risen  from  unsuccessful  enquiries  after 
the  grand  elixir;  it *w> Viiet^ioit^,  Y^^t  to  encou- 
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nge  thoie  wha  endearour  to  enlavgo  the  power 
of  art,  sinca  they  often  socceed  beyond  expecta- 
tion; and  when  they  CeuI,  may  sometimes  benefit 
tiie  world  even  by  ueir  miscaniages. 


NiTifB.  lOS.    SatubdaTi  Oelofter  S7,  1759. 

CbiMteMiijMBNilist»«oii}Mjwrafti?  jvt. 

What  ia  ibe  condoct  of  oar  Hfis  spptttB 

80  w«Q  detlgn'd,  lo  Inckilj  began* 

Bat  wbaa  we  bave  oar  yMi,  we  wUi  aadone  ? 

DBTDBN. 

TO  XB8  ADTBKTUBSB. 
SIB, 

I  have  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
Hy  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small. 
I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and 
despised  by  those,  who  having  more  money, 
thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myself.  I  did 
not,  however,  suffer  my  resentment  to  instigate 
me  to  any  mean  arts  of  supplantation,  nor  my 
eagerness  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indi- 
rect methods  of  gain;  I  pursued  my  business 
with  incessant  assiduity,  supported  by  the  hope 
of  being  one  day  richer  than  those  who  con- 
temned me ;  and  had,  upon  every  annual  review 
of  my  books,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  for- 
tune increased  beyond  my  expectation. 

In  a  few  years  my  industry  and  probity  were 
fully  recompensed,  my  wealui  was  really  great, 
and  my  reputation  for  wealth  still  greater.  I 
had  large  warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and 
considerable  sums  in  the  publick  funds ;  I  was 
caressed  upon  the  Exchange  b^j  l3ci^  xc^s^V  ^\^- 
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nent  merchants ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  com- 
mon council;  was  solicited  to  engage  in  all 
commercial  undertakings;  was  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  becoming  in  a  short  time  one  of  the 
directors  of  a  wealthy  company,  and,  to  com- 
plete my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expen- 
sive happiness  of  fining  for  sheriff. 

Riches,  you  know,  easily  produce  riches: 
when  I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  1 
had  no  longer  any  obstruction  or  opposition  to 
fear;  new  acquisitions  were  hourly  brought 
within  my  reach,  and  I  continued  for  some  years 
longer  to  heap  thousands  upon  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate 
in  the  country,  and  to  close  my  life  in  retirement 
From  the  hour  that  this  design  entered  my  ima- 
gination, I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  employment 
every  day  more  oppressive,  and  persuaded  my- 
self that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to  perpetual  at- 
tention, and  that  my  health  would  soon  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  torment  and  distraction  of  exten- 
sive business.  I  could  image  to  myself  no  hap- 
piness, but  in  vacant  jollity,  and  uninterrupted 
leisure ;  nor  entertain  my  friends  with  any  other 
topic,  than  the  vexation  and  uncertainty  of  trade, 
and  the  happiness  of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myself  to  the  thoughts  of 
ceasing  to  get  money  ;  and  though  I  was  every 
day  enquiring  for  a  purchase,  I  found  some  rea- 
son for  rejecting  all  that  were  offered  me ;  and, 
indeed,  had  accumulated  so  many  beauties  and 
con  veniencies  in  m^  vd^^of  l\ve  »^ot  where  I  was 
AiaJJy  to  be  \iapp^,  t)^^.x.,  ^^V-^^,  ^^nr^^^ 
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-"-  might  have  been  travelled  over  without  discovery 
"3  of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  defective 
^  in  some  particular. 

<      Thus  I  went  on,  still  talking  of  retirement,  and 

^  still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  friends  began  to  laugh 

-  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trifle  longer 

with  my  own  inclinations ;  an  estate  was  at  length 

a  purchased,  I  transferred  my  stock  to  a  prudent 

9  young  man  who  had  married  my  daughter,  went 

■  down  into  the  country,  and  commenced  lord  of 

■  a  spacious  manor. 

Here  for  some  time  I  found  happiness  equal 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  the  old  house 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  best  architects,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
closed it  with  palisades,  planted  long  avenues  of 
trees,  filled  a  greenhouse  with  exotick  plants, 
dug  a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the 
old  moat. 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvements 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  see  the  show.  I 
entertained  my  visitors  with  great  liberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  showed  them  my  apart- 
ments, laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decora- 
tions, and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  some 
and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied:  but  how  little  can  one  man 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another !  The  time  was 
now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and  splendour 
could  no  longer  make  me  pleased  with  myself. 
I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architect 
was  exhausted ;  I  had  added  one  convenience 
to  another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wish  or 
to  design ;  I  had  laid  out  m^  ^idKft&,  ^^wj^r.^ 
my  park,  and  completed  toj  -^^Xiet^w^^N  ^'^^ 
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what  now  remained  to  be  done  ?  what,  but  to 
look  up  to  turrets,  of  which,  when  they  were 
once  raised  I  had  no  further  use,  to  range  over 
apartments  where  time  was  tarnishing  the  fur- 
niture, to  stand  by  the  cascade  of  which  I 
scarcely  now  perceived  the  sound,  and  to  v^ratch 
the  growth  of  woods  that  must  give  their  shade 
to  a  distant  generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begQD 
and  ended :  the  happiness  that  I  have  been  so 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  because  it  hafl 
been  procured ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room, 
till  I  am  weary  of  myself;  I  ride  out  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  in  the  centre  of  my  estate,  from 
whence  all  my  lands  lie  in  prospect  round  me; 
I  see  nothing  that  I  have  not  seen  before,  and 
return  home  disappointed,  though  I  knew  that  1 
had  nothing  to  expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  ac 
customed  to  rise  early  in  the  morning :  and  re 
member  the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  nig) 
came  so  soon  upon  me,  and  obliged  me  for  a  fe 
hours  to  shut  out  affluence  and  prosperity, 
now  seldom  see  the  rising  sun,  but  to  "  tell  hir 
with  the  fallen  angel,  **  how  I  hate  his  bean: 
I  awake  from  sleep  as  to  languor  or  impris 
ment,  and  have  no  employment  for  the  first  h 
but  to  consider  by  what  art  I  shall  rid  mysel 
the  second.     I  protract  the  breakfast  as  loii 
I  can,  because  when  it  is  ended  I  have  no  ca 
my  attention,  till  I  can  with  some  degree  of 
cency  grow  impatient  for  my  dinner.     If  I  < 
dine  all  my  life,  I  should  be  happy ;    I  ea 
because  I  am  hungi'^ ,  W\.  \i^c^\i%^  I  am 
tJas  I  the  time  q\\\ck\^  corner  ^\v^tl 
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Br;  and  so  ill  does,  my  ooiutitatkm 
inclinatioiiy  that  I  cannot  bear  strong 
ren  hours  must  thea  be  endured  be- 
sup;  but  supper  comes  at  last^llie 
ne  as  it  is  in  a  short  time  succeeded 

r.  Adventurer,  is  the  happiness,  the 
Ich  seduced  me  from  the  duties  of  a 
ffe.  I  shall  be  told  by  those  who 
Tatiye,  that  there  are  many  means  of 
msement,  and  many  schemes  of  use- 
lent,  which  I  da  not  appear  ever  to 
;  and  that  nature  and  art  have  pro- 
ires  by  which,  ^thout  the  drudgery 
iisiness,  the  active  may  be  engaged, 
soothed,  and  the  social  entertained. 
ts,  sir,  I  have  tried.  When  first  t 
don  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to 
my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and 
ny  kennel  with  dogs,  and  my  stable 
:  but  a  little  experience  showed  me, 
istruments  of  rural  felicity  would  af- 
gratifications.  I  never  shot  but  to 
irk,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was 
8  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  could  dis- 
isick  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
If  of  pity  for  the  animal  whose  peace- 
fensive  life  was  sacrificed  to  our  sport, 
ideed,  always  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
for  my  horse,  who  had  been  bred 
,  did  not  always  regard  my  choice 
eed  or  way,  but* leaped  hedges  and 
is  own  discretion,  and  hurried  me 
he  dogs,  to  the  great  dvvemoxv^i\s!>:^ 
rtsmen.      His  eagetneiia  cA  \fv«WL\^ 
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once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river ;  and  I  had  lei- 
sure to  resolve  in  the  water,  that  I  would  nem 
hazard  my  life  again  for  the  destruction  of  t ! 
hare.  ^ 

I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  bf 
the  direction  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  t 
closet  elegantly  furnished.  You  will,  perhapi, 
be  suiprised  when  I  shall  tell  you,  that  wlilen 
once  I  nad  ranged  them  according  to  their  sins, 
and  piled  them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  had 
received  all  the  pleasure  which  they  could  gite 
me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite  in  myself  any  cu- 
riosity after  events  which  have  been  long  pasted, 
and  in  which  I  can  therefore  have  no  inteieit; 
I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether  Tolly 
or  Demosuienes  excelled  in  oratory,  wfaethcr 
Hannibal  lost  Itsdy  by  his  own  negligence  or  the 
corruption  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  no  skill 
in  controversial  learning,  nor  can  conceive  why 
so  many  volumes  should  have  been  written  upon 
questions,  which  I  have  lived  so  long  and  so 
happily  without  understanding.  I  once  resolved 
to  go  through  the  volumes  relating  to  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  but  found  them  so 
crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  less  than  a  month 
I  desisted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to  supply  my 
deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent  salary  to  a 
skilful  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  for 
some  time  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  of  visits 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen ;  but  though 
they  are  easily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine 
than  they  can  find  at  any  other  house,  I  am  not 
much  relieved  by  lYievT  cowN^t^^lvon;  they  have 
no  skill  in  commerce  oi  xN^^  ^voO«a,  ^wWV-s^'i 
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no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  families  or  the 
factions  of  the  country ;  so  that  when  the  first 
civilities  are  over,  they  usually  talk  to  one  another, 
and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  company. 
Though  I  cannot  drink  myself,  I  am  obliged  to 
encourage  the  circulation  of  the  glass;  their 
mirth  grows  more  turbulent  and  obstreperous ; 
and  before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  am 
sick  with  disgust,  and  perhaps  reproached  with 
my  sobriety,  or  by  some  sly  insinuations  insulted 
as  a  cit. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I 
am  condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be 
happy  by  imitation;  such  is  the  happiness  to 
which  I  pleased  myself  with  approaching,  and 
which  I  considered  as  the  chief  end  of  my  cares 
and  my  labours.  I  toiled  year  after  year  with 
cheerfulness,  in  expectation  of  the  happy  hour 
in  which  I  might  be  idle :  the  privilege  of  hap- 
piness is  attained,  but  has  not  brought  with  it 
the  blessing  of  tranquillity.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

MEBOATOR. 


Numb.  107.    Tuesday,  November  13, 1753. 

Suhjudice  lis  est* hob. 

And  of  their  vain  disputings  find  no  end.        francis. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  find 
the  appearance  of  wisdom  more  easily  attained 
by  questions  than  solutions,  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  world  is  divided  by  such  difference 
of  opinion ;  and  why  men,  equally  reasonable, 
and  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not  always  think 
in  the  same  manner? 

With  regard  to  simple  pToposv\!\OTV^,viVv^^fe'^^ 

VOL,  XI.  R  a 
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terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
comprehended  at  once,  there  is  such  an  uni- 
formity of  sentiment  among  all  human  beings; 
that,  for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  no- 
tions were  supposed  to  be  innate,  or  necessarily 
coexistent  with  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  it  being 
imagined,  that  universal  agreement  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  invariable  dictates  of  the 
universal  parent. 

In  questions  diffuse  and  compounded,  this  si- 
milarity of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  ex- 
pected. At  our  first  sally  into  the  iutellectua 
world,  we  all  march  together  along  one  straight 
and  open  road ;  but  as  we  proceed  further,  and 
wider  prospects  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fix« 
upon  a  different  scene ;  we  divide  into  variooi 
paths,  and,  as  we  move  forward,  are  still  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other.  As  a  questior 
becomes  more  complicated  and  involved,  anc 
extends  to  a  greater  number  of  relations,  dis- 
agreement of  opinion  will  always  be  multiplied 
not  because  we  are  irrational,  but  because  wean 
finite  beings,  furnished  with  different  kinds  o 
knowledge,  exerting  different  degrees  of  atten 
tion,  one  discovering  consequences  which  escajM 
another,  none  taking  in  the  whole  concatenatioi 
of  causes  and  effects,  and  most  comprehending 
but  a  very  small  part,  each  comparing  what  In 
observes  with  a  different  criterion,  and  each  re 
ferring  it  to  a  different  purpose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  sec 
only  a  small  part,  should  judge  erroneously  o; 
the  whole  ?  or  that  they,  who  see  different  anc 
dissimilar  patts,  ^\vo\3\i  V^^^^  dv^ferently  from 

»h  other? 
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Whatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  va- 
•ious  appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or 
ieformity ;  thus  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed, 
:he  plant  which  the  physician  gathers  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  and  "  a  general,''  says  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
*  will  look  with  pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a  fit 
place  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  might  be  de- 
cided in  battle,  which  the  farmer  will  despise  as 
t)leak  and  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pasturage, 
Qor  fit  for  tillage." 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question,  pro- 
ceed commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener 
in  selecting  herbs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  look- 
ing on  the  plain ;  they  bring  minds  impressed 
with  different  notions,  and  direct  their  enquiries 
to  different  ends ;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary 
conclusions,  and  each  wonders  at  the  other's 
absurdity. 

We  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  or  of- 
fended when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opi- 
nion, because  we  very  often  differ  from  ouiselves. 
How  often  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do  not  always 
remark ;  because  the  change  b  sometimes  made 
imperceptibly  and  gradually,  and  the  last  convic- 
tion effaces  all  memory  of  the  former :  yet  every 
[nan  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  take  a 
survey  of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a  slight  re- 
trospection, be  able  to  discover,  that  his  mind  has 
suffered  many  revolutions ;  that  the  same  things 
liave  in  the  several  parts  of  his  life  been  con- 
lemned  and  approved,  pursued  and  shunned : 
ind  that  on  many  occasions,  even  when  his  prac- 
tice has  been  steady,  his  mind  has  been  wavering, 
ind  he  has  persisted  in  a  scheme  of  ^^Iv^'Ql^ 
"ather  because  he  feared  the  ceTi%^i^  ^1  Ss^rw^- 


their  accounts  gf  human  life,  which 
before  the  reader  in  English  proae. 

PosidippuB,  a  comick  poet,  utte 
plaint:  "  Through  which  of  the  pat! 
eligible  to  pass?  In  pubtick  aasem' 
bates  aad  troublesome  afiturs :  domes 
are  haunted  with  anxieties;  in  thi 
labour ;  on  the  sea  is  terrour :  in  a  i 
he  that  has  money  must  live  in  fi 
wants  it  must  pine  in  distreBS :  are  ] 
you  are  troubled  with  suspicions  ;  ar 
you  languish  in  solitude ;  cfaildien  i 
and  a  cnildleBs  life  is  a  state  of  dest 
time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  fol^,  ai 
are  loaded  with  infirmity.  This 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  ner 
being,  or  immediately  to  lose  it." 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  pre 

PrwiHinniiB  haa   U\A   TioForB  us        n> 
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of  life.     In  publick  assemblies  are  houours  and 
transactions  of  wisdom :   in  domestick  privacy  is 
stillness  and  quiet :  in  the  country  are  the  beau- 
ties of  nature :  on  the  sea  is  the  hope  of  gain  :  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he  that 
is  poor  may  keep  his  poverty  secret :  are  you 
married  ?  you  have  a  cheerful  house ;  are  you 
single  ?  you  are  unincumbered ;  children  are  objects 
of  affection,  to  be  without  children  is  to  be  with- 
out care :  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of  vigour, 
and  gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  by  piety.     It 
will,  therefore,  never  be  a  wise  man's  choice,  either 
not  to  obtain  existence,  or  to  lose  it ;  for  every 
state  of  life  has  its  felicity." 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  most  of  the 
questions  which  have  engaged  the  speculations 
of  the  enquirers  after  happiness;  and  though  they 
will  not  much  assist  our  determinations,  they  may, 
perhaps^  equally  promote  our  quiet,  by  showing 
that  no  absolute  determination  ever  can  be 
formed. 

Whether  a  publick  station,  or  private  life,  be 
desirable,  has  always  been  debated.  We  see 
here  both  the  allurements  and  discouragements 
of  civil  employments ;  on  one  side  there  is  trouble, 
on  the  other  honour ;  the  management  of  affairs 
is  vexatious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only  duty 
in  which  wisdom  can  be  conspicuously  displayed : 
it  must  then  still  be  left  to  every  man  to  choose 
either  ease  or  glory;  nor  can  any  general  pre- 
cept be  given,  since  no  man  can  be  happy  by 
the  prescription  of  another. 

Thus,  what  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippus, 
"  that  they  are  occasions  of  fatigue,"  and  by 
Metrodorus,  '*  that  they  aie  o\>i^cX&  ^^  ^^sdCNSJs^^ 

R  n  d 
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is  equally  certain;  but  whether  they  will  give 
most  pain  or  pleasure,  must  depend  on  their 
future  conduct  and  dispositions,  on  many  causes 
over  which  the  parent  can  have  little  influence: 
there  is,  therefore,  room  for  all  the  caprices  of 
imagination,  and  desire  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  hope  or  fear  that  shall  happen  to  predo- 
minate. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  al- 
ways likely  to  remain  with  regard  to  questions 
wherein  we  have  most  interest,  and  which  every 
day  affords  us  fresh  opportunity  to  examine :  we 
may  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide, 
because  our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  subject: 
we  see  a  little,  and  form  an  opinion ;  we  see 
more,  and  change  it. 

This  inconstancy  and  unsteadiness,  to  which 
we  must  so  often  mid  ourselves  liable,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance 
towards  those  who  cannot  accommodate  them- 
selves to  our  sentiments :  if  they  are  deceived, 
we  have  no  right  to  attribute  their  mistake  to 
obstinacy  or  negligence,  because  we  likewise 
have  been  mistaken;  we  may,  perhaps,  again 
change  our  own  opinion :  and  what  excuse  shall 
we  be  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  malignity 
conceived  against  him,  whom  we  shall  thfen  find 
to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  offended 
us  only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  errour  ? 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  re- 
sentment which  pride  naturally  raises  against 
opposition,  if  we  consider,  that  he  who  differs 
from  us,  does  not  always  contradict  us ;  he  has 
one  view  of  an  object,  and  we  have  another; 
each  describes  what  he  see^  n«\1\v  ecvual  fidelity, 
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and  each'  regulates  his  steps  by  his  own  eyes : 
one  man,  with  PosidippuSy  looks  on  celibacy 
u  a  state  of  gloomy  solitude^  without  a  partner 
m  joy,  or  a  craiforter  in  sorrow ;  the  other  con- 
wms  it,  with  Metrodoms,  as  a  state  free  from 
bcnmbrancesy  in  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
dioose  his  own  gratifications^  to  remove  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pleasure/ and  to  think 
of  nothing  but  merriment  and  diversion :  full  of 
these  notions  one  hastens  to  choose  a  wife,  and 
the  other  laughs  at  his  rashness,  or  pities  his 
ignorance ;  vet  it  is  possible  Ihat  each  is  right, 
rot  that  eacn  is  right  only  for  himself. 

■life  is  not  the  object  of  science:  we  see  a 
little,  very  little;  and  what  is  beyond  we  only 
can  conjecture.  If  we  enquire  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  we  receive  smaS  satisfaction; 
some  have  travelled  life  without  observation,  and 
some  willingly  mislead  us.  The  only  thought, 
therefore,  on  which  we  can  repose  with  comfort, 
8  that  which  presents  to  us  the  care  of  Pro- 

idence,  whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole-  of  things, 

nd  under  whose  direction  all  involuntary  errours 

ill  terminate  in  happiness. 


rMB.»108.     Saturday,  November  17,  1753^ 

NtlbUt  ewn  itmu/  oeeidit  hrevii  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetuo  una  dormienda.  catullus. 

When  once  the  short-liv'd  mortal  dies, 

A  night  eternal  seals  his  ejes.  audison. 

ay  have  been  observed  by  every  reader,  that 
\  are  certain  topicks  which  never  are  ex- 
ed.     Of  some  images  and  sentiments  the 
of  man  may  be  said  to  "be  e.\i"wao\a^\\  N^. 
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meets  them^  however  often  they  oocur,  with  the 
same  ardour  which  a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of 
his  mistress,  and  parts  from  them  with  the  same 
regret  when  they  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  descriptions  which  the 
poets  have  transcribed  from  each  other,  and 
their  successors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end 
of  time ;  which  will  continue  to  engage,  or,  at 
the  French  term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagination,  at 
long  as  human  nature  shall  remain  the  same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  spring,  we  knot 
that  the  zephyrs  are  about  to  whisper,  that  the 
groves  are  to  recover  their  verdure,  the  linneti 
to  warble  forth  their  notes  of  love,  and  theflocb 
and  herds  to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with  flowen: 
yet,  who  is  there  so  insensible  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  so  little  delighted  with  the  renovation  of 
the  world,  as  not  to  feel  his  heart  bound  at  the 
mention  of  the  spring  ? 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantick  scene, 
all  is  stillness,  silence,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  of 
the  grove  cease  their  melody,  the  moon  towers 
over  the  world  in  gentle  majesty,  men  forget 
their  labours  and  their  cares,  and  every  passion 
and  pursuit  is  for  a  while  suspended.  All  this 
we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it  repeated  without 
jveariness ;  because  such  is  generally  the  life  of 
man,  that  he  is  pleased  to  think  on  the  time 
when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his  con- 
dition. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  covert, 
we  know  that  we  shall  find  what  we  have  already 
seen,  a  limpid  brook  murmuring  over  pebbles,  a 
bank  diversified  with  flowers,  a  green  arch  that 
excludes  the  sun,  aiw^  ^  Tk»x>a^  ^^v.  ^.V^ded 
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li  myrtles ;  yet  who  can  forbear  to  enter  the 
ising  gloom,  to  enjoy  coolness  and  privacy, 
I  gratify  himself  once  more  by  scenes  with 
ich  nature  has  formed  him  to  be  delighted  ? 
tf  any  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapt- 
to  our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  when- 
r  they  solicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  without 
iting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind  :  such  is 

comparison  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  dura- 
i  of  a  flower,  a  thought  which  perhaps  every 
ion  has  heard  warbled  in  its  own  language, 
m  the  inspired  poets  of  the  Hebrews  to  our  own 
es ;  yet  this  comparison  must  always  please, 
:ause  every  heart  feels  its  justness,  and  every 
ir  confirms  it  by  example* 
5uch,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  directs  us 
ise  the  present  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a 
tant  time,  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we 
lU  reach :  this  every  moralist  may  venture  to 
ulcate,  because  it  will  always  be  approved, 
1  because  it  is  always  forgotten. 
This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by 
;uments  more  powerful  than  the  dissertations 
moralists :  we  see  men  pleasing  themselves 
h  future  happiness,  fixing  a  certain  hour  for 
5  completion  of  their  wishes,  and  perishing 
ne  at  a  greater  and  some  at  a  less  distance 
m  the  happy  time ;  all  complaining  of  their 
appointments,  and  lamenting  that  they  had 
Fered  the  years  which  hea^^en  allowed  them, 
pass  without  improvement,  and  deferred  the 
ncipal  purpose  of  their  lives  to  the  time  when 
'  itself  was  to  forsake  them* 

t  is  not  only  uncertain,  whether,  tKtow^*^ 
casuaities  and  dangers  vj\v\c)a.  W^^V  Nicsfc.^^^ 
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of  man,  we  ohall  be  able  to  reach  the  time  ap-   j  ] 
pointed  for  happiness  or  wisdom ;  but  it  is  likely, 
that  whatever  now  hinders  us  from  doing  that 
which  our  reason  and  conscience  declare  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  will  equally  obstruct  us  in  times 
to  come.     It  is  easy  for  the  imagination,  operat- 
ing on  things  not  yet  existing,  to  please  itself 
with  scenes  of  unmingled  felicity,  or  plan  out 
courses  of  uniform  virtue;  but  good  and  evil  are 
in  real  life   inseparably   united;  habits   grow 
stronger  by  indulgence;  and  reason   loses  her 
dignity,  in  proportion  as  she  has  oftener  yielded 
to  temptation :  "  he  that  cannot  live  well  to-day," 
says  Martial,  ^*  will  be  less  qualified  to  live  well 
to-morrow." 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good, 
every  human  being  seems  to  be  convinced;  yet 
this  uncertainty  is  voluntarily  increased  by  un- 
necessary delay,  whether  we  respect  external 
causes,  or  consider  the  nature  of  our  own  minds. 
He  that  now  feels  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes 
to  regulate,  his  life  according  to  his  reason,  is 
not  sure  that,  at  any  future  time  assignable,  he 
shall  be  able  to  rekindle  the  same  ardour;  he 
that  has  now  an  opportunity  offered  him  of  break- 
ing loose  from  vice  and  folly,  cannot  know,  but 
that  he  shall  hereafter  be  more  entangled,  and 
struggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  it. 

We  are  so  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to 
our  own  disadvantage,  that  we  will  always  ima- 
gine the  perspicacity  of  our  judgment  and  the 
strength  of  our  resolution  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  grow  less  by  time ;  and,  therefore,  con- 
clude,  that  the  will  to  pursue  laudable  purposes, 
will  be  always  seconded  \>'^  xltve^QNRw. 
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But,  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculat- 
ing the  strength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  uncertainty  of  that  life  in  which  they  must 
be  employed :  we  see  every  day  the  unexpected 
death  of  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  we  see 
new  graves  hourly  opened  for  men  older  and 
younger  than  ourselves,  for  the  cautious  and  the 
careless,  the  dissolute  and  the  temperate,  for 
men  who,  like  us,  were  providing  to  enjoy  or  im- 
prove hours  now  irreversibly  cut  off:  we  see  all 
this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  let  year  glide  after 
year  in  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
their  projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  little 
emotion  in  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  attention  by  uncommon  cir- 
cumstances. I,  like  every  other  man,  have  out- 
lived multitudes,  have  seen  ambition  sink  in  its 
triumphs,  and  beauty  perish  in  its*  bloom ;  but 
have  been  seldom  so  much  affected  as  by  the 
fate  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I  began 
to  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a 
lucrative  profession ;  but  having  suffered  his 
imagination  to  be  fired  by  an  unextinguishable 
curiosity,  he  grew  weary  of  the  same  dull  round 
of  life,  resolved  to  harass  himself  no  longer  with 
the  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his 
business  and  his  profit,  and  enjoy  for  a  few  years 
the  pleasures  of  travel.  His  friends  heard  him 
proclaim  his  resolution  without  suspecting  that 
he  intended  to  pursue  it :  but  he  was  constant  to  ^ 
his  purpose,  and  with  great  expedition  closed  his 
accounts  and  sold  his  moveables,  '^^^•afcA.  ^  1«« 
days  in  bidding  farewell  to  \\vs  coxa^^wixv^^^sv^ 
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with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantick  chhrabf, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  What- 
ever place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modem 
history,  whatever  region  art  or  natnre  had  distin- 
guished, he  determined  to  visit:  full  of  design 
and  hope,  he  landed  on  the  continent ;  his  friendi 
expected  accounts  from  him  of  the  new  scenes 
that  opened  in  his  progress,  but  were  informed 
in  a  few  days,  that  Euryalus  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
that  state  whence  none  ever  shall  return;  and 
can  now  only  benefit  his  friends,  by  remaining 
to  their  memories  a  permanent  and  efficacioas 
instance  of  the  blindness  of  desire,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  all  terrestrial  good.  But  perhaps 
every  man  has,  like  me,  lost  an  Euryalus,  has 
known  a  friend  die  with  happiness  in  his  grasp ; 
and  yet  every  man  continues  to  think  himself 
secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  future  time  of 
leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have 
finally  omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  other  frailties 
inherent  in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring 
to  another  time,  what  cannot  be  done  without 
endurance  of  some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some 
pleasure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome 
or  suppressed ;  there  will  always  be  something 
that  we  shall  wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  never- 
theless unwilling  to  begin  :  but  against  this  un- 
willingness it  is  our  duty  to  struggle,  and  every 
conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  way  for  an 
easier  conquest:  custom  is  equally  forcible  to 
bad  and  good  ;  nature  will  always  be  at  variance 
with  reason,  but  w'\\\  lOo^xwyt^WblY  as  she  is 
often  er  subdued. 
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The  ooamon  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is 
more  shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  be^ 
trayed  to  it  by  ^rrour,  but  admits  it  by  negligence. 
Of  the  instability  of  life,  the  weakest  understand- 
ing never  thinks  wrong,  though  the  strongest 
often  omits  to  tllink  jni^y :  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  always  ready  to  inform  us  of  ottr  real 
state ;  but  we  refuse  to  listen  to  their  sugges- 
tionS)  because  we  feel  our  hearts  unwilling  to 
obey  them :  but,  surelt,  nothing  is  more  unwor- 
thy of  a  reasonable  bemg,  than  to  shut  his  eyes, 
when  he  sees  the  road  which  he  is  commanded 
to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  with  fewer  re- 
proaches from  himself:  nor  could  any  motive  to 
tenderness,  except  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  all  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  dispose  us 
to  pity  those  who  thus  consign  themselves  to 
voluntsyry  ruin. 


Numb.  111.    Tuesday,  November  27,  1753. 


QiUB  nonfecimus  ipgi, 


Vix  ea  noatrtt  voco,  ovid. 

The  deeds  of  long  descended  ancestors 

Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  burs.      dry  den. 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present 
condition  of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive, 
that  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  of 
some  to  bewail,  and  of  others  to  solace  them ; 
and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in  danger  of  seeing  a 
common  enemy,  who  shall  attempt  to  depreciate 
the  few  pleasures  and  felicities  which  nature  has 
allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confess,  that  1  have  someXXx^v^^  ^^ccv- 

VOL,   XI,  %  s 
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ployed  my  thoughts  in  examining  the  pretensions 
that  are  made  to  happiness,  by  the  splendid  and 
envied  condition  of  life ;  and  have  not  thought 
the  hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I  have  detect- 
ed the  imposture  of  counterfeit  advantages,  and 
found  disquiet  lurking  under  false  appearances 
of  gaiety  and  greatness. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragick  poet,  that  "  est  miter 
nemo  niH  comparatus,*  *^  no  man  is  miserable, 
but  as  he  is  compared  with  others  happier  than 
himself:"  this  position  is  not  strictly  and  philo- 
sophically true.  He  might  have  said,  with  rigo- 
rous propriety,  that  no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is 
compared  with'the  miserable ;  for  such' is  the  state 
of  this  world,  that  we  find  in  it  absolute  misery, 
but  happiness  only  comparative ;  we  may  incnr 
as  much  pain  as  we  can  possibly  endure,  though 
we  can  never  obtain  as  much  happiness  as  we 
might  possibly  enjoy. 

Yet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our 
miseries  are  merely  comparative :  we  are  often 
made  unhappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real 
evil,  but  by  the  absence  of  some  fictitious  good; 
of  something  which  is  not  required  by  any  real 
want  of  nature,  which  has  not  in  itself  any  power 
of  gratification,  and  which  neither  reason  nor 
fancy  would  have  prompted  us  to  wish,  did  we 
not  see  it  in  the  possession  of  others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be 
prescribed,  but  an  impartial  enquiry  into  the  real 
worth  of  that  which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It 
is  well  known,  how  much  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  eye,  is  decewe^V  \)^  ^\^\a.wc^\  "svxvd^x^erhaps, 
it  will  be  found,  iWX-  oi  m'^\v^\\sv?v.^v\v^^>^vi^^^^^ 
It  maybe  do\ibl^d,v4V^V\\e\\\vt\W>L>«^^\^^^^.^^^ 
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sesses  them  has  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  lot. 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction, 
no  man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  con- 
fer upon  himself ;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to 
be  considered,  whether  the  want  of  that  which 
can  never  be  gained,  may  not  easily  be  endured. 
It  is  true,  that  if  we  consider  the  triumph  and 
delight  with  which  most  of  those  recount  their 
ancestors  who  have  ancestors  to  recount,  and 
the  artifices  by  which  some  who  have  risen  to 
unexpected  fortune  endeavour  to  insert  them- 
selves into  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  in- 
clined to  fancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be 
had  by  inheritance,  or  that  all  the  excellencies 
of  a  line  of  progenitors  are  accumulated  on  their 
descendant.  Reason,  indeed,  will  soon  inform 
us,  that  our  estimation  of  birth  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  that  dead  ancestors  can  have  no 
influence  but  upon  imagination :  let  it  then  be 
examined,  whether  one  dream  may  not  operate 
in  the  place  of  another ;  whether  he  that  owes 
nothing  to  forefathers,  may  not  receive  equal 

Eleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  owing  all  to 
imself ;  whether  he  may  not,  with  a  little  medi- 
tation, find  it  more  honourable  to  found  than  to 
continue  a  family,  and. to  gain  dignity  than  trans- 
mit it ;  whether,  if  he  receives  no  dignity  from 
the  virtues  of  his  family,  he  does  not  likewise 
escape  the  danger  of  being  disgraced  by  their 
crimes ;  and  whether  he  that  brings  a  new  name 
into  the  world,  has  not  the  convenience  of  play- 
ing the  game  of  life  without  a  stake,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  much  though  he  W&  xvcAJwcci!^: 
to  lose, 

s  s2 
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There  k  another  opinion  concerning  hap- 
piness, which  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
universality,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal 
reason  be  disputed.  The  pretensions  to  ances- 
tral honours  many  of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  see 
to  be  ill-grounded ;  but  all  agree  to  celebrate 
the  advantage  of  hereditary  riches,  and^  to  con? 
sider  those  as  the  minions  of  fortune,  who  are 
wealthy  from  their  cradles,  whose  estate  is ''  m 
fum  porta  labore,  sed  reUcta  f*  ^*  the  acquisitioii 
of  another,  not  of  themselves;''  and  whom  a 
father's  industry  has  dispensed  from  a  laborioie 
attention  to  arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  life  as  fancy  shall  direct  them. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous,  capaUe 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without 
hesitation,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing; 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  left  at  large 
to  the  exercise  of  religious  and  social  duties, 
without  the  interruption  of  importunate  avoca- 
tions. 

But,  since  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which 
is  the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to 
another  the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  consider, 
what  state  is  best  adapted  to  human  nature  in  its 
present  degeneracy  and  frailty.  And,  surely,  to 
far  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient, 
that  they  should  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties 
be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  that 
they  should  be  driven  on  by  necessity  through 
the  paths  of  life  with  their  attention  confined  to 
a  stated  task,  that  they  may  be  less  at  l^ure  tp 
deviate  into  m\ac\v\fti  ^xxJsv^  ^"^iSX  tA  ^^\t^. 

When  we  obaetve  \)ti^\\N^'s^  xA  'Oci^^R).^«^Q£xs^^^ 
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ample  inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  direc- 
tion, what  do  we  discover  that  can  excite  our 
envy?  Their  time  seems  not  to  pass  with  much 
applause  from  others,  or  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves :  many  squander  their  exuberance  of  for- 
tune in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  have  no 
other  use  of  money  than  to  inflame  their  passions, 
9iid  riot  in  a  wide  range  of  licentiousness ;  others, 
less  criminal  indeed,  but  surely  not  much  to  be 
praised,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  up  to  trifle, 
are  employed  every  morning  in  finding  expedi- 
ents to  rid  themselves  of  the  day,  chase  pleasure 
through  all  the  places  of  publick  resort,  fly  from 
London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  London,  with- 
out any  other  reason  for  changing  place,  but  that 
they  go  in  quest  of  company  as  idle  and  as 
vagrant  as  themselves,  always  endeavouring  to 
raise  some  new  desire,  that  they  may  have  some- 
thing to  pursue,  to  kindle  some  hope  which  they 
know  will  be  disappointed,  changing  one  amuse- 
ment for  another  which  a  few  months  will  make 
equally  insipid 9  or  sinking  into  languor  and 
disease  for  want  of  something  to  actuate  their 
bodies  or  exhilarate  their  minds. 

Whoever  has  frequented  those  places,  where 
idlers  assemble  to  escape  from  solitude,  knows 
that  this  is  generally  the  state  of  the  wealthy ; 
and  from  this  state  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  be 
debarred.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  total  idle- 
ness :  he  that  should  be  condemned  to  lie  torpid 
and  motionless,  "  would  fly  for  recreation,"  says 
South,  "  to  the  mines  and  the  galleys ;"  and  it 
is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune  find  employment 
for  those,  who  would  not  have  kxvQiv?\iV!LQ^  \Ri 
procure  it  for  themselves. 

s  s  3 
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Hd^  whoee  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisitioii 
or  improrement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  eacapei 
the  insipidity  of  indtffiarenoe,  ajid  thetedious^eM 
of  inactivity,  but  gains  enjo3nsients  wholly  un- 
known to  tnose,  who  live  lazily  on  the  toil  of 
others ;  for  life  affords  no  higher  pleasure  thtn 
that  of  surmounting  difficulties,  passing  from  one 
step  of  success  to  another,  forming  new  wishes, 
and  seeing  them  gratified.  He  that  labours  in 
any  great  or  laudable  undertaking,  has  his 
fatigues  first  supported  by  hope,  and  afterwards 
rewarded  by  joy;  he  is  always  moving  to  a  cer- 
tain end,  and  when  he  has  attained  it,  an  end 
snore  distant  invites  him  to  a  new  pursuit. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  always  happen,  that  dili- 
gence is  fortunate ;  the  wisest  schemes  are  broken 
by  unexpected  accidents ;  the  most  constant  per- 
severance sometimes  toils  through  life  without  a 
recompence;  but  labour,  though  unsuccessful, 
is  more  eligible  than  idleness;  he  that  prosecutes 
a  lawful  purpose  by  lawful  means,  acts  always 
with  tlie  approbation  of  his  own .  reason ;  he  is 
animated  through  the  course  of  his  endeavours 
by  an  expectation  which,  though  not  certain,  he 
knows  to  be  just ;  and  is  at  last  comforted  in  his  * 
disappointment,  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
not  failed  by  his  own  fault. 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  affords 
us  most  opportunities  of  gaining  our  own  esteem; 
and  what  can  any  man  infer  in  his  own  favour 
from  a  condition  to  which,  however  prosperous, 
he  contributed  nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and 
weakest  of  the  species  would  have  obtained  by 
the  same  right,  had  he  ha^i^eued  to  be  the  son 
of  the  same  father  t 
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I  To  strive  with  difEculties,  and  to  conquer 
1  them,  is  the  highest  human  felicity ;  the  next  is, 
I  to  strive,  and  deserve  to  conquer :  but  he  whose 
life  has  passed  without  ^  contest,  and  who  can 
boast  neither  suc^fts  nor  merit,  can  survey  him- 
self only  as  a  useless  filler  of  existence ;  and  if 
he  is  content  with  his  own  character,  must  owe 
hiB  satisfaction  to  insensibility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  right- 
ly, when  he  directed  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
hands  of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superiour 
powers  the  determination  of  our  lot : 

Permittes  ipds  erpeniere  Numimbus,  guid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rdfusque  sit  utile  nostris  : 
Cariar  est  illis  honto  quam  sibL 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  Pow'rs  above ; 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want 
In  goodness  as  in  greatness  they  excel : 
Ah  !  tliat  we  lov'd  ourselves  but  half  so  well. 

DBYDBN. 

What  state  of  life  admits  most  happiness,  is 
uncertain ;  but  that  uncertainty  ought  to  repress 
the  petulance  of  comparison,  and  silence  the 
murmurs  of  discontent. 


Numb.  115.    Tuesday,  December  11,  1753. 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique*  bob. 

All  dare  to  write,  who  can  or  cannot  read. 

They  who  have  attentively  considered  the  history 
of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its  peculiar 
character.    At  one  time,  no  desire  is  felt  but  for 
mihtary  honours ;  every  sumiaet  ^w^%\i^^2S«^ 
and  siefces,  and  the  world  Vr  ffiVe^N^^  ^«?^:^ 
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bloodshed,  and  devastation :  this  sanguinair 
fury  at  length  subsides,  and  nations  are  divided 
into  factions,  by  controversies  about  points  that 
will  never  be  decided.  Men  then  grow  weary  of 
debate  and  altercation,  and  apply  themselves  to 
the  arts  of  profit;  trading  companies  are  formed^ 
manufactures  improved,  and  navigation  extend- 
ed ;  and  nothing  is  any  longer  thought  on,  bat 
the  increase  and  preservation  of  property,  the 
artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the  pleasures  of 
spending  it. 

The  present  age,  if  we  consider  chiefly  the 
state  of  our  own  country,  maybe  styled  with  great 
propriety  The  Age  cf  Authors;  for,  perhaps, 
there  never  was  a  time  in  which  men  of  all 
degrees  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of  education,  of 
every  profession  and  employment,  were  posting 
with  ardour  so  general  to  the  press.  The  pro- 
vince of  writing  was  formerly  left  to  those,  who  ' 
by  study,  or  appearance  of  study,  were  supposed  I 
to  have  gained  knowledge  unattainable  by  the 
busy  part  of  mankind ;  but  in  these  enlightened 
days,  every  man  is  qualified  to  instruct  every 
other  man :  and  he  that  beats  the  anvil,  or  guides 
the  plough,  not  content  with  supplying  corporal 
necessities,  amuses  himself  in  the  hours  of  leisure 
with  providing  intellectual  pleasures  for  his 
couutrvmen. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  other 
cavils,  complaints  have  been  made  by  every  gene- 
ration :  but  though  it  may,  perhaps,"  be  true,  that 
^\X  all  limes  more  have  been  willing  than  have 
1  von  ;\Mo  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
i  loving.  tV.;\tx\\fe  0LO^i\\vd^Ac.^  X^'^vysvi,  ^^  Ike  pre- 

,„=-  ;  r.T    r..CC    VCTG   eVvI   V;V'(VVoJX<i*\.  VCV  WXiAX^^Vt-^  ^>Cj^  *NSS 
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brmer  period :  for  so  widely  is  spread  the  itch 
>f  literary  praise,  that  almost  every  man  is 
in  author,  either  in  act  or  in  purpose :  has 
either  bestowed  his  favours  on  the  publick,  or 
iirithholds  them,  that  they  may  be  more  season- 
ibly  offered,  or  made  more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was 
considered  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands 
>f  men;  the  ladies  contented  themselves  with 
private  virtues  and  domestick  excellence ;  and  a 
female  writer,  like  afemale  warrior,  was  consider- 
ed as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated, 
however  illustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  mo- 
tion, and  was,  therefore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at  with 
nronder,  than  countenanced  by  imitation.  But  as 
in  the  times  past  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation 
of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and  wielded  the 
battle-axe,  formed  encampments  and  wasted 
nations,  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  pro- 
duced a  generation  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who 
with  the  spirit  of  their  predecessors  have  set 
masculine  tyranny  at  defiance,  asserted  their 
claim  to  the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  re- 
solved to  contest  the  usurpations  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who 
are  authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  power  of  executing  their  intentions ; 
prhose  performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not  the 
confidence,  however  impatient  of  nameless  ob- 
scurity, to  solicit  openly  the  assistance  of  the 
printer.  Among  these  are  the  innumerable  corre- 
spondents of  pubhck  papers,  who  are  always  of- 
fering assistance  whicn  no  man  mWiee^vi^^ 
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complain  loudly  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance 
of  authors,  lament  their  insensibility  of  their  own 
interest,  and  fill  the  coffee-houses  with  dark 
stories  of  performances  by  eminent  hands,  which 
have  been  offered  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  of 
Writing  can  be  properly  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  It  is  said,  that  every  art 
is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the  rewards  con- 
ferred upon  it ;  a  position  from  which  a  stranger 
would  naturally  infer,  that  literature  was  now 
blessed  with  patronage  far  transcending  the  can- 
dour or  munificence  of  the  Augustan  age,  that 
the  road  to  greatness  was  open  to  none  but 
authors,  and  that  by  writing  alone  riches  and' 
honour  were  to  be  obtained. 

But  since  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other 
competitors,  are  very  little  disposed  to  favour 
one  another,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  at  a 
time  when  every  man  writes,  any  man  will 
patronize  ;  and  accordingly,  there  is  not  one  that 
I  can  recollect  at  present,  who  professes  the  least 
regard  for  the  votaries  of  science,  invites  the  ad- 
dresses of  learned  men,  or  seems  to  hope  for  re- 
putation from  any  pen  but  his  own. 

The  cause,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  paper,  must  re- 
main a  secret ;  nor  can  I  discover,  whether  we 
owe  it  to  the  influences  of  the  constellations,  or 
the  in  temperature  of  seasons  :  whether  the  long 
continuance  of  the  wind  at  any  single  point,  or 
intoxicating  vapours  exhaled  from  the  earth, 
have  turned  our  nobles  and  our  peasants,  our 
soldiers  and  traders,  out  tcv^iv  'dx\d  ^omen,  all 
into  wits,  philosop\\eTs,  aivd  -wrvX^ct^. 
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is,  indeed,  of  more  importance  to  search  out 
:ure  than  the  cause  of  this  intellectual  ma- 
;  and  he  would  deserve  well  of  this  country, 

instead  of  amusing  himself  with  conjectural 
ilations,  should  find  means  of  persuading 
Deer  to  inspect  his  steward's  accounts,  or 
r  the  rural  mansion  of  his  ancestors,  who 
I  replace  the  tradesman  behind  his  counter, 
send  back  the  farmer  to  the  mattock  and 
ail. 

ineral  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to  re- 
r  themselves.  By  the  constitution  of  ancient 
►t,  the  priesthood  was  continually  increas- 
till  at  length  there  was  no  people  beside 
selves ;  the  establishment  was  then  dissolv- 
nd  the  number  of  priests  was  reduced  and 
id.  Thus  among  us,  writers  will  perhaps 
ultiplied,  till  no  readers  will  be  found,  and 

the  ambition  of  writing  must  necessarily 

• 

t  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus 
lally  effected,  and  the  evil  should  be  stopped, 
be  possible,  before  it  raises  to  so  great  a 
t,  I  could  wish  that  both  sexes  would  fix 
:houghts  upon  some  salutary  considerations, 
1  might  repress  their  ardour  for  thatreputa- 
vhich  not  one  of  many  thousands  is  fated  to 
1. 

t  it  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  re- 
nted, that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  pro- 
ualifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  ex- 
for  the  arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power 
parting  to  mankind  something  necessary  to 
lown.  A  man  uneducated  ox  xx^dXsXXrx^^ 
omctimes  start  a  useM  t\iO\]L^\X.,  QtT«i^^'^ 
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alucky  di9caveryy  or  obtain  by  chance  some  secret 
of  natare,  or  some  intelligence  of  facts,  of  whid 
the  most  enlightened  mind  may  be  ignorant,  and 
which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  though  l^  a  rude  and 
unskilful  communication^  than  to  lose  for  efer 
by  suppressing  it. 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea ;  for  d 
the  innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  hare 
overflowed  the  nation,  scarce  one  has  made  anj 
addition  to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more 
than  a  transposition  of  common  sentiments  and 
a  repetition  of  common  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  enquired,  when  the  man 
who  feels  an  inclination  to  write,  may  venture  to 
suppose  himself  properly  qualified ;  and,  since 
every  man  is  inclined  to  think  well  of  lus  own 
intellect,  by  what  test  he  may  try  his  abilities, 
without  hazarding  the  contempt  or  resentment  of 
the  publick. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  writer,  is  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  undertakes  to 
treat ;  since  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not 
know,  nor  can  properly  undertake  to  instract 
others  while  we  are  ourselves  in  want  of  instruc- 
tion. The  next  requisite  is,  that  he  be  master 
of  the  language  in  which  he  deUvers  his  senti- 
ments :  if  he  treats  of  science  and  demonstra- . 
tion,  that  he  has  attained  a  style  clear,  pure,  ner- 
vous, and  expressive ;  if  his  topicks  be  inrobable 
and  persuasory,  that  he  be  able  to  reccMnmend 
them  by  the  superaddition  of  elegance  and 
imagery,  to  display  the  colours  of  varied  diction, 
and  pour  forth  the  musick  of  modulated  periods. 

If  it  be  again  eivc\\ivt^^,  x^^o^  '^h.at  i^rinciplcs 
""ny  man    sliaW  coucVw^^  xJftaN.  ^^  ^-mxXs.  ^nshj. 
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powers,  it  may  be  readily  answered,  that  no  end 
IS  attained  but  by  the  proper  means ;  he  only 
can  rationally  presume  that  he  understands  a 
subject,  who  has  read  and  compared  the  writers 
that  have  hitherto  discussed  it,  familiarized  their 
arguments  to  himself  by  long  meditation,  con- 
sulted the  foundations  of  different  systems,  and 
separated  truth  from  errour  by  a  rigorous  exa- 
mination. 

In  like  manner,  he  only  has  a  right  to  suppose 
that  he  can  express  his  thoughts,  whatever  they 
are,  with  perspicuity  or  elegance,  who  has 
carefully  perused  the  best  authors,  accurately 
noted  their  diversities  of  style,  diligently  selected 
the  best  modes  of  diction,  and  familiarized  them 
by  long  habits  of  attentive  practice. 

No  man  is  a  rhetorician  or  philosopher  by 
chance.  He  who  knows  that  he  undertakes  to 
write  on  questions  which  he  has  never  studied, 
may  without  hesitation  determine,  that  he  is 
about  to  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of  his 
reader,  and  expose  himself  to  the  derision  of 
those  whom  he  aspires  to  instruct ;  he  that  with- 
out forming  his  style  by  the  study  of  the  best 
models  hastens  to  obtrude  his  compositions  on  the 
publick,  may  be  certain,  that  whatever  hope  or 
flattery  may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  learned 
ear  with  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  wherever 
his  work  shall  be  received,  to  the  depravation  of 
taste  and  the  corruption  of  language. 
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Numb.  119.     Tuesday,  December  25, 1753. 

Latiils  regnes  avidum  domando 
SpiriUinif  quMtn  si  Lybiam  remotis 
Gadibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Pcsnus 

Serviat  uni,  OOR* 

By  virtue's  precepts  to  controul 

The  thirsty  cravings  of  the  soul. 

Is  over  wider  realms  to  reiga 

Unenvied  monarch,  tlian  if  Spain 

You  could  to  distant  Lyhia  join. 

And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine.         francu. 

When  Socrates  was  asked,  "which  of  mortal 
men  was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  gods  in 
happiness?"  he  answered,  "that  man  who  is  in 
want  of  the  fewest  things.'* 

In  this  answer,  Socrates  left  it  to  be  guessed 
by  his  auditors,  whether,  by  the  exemption  from 
want  which  was  to  constitute  happiness,  he 
meant  amplitude  of  possessions  or  contraction  of 
desire.  And,  indeed,  there  is  so  little*  difference 
between  them,  that  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
fessed the  inhabitant  of  a  tub  the  next  man  to 
the  master  of  the  world;  and  left  a  declaration 
to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  not  Alexander,  he 
should  wish  to  be  Diogenes. 

These  two  states,  however,  though  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  consequence,  differ 
widely  with  respect  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  attained.  To  make  great  acquisi- 
tions can  happen  to  very  few;  and  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  affairs,  to  many  it  will  be  inci- 
dent to  labour  without  reward,  and  to  lose  what 
they  already  possess  by  endeavours  to  make  it 
more:  somewVWaVw^^^NQ-axil^bvlvtles,  and  others 
^opportunities  to  ^.cc\xm\>^.■aX^  n^^-s^n^.    \\.\%  'Cjsnsx'^- 
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fore  happy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more 
certain  and  easy  road  to  plenty ;  every  man  may 
grow  rich  by  contracting  his  wishes,  and  by  quiet 
acquiescence  in  what  has  been  given  him,  supply 
the  absence  of  more. 

Yet  so  far  is  almost  every  man  from  emulating 
the  happiness  of  the  gods,  by  any  other  means 
than  grasping  at  their  power,  that  it  seems  to  be 
the  great  business  of  life  to  create  wants  as  fast 
as  they  are  satisfied.     It  has  been  long  observed 
by  moralists,  that  every  man  squanders  or  loses 
a  great  part  of  that  life,  of  which  every  man 
knows  and  deplores  the  shortness :  and  it  may 
be  remarked  with  equal  justness,  that  though 
every  man  laments  his  own  insufficiency  to  his 
happiness,  and  knows  himself  a  necessitous  and 
precarious  being,  incessantly  soliciting  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  and  feeling  wants  which  his  own 
art  or  strength  cannot  supply ;  yet  there  is  no 
man,  who  does  not,  by  the  superaddition  of  un- 
natural cares,  render  himself  still  more  depen- 
dent ;  who  does  not  create  an  artificial  poverty, 
and  sufier  himself  to  feel  pain  for  the  want  of 
that,  of  which,  when  it  is  gained,  he  can  have  no 
enjoyment. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose 
part  of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and 
invisible,  and  many  an  hour  is  passed  before  we 
recollect  that  it  is  passing;  so  unnatural  desires 
insinuate  themselves  unobserved  into  the  mind, 
and  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  gaining 
upon  us,  till  the  pain  which  they  give  us  awakens 
as  to  notice.  No  man  is  sufficiently  vigilant  to 
take  account  of  every  mmutje  oi  \iv&  \\^^^  ^^  xa 
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time  likewbe  is  sacrificed  to  custom:  we  trifle, 
because  we  see  others  trifle ;  in  the  same  manner 
we  catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  desire; 
we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of  imaginary 
good,  and  begin  to  bustle  in  the  same  chace,  lest 
greater  activity  should  triumph  over  us. 

It  is  true  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
many  things  become  necessary,  which,  perhap., 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  superfluous ;  and  that 
many  things  ftot  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet  so 
useful  and  convenient,  that  they  cannot  easily 
be  spared.  I  will  make  yet  a  more  ample  and 
liberal  concession.  In  opulent  states,  and  regu* 
lar  governments,  the  temptations  to  wealth  and 
rank,  and  to  the  distinctions  that  foUowjthem,  are 
such  as  no  force  of  understanding  finds  it  easy 
to  resist. 

If,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed 
only  by  endeavours  after  wealth  and  honour; 
by  solicitude,  which  the  world,  whether  justly  or 
not,  considered  as  important ;  I  should  scarcely 
have  had  courage  to  inculcate  any  precepts  of 
moderation  and  forbearance.  He  that  is  engaged 
in  a  pursuit,  in  which  all  mankind  profess  to  be 
his  rivals,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  all 
mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  and 
will,  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  a  solitary  philosopher.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that 
the  accumulation  of  honest  gain  ought  to  be 
hindered,  or  the  ambition  of  just  honours  always 
to  be  repressed.  Whatever  can  enable  the  pos- 
sessor to  confer  any  benefit  upon  others,  maybe 
desired  upon  virtuous  principles ;  and  we  ought 
not  too  rashly  to  accu^  an^  man  of  intending  to 
conSne  the  influence o£  Vv\a  ^cc^\«vNi\wi^  XjiVxssiSK. 
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It  if  we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom 
we  find  among  those  that  fortune  permits 
rm  theirown  manners,  that  is  not  tormenting 
elf  with  a  wish  for  something,  of  which  all 
)leasure  and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at  the 
ent  of  attainment  ?  One  man  is  beggaring 
osterity  to  build  a  house,  which  when  finished 
3ver  will  inhabit ;  another  is  levelling  moun- 
to  open  a  prospect,  which  when  he  has  en- 
l  it,  he  can  enjoy  no  more ;  another  is  paint- 
ceilings,  carving  wainscot,  and  filling  his 
tments  with  costly  furniture,  only  that  some 
ibouring  house  may  not  be  richer  or  finer 
his  own. 

lat  splendour  and  elegance  are  not  desirable, 
not  so  abstracted  from  life  as  to  inculcate ; 
■  we  inquire  closely  into  the  reason  for  which 
are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them  valued 
ipally  as  evidences  of  wealth.  Nothing,  there- 
can  show  greater  depravity  of  understand- 
:han  to  delight  in  the  show  when  the  reality 
nting ;  or  voluntarily  to  become  poor,  that 
gers  may  for  a  time  imagine  us  to  be  rich, 
t  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more  tri- 
anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  are 
from  sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly 
^ated ;  who  are  wasting  their  lives  in  stra- 
18  to  obtain  a  book  in  a  language  which  they 
ot  understand ;  who  pine  with  envy  at  the 
rs  of  another  man's  parterre;  who  hover 
/^ultures  round  the  owner  of  a  fossil,  in 
\  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death;  and 
would  not  much  regret  to  see  a  street  in 
8,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  \yt  ^^\s.\^^'\sv 
mult 

T  T  3 
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He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages 
in  terms  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  has  con- 
versed but  litUe  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  their  studies,  and  a  few 
visits  to  their  assemblies,  would  inform  him,  that 
nothing  is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and 
caprice  can  give  it  value;  nor  any  thing  of  so 
little  use,  but  that  by  indulging  an  idle  compe- 
tition or  unreasonable  pride,  a  man  may  make  it 
to  himself  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely;  without  in- 
curring the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every 
man  to  repel  when  they  invade  his  mind ;  or  ^ 
he  admits  them,  never  to  allow  them  any  greater 
influence  than  is  necessary  to  give  petty  employ- 
ments the  power  of  pleasing,  and  diversify  the 
day  with  slight  amusements. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  object,  will 
always  be  able  to  interrupt  tranquillity.  What 
we  believe  ourselves  to  want,  torments  us  not  m 
proportion  to  its  real  value,  but  according  to  the 
estimation  by  which  we  have  rated  it  in  our  own 
minds ;  in  some  diseases,  the  patient  has  been 
observed  to  long  for  food,  which  scarce  any  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  would  in  health  have  com- 
pelled him  to  swallow ;  but  while  his  organs  were 
thus  depraved,  the  craving  was  irresistible,  nor 
could  any  rest  be  obtained  till  it  was  appeased 
by  compliance.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  ir- 
regular appetites  of  the  mind :  though  they  are 
often  excited  by  trifles,  they  are  equally  disquiet- 
ing with  real  wants ;  the  Roman,  who  wept  at 
the  death  of  his  lamprey,  felt  the  same  degree  of 
sorrow  that  extorta  teoi^  ow  other  occasions. 

Inordinate  deaites,  oi'w\\^Ve^t\Aiv^^^wsL'^\\sy 
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be  repressed  upon  a  yet  higher  consideration; 
they  must  be  considered  as  enemies  not  only  to 
happiness  but  to  virtue.  There  are  men,  among 
those  commonly  reckoned  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  who  spare  no  stratagems  to  remove  a  com- 
petitor at  an  auction,  who  will  sink  the  price  of 
a  rarity  at  the  expence  of  truth,  and  whom  it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet. 
These  are  faults,  which  the  fraternity  seem  to 
look  upon  as  jocular  mischiefs,  or  to  think  excused 
by  the  violence  of  temptation :  but  I  shall  always 
fear  that  he  who  accustoms  himself  to  fraud  in 
little  things,  wants  only  opportunity  to#practice 
it  in  greater ;  ''  he  that  has  hardened  himself  by 
killing  a  sheep,"  says  Pythagorus,  ^'will  with  less 
reluctance  shed  the  blood  of  a  man/' 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  real  use, 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  rational  being.  There 
are  few  things  which  can  much  conduce  to  hap- 
piness, and,  therefore,  few  things  to  be  firdently 
desired.  He  that  looks  upon  die  business  and 
bustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with 
which  Socrates  surveyed  the  fair  sit  Athens,  will 
turn  away  at  last  with  his  exclamation,  '^  How 
many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not  want!*' 


Numb.  120.     Saturday,  December  29,  1753, 


I     "F     I  I  I        I 


Ultima  semper 


Expectania  dies  homini,  dicique  beatus 

Ante  (Mtum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debeU        ovin. 

Bat  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Cau  be  concluded  blest  before  be  die.  addisoh  . 

The  numerous  miseries  of  bum^XL  \A^  Xnssn^  ^^- 
torted  in  all  ages  an  unvvet&a\  coto^'wsvV..   ''Vt^r 
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wiseRt  of  men  terminated  all  his  experiments  in 
search  of  happiness,  by  the  mournful  confession, 
that  "  all  is  vanity ;"  and  the  ancient  patriarchs 
lamented,  that "  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage  were 
few  and  evil." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topick  on  which  it  is  more 
superfluous  to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any 
assertion  of  which  our  own  eyes  will  more  easily 
discover,  or  our  sensations  more  frequently  im- 
press the  truth,  than,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of 
man,  that  our  present  state  is  a  state  of  danger 
and  infelicity. 

When  we  take  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
life,  what  does  it  present  us  but  a  chaos  of  unhap- 
piness,  a  confused  and  tumultuous  scene  of 
labour  and  contest,  disappointment  and  defeat? 
If  we  view  past  ages  in  tiie  reflection  of  history, 
what  do  they  offer  to  our  meditation  but  crimes 
and  calamities  ?  One  year  is  distinguished  by  a 
famine,  another  by  an  earthquake:  kingdoms 
are  made  desolate,  sometimes  by  wars,  and  some- 
times by  pestilence ;  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
interrupted  al  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  a  ty- 
rant, at  another  by  the  rage  of  the  conqueror. 
The  memory  is  stored  only  with  vicissitudes  of 
evil ;  and  the  happiness,  such  as  it  is,  of  one  part 
of  mankind,  is  found  to  arise  commonly  from 
sanguinary  success,  from  victories  which  confer 
upon  them  the  power,  not  so  much  of  improving 
life  by  any  new  enjoyment,  as  of  inflicting  misery 
on  others,  and  gratifying  their  own  pride  by  com- 
parative greatness. 

But  by  him  that  examined  life  with  a  more 
close  attention,  the  happiness  of  the  world  will 
be  /bund  still  less  t\\aii  V\.  a.^^^^x^.    \ts.  ^<s«jk&W 
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of  publick  prosperity,  or  to  use  terms 
roper,  in  some  intermissions  of  calamity, 
ral  diffusion  of  happiness  may  seem  to 
ead  a  people ;  all  is  triumph  and  exul- 
joUity  and  plenty ;  there  are  no  publick 
id  dangers,  and  ^'  no  complainings  in  the 
*'  But  the  condition  of  individuals  is  very 
tended  by  this  general  calm;  pain  and 

and  discontent  still  continue  their  ba- 
the silent  depredation  goes  incessantly 
1 ;  and  the  grave  continues  to  be  filled 
victims  of  sorrow* 

:hat  enters  a  gay  assembly,  beholds  the 
ilness  displayed  in  every  countenance, 
ds  all  sitting  vacant  and  disengaged,  with 
It  attention  than  to  give  or  receive  plea- 
ould  naturally  imagine  that  he  had  reached 
the  metropolis  of  felicity,  the  place  sacred 
ness  of  heart,  from  whence  all  fear  and 
r  were  irreversibly  excluded.  Such,  in- 
we  may  often  find  to  be  the  opinion  of 
who  from  a  lower  station  look  up  to  the 
xnd  gaiety  which  they  cannot  reach;  but 
.  there  of  those  who  frequent  these  luxu- 
issemblies,  that  will  not  confess  his  own 
aess,  or  cannot  recount  the  vexations  and 
ses  that  prey  upon  the  lives  of  his  gay 
nions? 

world,  in  its  best  state,  is  nothing  more 

larger  assembly  of  beings,  combining  to 
irfeit  happiness  which  they  do  not  feel, 
ying  every  art  and  contrivance  to  embel- 
Te,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition  from 
es  of  one  another. 

species  of  happiness  moat  o\>N\wve»  \xi  ^^ 
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ob8er?ation~of  otiiiersy  is  that  which 
upon  the  goods  of  fortane ;  yet  even  thii 
fictitioiis.  iniere  is  in  the  world  more 
Ihan  is  generally  imagined ;  not  only 
many  whose  possessions  are  large  hav 
still  lar|^y  and  many  measure -their  ^ 
the  gratifications  which  others  enjoy:  I 
nvmhers  are  pressed  by  real  necessiti 
it  is  their  cluef  amUtion  to  conceal, 
forced  to  purchase  the  appearance  of  con 
and  cheerfulness  at  the  expence  of  ma 
forts  and  conyenienices  of  life. 

Many,  however^  are  confessedly  rich,  a: 
more  are  sufficiently  removed  from  all  d 
real  poverty :  but  it  has  been  lon^  ago  n 
that  money  cannot  purchase  quiet;  the 
of  mankind  can  promise  themselyes  no  ei 
from  that  discord  or  suspicion,  by  wl 
sweetness  of  domestick  retirement  is  de 
and  must  alwa3r8  be  even  more  exposed 
same  degree  as  they  are  elevated  aboy 
to  the  treachery  of  dependents,  the  cal 
defamers,  and  the  violence  of  opponent 

Affliction    is  inseparable  from  our 
state;  it  adheres  to  all  the  inhabitant 
world,  in  different  proportions  indeed, 
an  allotment  which  seems  very  little  r 
by  our  own  couduct. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  some  swelling  n 
that  every  man's  fortune  was  in  his  own  po' 
prudence  supplied  the  place  of  all  other  d 
and  that  happiness  is  the  unfailing  cons 
of  virtue.  But,  surely,  the  quiver  of  < 
tence  is  aloied  w\\5ii  wiwj^,  "Q^^g^scAkl.  ^\ 
shield  of  humau  NitlMe,  \vw^«^^^  %^wb 
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Jias  been  hpaited^  k  held  up  in  vain : .  we  do  not 
always  sofier  by  our  crimes;  we  are  not  always 
protected.by  onr  innocence^. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
danger  of:  safiMing  by  the, crimes  of  others; 
efea  his,  goodness  may  raise  him.enemies  of  im- 
fdacable  malice  and  resttess  perseverance :  the 
good' man^  has  never  been  warranted  by  Heaven 
mm  the  tieachery  qS  friends,  the  disobedience 
fii  children,  or  the  duboAesty  of  a  wife;  he  may 
see  his  oares  made  nsdess  by  profusion,  his'  in- 
structions defeated  by  perrerseness,  and  his  Idnd- 
ness  rejected  by  ingratitude:  he  may  languish 
under  the  infamy  of  false  accusations,  or  perish 
leproachfully  b^  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortals,  to 
aU  mb  influences  of  natural  evil ;  his  harvest  is 
■not  spared  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the 
murrain;  his  house  flames  like  others  in  a  con- 
flagration ;  nor  have  his  ships  any  peculiar*power 
of  resisting  hurricanes :  his  mind,  however  ele- 
vated, inhabits  a  body  subject  to  innumerable 
casualties,  of  which  he  must  always  share  the 
dangers  and  the  pains ;  he  bears  about  him  the 
seeds  of  disease,  and  may  linger  away  a  great 
part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout  or 
stone ;  at  one  time  groaning  with  insufferable 
anguish,  at  another  dissolved  in  listlessness  and 
languor. 

From  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distri- 
bution of  misery,  the  moralists  have  always  de- 
rived one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments  for 
a  future  state ;  for  since  the  common  events  of 
the  present  life  happen  alike  to  th^  ^<^q^  ^^^s^. 
bad,  it  follows  from  the  justice  oi  Xltife  ^xv^x^^^ 
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Being,  that  there  must  be  another  state  of  ex- 
istence, in  which  a  jnst  letribution  shall  be  made, 
and  every  man  shall  be  happy  and  miserable  ac- 
cording to  his  works. 

The  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afford  some 
proof  of  a  fntore  state,  compared  as  well  with  the 
mercy  as  the  justice  of  God.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  imagined  that  Infinite  Benerolence  would 
create  a  being  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more 
than  is  here  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  na- 
ture to  prolong  pain  by  remembrance,  and  anti- 
cipate it  by  terrour,  if  he  was  not  designed  for 
something  nobler  and  better  than  a  state,  in 
which  many  of  his  faculties  can  serve  only  for 
his  torment :  in  which  he  is  to  be  importuned  by 
desires  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  many 
evils  which  he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to 
fear  many  which  he  shall  never  feel :  there  will 
surely  come  a  time,  when  every  capacity  of  hap- 
piness shall  be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched 
but  by  his  own  fault 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  chiefly  tha 
the  heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thonghti 
are  fixed  upon  a  better  state.  Prosperity,  al 
layed  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to  intox 
icate  the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  thi 
present  scene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation 
and  to  make  him  who  enjoys  affluence  an( 
honours-forget  the  hand  by  which  they  were  be 
stowed.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise,  tha 
by  affliction,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  ow 
imbecility,  or  taught  to  know  how  little  all  o« 
acquisitions  can  conduce  to  safety  or  to  quiet 
/ind  how  justly  we  tnvji^  ^scubc  to  the  superii 
tendance   of   a  highex   "?o^^\,  N)^Qk^^\^^i\w 
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which  in  the  wantonness  of  success  we  consi- 
dered as  the  attainments  of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an 
habitual  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  so- 
licit our  pursuit ;  and  this  consideration  can  be 
inculcated  only  by  atfliction.  "  O  Death !  how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee,  to  a  man  that 
lives  at  ease  in  his  possessions !"  If  our  present 
«tate  were  one  continued  succession  of  delights, 
or  one  uniform  flow  of  calmness  and  tranquillity, 
we  should  never  willingly  think  upon  its  end ; 
death  would  then  surely  surprise  us  as  "  a  thief  in 
the  night ;"  and  our  task  of  duty  would  remain 
unfinished,  till  "  the  night  came  when  no  mart 
can  work." 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felicity, 
we  may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by 
remembering,  that  they  are  no  particular  marks 
of  divine  displeasure :  since  all  the  distresses  of 
persecution  have  been  suffered  by  those  "of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;"  and  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  himself  was  "  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief!" 


Numb.  120.     Saturday,  January  19,  1754. 

Steriles  nee  legit  arenas 

Ut  caneret  paucis,  mendtque  hoc  pulvei'e  verum.         lucan. 

Canst  tltou  believe  the  vast  eternal  Mind 

Was  e'er  to  Syrts  and  Lybiati  sainds  confined? 

Tiiat  lie  would  choose  this  waste,  this  barren  groand, 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  around. 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  deseTls  dicr^xC^^. 

There  has  always  prevailed  atao^^  V)c\^V  ^'^A-  '^^ 

VOL.  XI,  u  \j 
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mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation,    . 
a  propensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights  of  re-   ■ 
tirement :  and  some  of  the  most  pleasing  com- 
positions produced  in  every  age  contain  descrip-   j 
tions  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  country 
life. 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  thus  ambitiously 
repeat  the  praises  of  solitude,  have  always  con- 
sideredy  how  much  they  depreciate  manlcind  by 
declaring,  that  whatever  is  excellent  or  desirabK 
is  to  be  obtained  by  departing  from  them  ;  that  the 
assistance  which  we  may  derive  from  one  another, 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils  which  we  have  to 
fear ;  that  the  kindness  of  a  few  is  overbalanced 
by  the  malice  of  many ;  and  that  the  protection  of 
society  is  too  dearly  purchased  by  encountering 
its  dangers  and  enduring  its  oppressions. 

These  specious  representations  of  solitary  hap- 
piness, however  opprobrious  to  human  nature, 
have  so  far  spread  their  influence  over  the  world, 
that  almost  every  man  delights  his  imagination 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  time  an  op- 
portunity of  retreat.  Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy 
retreat  only  in  imagination,  content  themselves 
with  believing,  that  another  year  will  transport 
them  to  rural  tranquillity,  ana  die  while  they  talk 
of  doing  what,  if  they  had  lived  longer,  they 
would  never  have  done.  But  many  likewise 
there  are,  either  of  greater  resolution  or  more 
credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  thus  secure  from  cares 
and  dangers  ;  and  retire  to  privacy,  either  that 
they  may  improve  their  happiness,  increase  their 
knowledge,  or  exalt  iVvevi  virtue. 

The  greater  part  oi  t\v^  ^^m\t^\^  ^'l  ^OC\\»dft, 
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i#  of -ftll  Other  elnaiCT  of  mankind,  hare  no  highe. 
nr  remoter  view,  than  the  present  gratification  oi 
heir  paiaions.  Of  these,  some,  haughty  and 
mpetuous,  fly  £rom  .society  only  because  they 
Cannot  bear  to  repay  to  others,  the  regard  -which 
themselves  exact;  and  think  no  state  of  life  eli- 
pble,  but  that  whiqh  pkces  them  out  of  the 
«ach.of  censtire  or  controul,  and  a£fords  them 
q^portnnities.of  living  in  a  perpetual  compliance 
fnth  their  own  inclinations,  without  the  necessity 
^  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other  man's 
ponvenience  or  opimon* 

There  are  others,  of  minds  more  delicate  and 
toder,  easUy  offended  bj  every,  deviation  from 
rectitude,  soon  disgusted  b^  ignorance  or  imperti- 
nence, and  always  expectmg  from  the  conver- 
sation of  mankind  more  elegance,  purity,  and 
ruth,  than  the  mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily 
fiord.    Such  men  are  in  haste  to  retire  from 
rossness,*  falsehood,  and  brutality;  and  hope  to 
id  in  private  habitations  at  least  a  i^gative  fe- 
rity, an  exemption  from  the  shocks  andpertur- 
tions  with  which  publick  scenes  are  contmually 
tressine  them. 

To  neither  of  the^e  votaries  will  solitude  afford 

t  content,  which  she  has  been  taught  so  la- 

ily  to  promise.    The  man  of  arrogance  will 

^kly  discover,  that  by  escaping  from  his  op- 

ents  he  has  lost  his  flatterers,  that  greatness 

)thing  where  it  is  not  seen,  and  power  nothing 

*e  it  cannot  be  felt :  and  he,  whose  faculties 

employed  in  too  close  an  observation  of 

gs  and  defects,  will  find  his  condition  very 

mended  by  transferring  his  atten!do\i^^si3^ 

» to  himaelf:  he  will  proYiohV^  ^^ooti  tissoiR^ 

u  V 
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back  in  quest  of  new  objects,  and  be  glad  to 
keep  his  captiousness  employed  on  any  character 
rather  than  his  own. 

Others  are  seduced  into  solitude  merely  by 
the  authority  of  great  names,  and  expect  to  find 
those  charms  in  tranquillity  which  have  allured 
statesmen  and  conquerors  to  the  shades :   these 
likewise  are  apt  to  wonder  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, for  want  of  considering,  that  those  whom 
they  aspire  to  imitate,  carried  with  them  to  their 
country  seats  minds  full  fraught  with  subjects  of 
reflection,  the  consciousness  of  great  merit,  the 
memory  of  illustrious  actions,  the  knowledge 
of  important  events,  and  the  seeds  of  mighty 
dosiiTus  to  be  ripened  by  future  meditation.    So- 
litude was  to  such  men  a  release  from  fat^e, 
and  an  opportunity  of  usefulness.     But  what 
can    retirement  confer  upon  him,  who  having 
done  nothing,  can  receive  no  support  from  his 
own  iiuportauce,  who  haying  known  nothing  can 
tiud  no  entertainment  in  reviewing  the  past,  and 
who  intending  nothing'  can  form  no  hopes  from 
prospects  of  the  future  ?     He  can,  surely,  take 
uo  wiser  course  than  that  of  losing  himself  again 
in  the  crowd,  and  filling  the  vacuities  of  his  mind 
wiih  the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  consider  solitude  as  the  parent  of  phi- 
losophy, and  retire  in  expectation  of  greater  in- 
timacies with  science,  as  Numa  repaired  to  the 
proves  when  he  conferred  with  Egeria.  These 
lu ou  have  not  always  reason  to  repent.  Some 
studies  require  a  contiuiied  prosecution  of  the 
saiuo  tniiu  of  thought,  such  as  is  too  oftea  in- 
tcirupicd  by  the  pettv  avocations  of  common 
lite;  sometimes, \vkovi\se,\v*\^  \i^^'fe'^T^^>iv^'^ 
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multiplicity  of  objects  be  at  once  present  to  the 
mind ;  and  every  thing,  therefore,  must  be  kept 
at  a  distance,  which  may  perplex  the  memory, 
or  dissipate  the  attention. 

But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  so- 
litude, its  application  must  be  attained  by  general 
converse.  He  has  learned  to  no  purpose,  that  is 
not  able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un- 
successfully, whojcannot  recommend  his  senti- 
ments by  his  diction  or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often 
much  facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  society: 
he  that  never  compares  his  notions  with  those  of 
others,  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts, 
and  very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  against  his  opinions :  he,  there- 
fore^  often  thinks  himself  in  possession  of  truth^ 
when  he  is  only  fondling  an  errour  long  since 
exploded.  He  that  has  neither  companions  nor 
rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always  applaud  his  own 
progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  performances, 
because  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled 
or  excelled  him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws  himself 
from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardour  extin- 
guished which  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled, 
and  take  the  advantage  of  secrecy  to  sleep, 
rather  than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  set  of  recluses, 
whose  intention  entitles  them  to  higher  respect, 
and  whose  motives  deserve  a  more  serious  consi- 
deration. These  retire  from  the  world,  not 
merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curiosity ;  but 
that  being  disengaged  from  comtsvow  e^iX^'Ss^NiwK^ 
may  employ  more  time  in  l\ve  dxiXAfc-feO^^  \0iNSi^^^2^*- 

XJ  u  S 
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that  they  may  regulate  their  actions  ivith  strictei 
vigilance,  ana  purify  their  thoughts  by  more  fire- 
quent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mor- 
tality, I  am  Car  from  preauming  myself  qualified 
to  give  directions.  On  him  that  appeara  "to 
pass  through  thiqgs  temporarVy''  with  no  othfv 
care  than  **  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,' 
I  look  with  such  veneration  as  indinea  me  to  ap* 
prove  his  conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a  minute 
examination  of  its  parts;  yet  I  could  never  fb^ 
bear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multi- 

E lying  aeducements,  and  stalking  forth  with  more 
ardened  effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw 
the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to  as- 
sert her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted 
perseverance  in  the  right.  Piety  practised  in 
solitude,  like  the  flower  diat  blooms  in  the  desert, 
may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  Heaven, 
and  delight  those  unhodied  spirits  that  survey 
the  works  of  God  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but 
it  bestows  no  assistance  upon  earthly  beings,  and 
however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet  wants 
the  sacred  splendour  of  beneficence. 

Our  Maker,  who  though  he  gave  us  such  va- 
rieties of  temper  and  such  difference  of  powers, 
yet  designed  us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly  in- 
tended, that  we  should  obtain  that  happiness  by 
different  means.  Some  are  unable  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  importunity,  or  the  impetuosity 
of  their  own  passions  incited  by  the  force  of 
present  temptations :  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  duty  to  fly  from  enemies  which  they  cannot 
conquer,  and  to  cuVCvv^\Ai,*va.  xJ^xvi  <^viiiscw  ^  ^sali- 
Uide,  that  Viitue  >n\v\c\v  \«»  \.^c>  vvi.\^\<^^  \a  ^v.\>^\^ 
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i  tempest  of  publick  life.  But  there  are 
lers,  whose  passions  grow  more  strong  and 
3gular  in  privacy ;  and  who  cannot  maintain 
uniform  tenour  of  virtue,  but  by  exposing 
iir  manners  to  the  publick  eye,  and  assisting 
I  admonitions  of  conscience  v^ith  the  fear  of 
iamy :  for  such,  it  is  dangerous  |to  exclude  all 
;nesses  of  th^ir  conduct  till  they  have  formed 
ong  habits  of  virtue,  and  weakened  their 
ssions  by  frequent  victories.  But  there  is  a 
;her  order  of  men  so  inspired  with  ardour, 
i  so  fortified  with  resolution,  that  the  world 
sses  before  them  without  influence  or  regard : 
ise  ought  to  consider  themselves  as  appointed 
i  guardians  of  mankind :  they  are  placed  in 
evil  world,  to  exhibit  publick  examples  of 
3d  life  :  and  may  be  said,  when  they  withdraw 
solitude,  to  desert  the  station  which  Provi- 
nce assigned  them. 

UMD.  128.     Sawbday,  January  26,  1754. 

llle  AniatTormm,  hie  dextrorsum  obit ;  unus  utrique 
Error,  ted  variis  illudit  partibus.  HOR. 

^hen  in  a  wood  we  leave  the  certain  way, 

3ne  erroar  fools  os,  tliough  we  yarious  stray, 

Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t'  other  side.  frakcis. 

is  common  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind, 
charge  each/  other  with  trifling  away  life : 
jry  man  looks  on  the  occupation  or  amusement 
his  neighbour  as  something  below  the  dignity 
our  nature,  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
ational  being. 

A  man  who  considers  the  paucity  of  iVv^^-iix^s* 
nature,  ami  who,  being  accyvrnxxVci^  \^\Cc\  n\v^ 
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variotw  meanA  by  which  all  manual  occupatioBS 
are  now  facilitated,  observes  what  numbers  are 
supported  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  would,  indeed, 
be  inclined  to  wonder,  how  the  multitudes  who 
are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  working 
either  for  themseWes  or  others,  find  business  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  The  greater  part  of 
mankind  neither  card  the  fieece,  dig  the  mine; 
fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the  harvest;  they 
neither  tend  herds  nor  build  houses ;  in  what 
then  are  they  employed  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  question^  which  a  distant 
prospect  of  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  an- 
swer«  'We  find  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled 
together  in  a  tumultuous  confusion,  with  haste 
in  their  motions,  and  eagerness  in  their  looks; 
but  what  they  have  to  pursue  or  avoid,  a  more 
minute  observation  must  inform  them. 

When  we  analyse  the  crowd  into  individuals,  it 
soon  appears  that  the  passions  and  imaginations 
of  men  will  not  easily  suffer  them  to  be  idle;  we 
see  things  coveted  merely  because  they  are  rare, 
and  pursued  because  they  are  fugitive ;  we  see 
men  conspire  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value  on  that 
which  is  worthless  in  itself,  and  then  contend  for 
the  possession.  One  is  a  collector  of  fossils,  of 
which  he  knows  no  other  use  than  to  show  them; 
and  when  he  has  stocked  his  own  repository, 
grieves  that  the  stones  which  he  has  left  behind 
him  should  be  picked  up  by  another.  The 
florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines  that  his  rival's 
beds  enjoy  the  same  showers  and  sunshine  with 
his  own.  This  man  is  hurrying  to  a  concert, 
only  lest  others  should  h^ive  heard  the  new  mu- 
sician before  him;  aiiol\vei\»\xx^\s.l^wfiL\cft^^^- 
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Lny  to  the  play,  because  he  fanoiea  himself  the 
itron  of  an  actress;  some  spend  the  morning 

consultations  with  their  tailor,  and  some  in 
rections  to  their  cook ;  some  are  forming  par- 
^s  for  cards,  and  some  laying  wagers  at  a  horse- 
co. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  some  of 
ese  lives  are  passed  in  trifles,  la  occupations  by 
hich  the  busy  neither  benefit  themselves  nor 
hers,  and  by  which  no  man  could  be  long  en- 
iged,  who.  seriously  considered  what  he  was. 
)ing,  or  had  knowledge  enough  to  compare  what 
^  is  with  what  he  might  be  made.  However,  as 
iople  who  have  the  same  inclination  generally 
)ck  together,  every  trifier  is  kept  in  countenance 
f  the  sight  of  others  as  unprofitably  active  as 
mself;  by  kindling  the  heat  of  oompetition,  he 
.  time  thinks  himself  important,  and  by  having 
is  mind  intensely  engaged,  he  is  secured  from 
eariness  of  himself. 

Some  degree  of  self-approbation  is  always  the 
iward  of  diligence ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
at  consider  the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty 
leasures,  as  a  more  happy  and  more  virtuous 
isposition,  than  that  universal  contempt  and 
aughty  negligence,  which  is  sometimes  asso* 
ated  with  powerful  faculties,  but  is  often  as- 
imed  by  indolence  when  it  disowns  its  nam^, 
ad  aspires  to  the  appellation  of  greatness  of 
kind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and 
dicule  is  the  most  ecisy  kind  of  wit:  let  it  be 
dded,  that  contempt  aftd  arrogance  is  the  easiest 
hilosophy.  To  find  some  objection  to  e^^v^ 
un^,  and  to  dissolve  in  petpe\xx^\?ivwi»!^^^^^'^ 
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pretence  that  occasions  are  wanting  to  call  forth 
actirity,  to  laugh  at  those  who  are  ridiculously 
busy  without  setting  an  example  of  more  rationsu. 
industry^  is  no  less  in  the  power  of  the  meanest 
than  of  the  highest  intellects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  such 
different  relations,  that  every  human  employ- 
menty  which  is  not  a  visible  and  immediate  act 
of  goodness,  will  be  in  some  respect  or  other 
subject  to  contempt:  but  it  is  true,  likewise, that 
almost  every  act,  which  is  not  directly  vicious,  is 
in  some  respect  beneficial  and  laudable.  "1 
often,"  says  Bruyere,  "  observe  from  my  window, 
two  beings  of  erect  form  and  amiable  counte- 
nance, endowed  with  the  powers  of  reason,  able 
to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  language,  and  convey 
their  notions  to  each  other.  They  rise  early  in 
the  morning,  and  are  every  day  employed  till 
sunset  in  rubbing  two  smootii  stones  togedier,  or, 
in  other  terms,  in  polishing  marble." 

"  If  lions  could  paint,"  says  the  fable,  "  in  the 
room  of  those  pictures  which  exhibit  men  van- 
quishing lions,  we  should  see  lions  feeding  upon 
men."  If  the  stonecutter  could  have  written 
like  Bruyere,  what  would  he  have  replied  ? 

"  I  look  up,"  says  he, "  every  day  from  my  shop, 
upon  a  man  whom  the  idlers,  who  stand  still  to 
gaze  upon  my  work,  often  celebrate  as  a  wit  and 
a  philosopher.  I  often  perceive  his  face  clouded 
with  care,  and  am  told  that  his  taper  is  some- 
times burning  at  midnight.  The  sight  of  a  man 
who  works  so  much  harder  than  myself,  excited 
my  curiosity.  I  heard  no  sound  of  tools  in  his 
apartment^  and,  therefore^  could  not  imagine 
what  he  was  doing;  \]iul'w«i^\.^\^^\.V>&\.,V3Balhe 
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was  writing  descriptions  of  mankind,  who  when 
he  had  described  them  would  live  just  as  they 
had  lived  before ;  that  he  sat  up  whole  nights  to 
change  a  sentence,  because  the  sound  of  a  letter 
was  too  often  repeated :  that  he  was  often  dis- 
quieted with  doubts,  obont  the  propriety  of  a 
word  which  every  body  understood;  that  he 
would  hesitate  between  two  expreasions  equally 
proper,  till  he  could  not  fix  his  choice  but  by 
consulting  his  friends ;  that  he  will  run  from  one 
end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  for  an  opportunity  of 
reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear ;  that  if  a  single 
line  is  heard  with  coldness  and  inattention,  he 
returns  home  dejected  and  disconsolate;  and 
that  by  all  this  care  and  labour,  he  hopes  only 
to  make  a  little  book,  which  at  last  will  teach 
BO  useful  art,  and  which  none  who  has  it  not 
will  perceive  himself  to  want,  I  have  often  won- 
dered for  what  end  such  a  being  as  this  was  sent 
into  the  world ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see  those 
who  live  thus  foolishly,  seized  by  an  order  of  the 
government,  and  obliged  to  labour  at  some  useful 
occupation." 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representa- 
tion, may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridiculous. 
He  that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human  beings 
rubbing  stones  together,  might  have  prolonged 
the  same  amusement  by  walking  through  the 
city,  and  seeing  others  with  looks  of  importance 
heaping  one  brick  upon  another;  or  by  rambling 
into  the  country,  where  he  might  observe  other 
creatures  of  the  same  kind  driving  in  pieces  of 
sharp  iron  into  the  clay,  or,  in  the  language  of 
men  less  enlightened,  ploughing  tiv^  ^^Xi^l, 

As  it  18  thus  easy  by  a  detail  oi  xoAxcoAfc  ^vi<»i:v^- 
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stances  to  make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  not 
difficult  ,by  an  aggregation  of  effects  to  make 
every  thing  great.  The  polisher  of  marble  may 
be  forming  ornaments  for  the  palaces  of  virtue, 
and  the  schools  of  science :  or  providing  tables 
on  which  the  actions  of  heroes  and  the  disco- 
veries of  sages  shall  be  recorded,  for  the  incite- 
ment and  instruction  of  future  generations.  The 
mason  is  exercising  one  of  the  principal  arts  by 
which  reasoning  beings  are  distinguished  from 
the  brute,  the  art  to  which  life  owes  much  of  its 
safety  and  all  its  convenience,  by  which  we  are 
secured  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
fortified  againilt  the  ravages  of  hostility ;  and  the 
ploughman  is  changing  the  face  of  nature,  dif- 
fusing plenty  and  happiness  over  kingdoms,  and 
compelling  the  earth  to  give  food  to  her  inhabi- 
tants. 

Greatness  and  littleness  are  terms  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  we  err  in  ouf  estimation  of  things, 
because  we  measure  them  by  some  wrong  stand- 
ard. The  trifler  proposes  to  himself  only  to 
equal  or  excel  some  other  trifler,  and  is  happy 
or  miserable  as  he  succeeds  or  miscarries  :  tiie 
man  of  sedentary  desire  and  unactive  ambition 
sits  comparing  his  power  with  his  wishes ;  and 
makes  his  inability  to  perform  things  impos- 
sible, an  excuse  to  himself  for  performing  no- 
thing. Man  can  only  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
own  actions,  by  making  his  power  the  test  of  his 
performance,  by  comparing  what  he  does  with 
what  he  can  do.  Whoever  steadily  perseveres 
in  the  exertion  of  all  his  faculties,  does  what  is 
great  with  Tes\i^e\.\o\v\m^<^^%  "Jvxv^^i^K^-^^Vwot 
be  despised  b^  ^\m,^Vo\v^%^vN^\vv^v^.ixvi.'?^^^^ 
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»eing3  tbeii'  di^iei^t  abilities :  he  faithfully  per 
orms  the  task  of  life,  \fitbin  whatever  limits  hit 
abours  may  bjs  confiu^d,  or  how  soon  soevei 
hey  ipc^y  be  forgotten. 

We  c^Q  concpiye  so  much  more  than  we  can 
^qcom]^lish,  that  whoever  tries  his  own  actions 
>y  his  imagination,  may  appear  despicable  in  his 
)wn  eyes.  He  that  despises  for  its  littleness  any 
hing  really  useful,  has  no  pretensions  to  applaud 
Ixe  grandeur  of  his  conceptions ;  since  nothing 
)ut  narrowness  of  mind  hinders  him  from  seeing, 
liat  by  pursuing  the  same  principles  every  thing 
imitea  will  appear  contemptible. 

He  that  neglects  the  care  of  Jhis  family^  while 

lis  benevolence  expands  itself  in  scheming  the 

lappiness  of  imaginary  kingdoms,  might  with 

^.qual  reason  sit  on  a  throne  dreaming  of  univer- 

al  empire,  and  of  the  diffusion  of  blessings  over 

11  the  globe :  yet  even  this  globe  is  little,  com- 

ared  with  the  system  of  matter  within  our  view ! 

id  that  system  barely  something  more  than 

mentity,  compared  with  the  boundless  regions 

space,  to  which  neither  eye  nor  imagination 

1  extend. 

From  conceptions,  ther^fpre,  of  what  we  might 

'e  been,  and  from  wislieft  to  be  what  we  are 

,  conceptions  that  we  know  to  be  foolish,  and 

les  which  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we  must  neces- 

y  descend  to  the  consideration  of  what  we 

We   have  powers  very   scanty  in   their 

»st  extent,  but  which  in  different  men  are 

ently  proportioned.    Suitably  to  these  pow- 

e  have  duties  prescribed,  which  we  must 

M  decline  for  the  sake  of  deU^\vti\\%  ^xi:^- 

with  easier  amusements,  uox  oN«^<i^i«-  \ss. 

XI.  X  X 
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» 

idk  c<mtemplation  of  greater  exceUenceormore 
eztennre  comprelieiincm. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  liyes,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  bom  to  please 
oursdvea.  He  that  studies  simply  his  own  satis- 
faction,  will  always  find  the  proper  business  of 
his  station  too  hard  or  too  easy  for  him.  But  if 
we  bear  continually  in  mind,  our  relation  tS  The 
Father  of  Being,  by  whom  we  are  placed  in  the 
world,  and  who  has  allotted  us  the  part  which 
we  are  to  bear  in  the  general  system  of  life,  we 
shall  be  easily  persuaded  to  resign  our  own  in- 
clinations to  Unerring  Wisdom,  and  do  the  work 
decreed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and  diligence. 


Numb.  131.     Tuesday,  Fe6rauiry  6,  1754. 

— — MiacB 

Ergo  aUquid  nostris  d«  morilms*  juvsnal* 

And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

.  DBTDEN,  JUN* 

FoNTENELLE,in  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, closes  a  long  enum*eration  of  that  great  philo- 
sopher's virtues  and  attainments,  with  an  obser- 
vation, that "  he  was  not  distinguished  from  other 
men  by  any  singularity  either  natural  or  affected." 
It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superio- 
rity to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to 
separate  knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by 
which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he 
was  able  to  excel  in  science  and  wisdom,  without 
purchasing  them  by  the  neglect  of  little  things; 
and  that  he  stood  alone,  merely  because  he  had 
Jeft  the  rest  of  mankind  behind  him,  not  because 
he  deviated  from  l\ve  \>fe^\fcTv  X\^0«., 
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Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch,  should 
compare  the  lives  of  illustrious  men,  might  set 
this  part  of  Newton's  character  to  view  with 
great  advantage,  by  opposing  it  to  that  of  Bacon, 
perhaps  the  only  man  of  latter  ages  who  has 
any  pretensions  to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of 
genius  or  science. 

Bacon,  afteriie  had  added  to  a  long  and  care- 
ful contemplation  of  almost  every  other  object  of 
knowledge  a  curious  inspection  into  common 
life,  and  after  having  surveyed  nature  as  a  philo- 
sopher, had  examined  "  men's  business  and 
bosoms"  as  a  statesman ;  yet  failed  so  much  in 
the  conduct  of  domestick  affairs,  that,  in  the 
most  lucrative  post  to  which  a  great  and  wealthy 
kingdom  could  advance  him,  he  felt  all  the 
miseries  of  distressful  poverty,  and  committed  all 
the  crimes  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  were 
at  once  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it  is 
said,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that 
money,  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants 
might  steal  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he 
sat  studious  and  abstracted  at  the  other. 

As  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  excel- 
lence, very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness  of 
Bacon :  but  almost  all  the  studious  tribe,  as  they 
obtain  any  participation  of  his  knowledge,  feel 
likewise  some  contagion  of  his  defects ;  and  ob- 
struct the  veneration  which  learning"  would  pro- 
cure, by  follies  greater  or  less,  to  which  only 
learning  could  betray  them. 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Guar- 
dian, that  the  world  punishes  with  too  gpreit 
severity  the  errour  of  those,  who  unA.^^oA.'^M 
the  ignorsLTice  of  little  tlimg^  mwj  \i^  ^'^'^^ 
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sakrd  by  tke  knowledge  of  great ;  fbr  so  it  is, 
that  as  more  can  detect  petty  failings  than  can 
distinguish  or  esteem  great  qualification s,  and  as 
mankind  is  in  general  more  Easily  disposed  to 
censure  than  to  admiratioti,  contempt  is  often 
incurred  by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  virtue  or 
usefulness  cannot  counterbalaiice. 
«  Yet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to 
avoid;  no  man  can  become  qualified  for  the  com- 
mon intercourses  of  life,  by  private  meditation ; 
the  manners  of  the  world  are  not  a  regular  sys- 
tem, planned  by  philosophers  upon  settled  prin- 
ciples, in  which  every  cause  has  a  congruous 
effect,  and  one  part  has  a  just  reference  to  an- 
other. Of  the  fashions  prevalent  in  every 
country,  a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  parti- 
cular temperatures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more 
from  the  constitution  of  the  government;  but 
the  greater  part  have  grown  up  by  chance ;  been 
started  by  caprice,  been  contrived  by  affectation, 
or  borrowed  without  any  jus^  motives  of  choice 
from  other  countries. 

Of  all  these,  the  savage  that  hunts  his  prey 
upon  the  mountains,  and  the  sage  that  specu- 
lates in  his  closet,  must  necessarily  live  in  equal 
ignorance ;  yet  by  the  observation  of  these  trifles 
it  is,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  kept  ii^order, 
that  the  adf^ress  of  one  to  another  is  regmated, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  world  carried  on 
with  facility  and  method. 

These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, become  great  by  their  frequency ;  and  he 
very  much  mistakes  \\i*  ovrn  interest,  who  to  the 
i/saroidable  unsk\\fu\tie'&^  o^  ia)o^V\^<i>LVi\:i  "mA w 
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tirement,  adds  a  voluntary  neglect  of  common 
forms,  and  increases  the  disadvantages  of  a  stu- 
dious course  of  life  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of 
those  practices,  by  which  others  endeavour  to 
gain  favour  and  multiply  friendships. 

A  real  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  ce- 
remony is,  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found : 
much  the  greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to 
laugh  at  foppery  and  formality,  secretly  wish  to 
have  possessed  those  qualifications  which  they 
pretend  to  despise ;  and  because  they  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  wash  away  the  tincture  which  they  have 
so  deeply  imbibed,  endeavour  to  harden  them- 
selves in  a  sullen  approbation  of  their  own  colour. 
Neutrality  is  a  state  into  which  the  busy  passions 
of  man  cannot  easily  subside ;  and  he  who  is  in 
danger  of  the  pangs  of  envy,  is  generally  forced 
U>  recreate  his  imagination  with  an  e£Port  of 
comfort. 
Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who,  supported 
y  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities,  and  ele- 
ited  by  a  long  course  of  reputation  and  ap- 
ause,  voluntarily  consign  themselves  to  singu- 
-ity,  affect  to  cross  the  roads  of  life  because 
^y  know  that  they  shall  not  be  jostled,  and 
lulge  a  boundless  gratification  of  will  because 
y  perceive  that  they  shall  be  quietly  obeyed, 
n  of  this  kind  are  generally  known  by  the 
le  of  HumourUtSy  an  appellation  by  which 
hat  has  obtained  it,  and  can  be  contented  to 
>  it,  is  set  free  at  once  from  the  shackles  of 
on :  and  can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or  stand,  be 
tive  or  silent,  gloomy  .or  merry,  advance 
dities  or  oppose   demon stratiou^  ^wiJsNssvsJv. 
ther  reprehension  from  ia^ii\jaTi^\icv'«ts.^^a^» 

X  X    S 
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it  is  his  wiay^  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  must 
be  let  alone. 

Tt^is  seems  to  many  an  easy  passport  through 
the  various  factions  of  manlond;  and  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  appear  too  frequently 
to  consider  the  patience  with  which  their  ca- 
prices are  safiered  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of 
their  own  importance,  of  a  genius  to  which  sub- 
mission is  universally  piud,  and  whose  irri^u- 
larities  are  only  considered  as  consequences  of 
its  vigour.  These  peculiarities,  however^  are 
always  found  to  spot  a  character,  though  they 
may  not  totally  obsciu^  it;  and  he  who  expects 
from  mankind,  that  they  should  give  up  esta- 
blished customs  in  compliance  mth  his  siiq^le 
will,  and  exacts  that  deference  which  he  doen 
hot  pay,  may  be  endured,  but  eah  hever  be 
approv^. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  uni- 
tersally  and  invariably  displeasing.  In  whatever 
reipect  a  man  differs  fron;L  others,  he  must  be 
considered  by  them  as  either  worse  or  better ; 
by  being  better,  it  is  well  known  that  a  man 
gains  admiration  oftener  than  love,  since  all  ap- 
probation of  his  practice  must  necessarily  con- 
demn him  that  gives  it;  and  though  a  man  often 
pleases  by  inferiority,  there  are  fbw  who  desire 
to  give  such  pleasure.  Yet  the  truth  is,  diat 
singularity  is  almost  always  regarded  as  a 
brand  of  slight  reproach ;  and  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  acknowledged  merit,  serves  as  an 
abatement  or  an  allay  of  excellence,  by  which 
weak  eyes  are  reconciled  to  its  lustre,  and  by 
which,  though  kindnets  is  not  gained,  at  least 
envy  is  averted. 
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But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conclude  his 
own  merit  so  great  or  conspicuous,  as  to  require 
or  justify  singularity ;  it  is  as  hazardous  £pr  a 
moderate  understanding  to  usurp  the  preroga- 
tives of  genius,  as  for  a  common  form  to  play 
over  the  airs  of  uncontested  beauty.  The  pride 
of  men  will  not  patiently  endure  to  see  one 
whose  understanding  or  attainments  are  but  level 
with  theli"  own,  break  the  rules  by  which  they 
have  consented  to  be  bound,  or  forsake  the  di- 
rection which  they  submissively  follow.  All  vio- 
lation of  established  practice  implies  in  its  own 
nature  a  r^e^ition  of  the  common  opinion,  a  de- 
fiance of  common  censure,  abd  an  appeal  from 
general  laws  to  private  judgment:  he,  therefore, 
who  differs  from  others  without  apparent  advan- 
tage, ought  not  to  be  angry  if  his  arrbgance  is 
punished  with  ridicule ;  if  those  whose  example 
he  superciliously  overlooks,  point  him  out  to  de- 
rision, and  hoot  him  back  again  into  the  com- 
mon road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  often  exerted  in 

little  things,  where  right  and  wrong  are  indeter- 

ninable,  and  where,  therefore,  vanity  is  without 

xcuse.     But  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is 

oble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.     To  be  pious 

mong  infidels,  to  be  disinterested  in  a  time  of 

Bneral  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  rea- 

n  in  the  midst  of  sensualists,  is  a  proof  of  a 

nd  intent  on  nobler  things  than  the  praise  or 

ime  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  contem- 

tion  of  the  highest  good,  and  superiotir  to  the 

iinny  of  custom  and  example. 

n  moral  and  religious  quesUow^  qt^,^  nf>*^ 
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man  will  hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  be- 
cause these  duties  are  constant  and  immutable, 
and  depend /oot  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the 
commands  of  Heaven ;  yet  even  of  these,  the 
external  mode  is  to  be  in  some  measure  regulated 
by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live ;  for  he  is  certainly  no  friend  to  virtue,  who 
neglects  to  give  it  any  lawful  attraction,  or  suf- 
fers it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate  the  affec- 
.tions  for  want  of  innocent  compliance  with 
fashionable  decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Nelson,  that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  in  his 
manners,  and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew, 
that  the  eminence  of  his  character  drew  many 
eyes  upon  him  ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive 
the  young  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  an  enemy  to  any  distinction  or 
enjoyment  in  which  human  nature  may  inno- 
cenuy  delight. 

In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  intention  to  subject  reason  or  conscience 
to  custom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the 
degree  and  practices  of  mankind;  is  in  some 
notions  the  duty  of  a  social  being;  because  by 
compliance  only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing 
only  he  can  become  useful :  but  as  the  end  is 
not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are 
not  to  give  up  virtue  to  complaisance ;  for  the 
end  of  complaisance  is  only  to  gain  the  kind- 
ness of  our  fellow  beings,  whose  kindness  is 
desirable  only  as  instrumental  to  happiness,  and 
happiness  must  be  always  lost  by  departure  from 
virtue. 
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Numb.  137.     Tuesday,  February  20, 1754. 

What  have  I  been  doiiig  ? 

As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furnished  with 
the  power  of  prescience,  he  can  provide  for  the 
future  only  by  considering  the  past;  and  as  fu- 
turity is  all  in  which  he  has  any  real  interest,  he 
ought  very  diligently  to  use  the  only  means  by 
which  he  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it,  and  fre- 
quently to  revolve  the  experiments  which  he  has 
hitherto  made  upon  life,  that  he  may  gain  wis- 
dom from  his  mistakes,  and  caution  from  his 
miscarriages. 

Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  as  to  practise  every 
night  this  solemn  recollection,  yet  I  am  not  so 
lost  in  dissipation  as  wholly  to  omit  it ;  nor  can 
I  forbear  sometimes  to  enquire  of  myself,  in 
what  employment  my  life  has  passed  away. 
Much  of  my  time  has  sunk  into  nothing,  and 
left  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished ; 
and  of  this  I  now  only  know,  that  it  was  once 
in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  been  im- 
proved. 

Of  other  parts  of  life,  memory  can  give  some 
account ;  at  some  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and 
at  others  serious ;  I  have  sometimes  mingled  in 
conversation,  and  sometimes  meditated  in  soli- 
tude; one  day  has  been  spent  in  consulting 
the  ancient  sages,  and  another  in  writing  Ad- 
ventkirers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is 
usual  to  compute  the  loss  and  ipio^t.     k^Vy 
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soon  cease  to  write  AdventurerSy  I  could  not  for- 
bear lately  to  consider  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence of  my  labours ;  and  whether  1  am  to 
reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  these  compositions, 
as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable  purpose,  or 
suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evaporations. 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  the  attesta- 
tion of  my  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may 
be  frustrated  when  they  are  executed  without 
suitable  skill,  or  directed  to  an  end  unattainable 
in  itself. 

Some  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  little 
room  for  self-congratulation ;  some  who  affirm, 
that  books  have  no  influence  upon  the  publick,. 
that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  its  authors, 
and  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  correct  their 
manners,  is,  like  Xerxes,  to  scourge  the  wind,  or 
shackle  the  torrent. 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  un- 
failing experience.  The  world  is  full  of  fraud 
and  corruption,  rapine  or  malignity  ;  interest  is 
the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  and  every  one  is 
endeavouring  to  increase  his  own  stores  of  hap- 
piness by  perpetual  accumulation,  without  re- 
flecting upon  the  numbers  whom  liis  superfluity 
condemns  to  want:  in  this  state  of  things  a 
book  of  morality  is  published,  in  which  charily 
and  benevolence  are  strongly  in  forced  ;  and  it  is 
proved  beyond  opposition,  that  men  are  happy 
in  proportion  as  they  are  virtuous,  and  rich  as 
they  are  liberal.  The  book  is  applauded,  and 
the  author  is  preferred ;  he  imagines  his  applause 
deserved,  and  receives  less  pleasure  from  the 
accjuisiUon  o?  Ye\N  aix^l  \\\mw  "C^^  ^<ii^'^'?rx>vv«>uess  ot* 
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merit.  Let  us  look  again  upon  mankind ;  in- 
terest is  still  the  ruling  motive,  and  the  world  is 
yet  full  of  fraud  and  corruption,  malevolence 
and  rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  assertion, 
arises  merely  from  its  generality  and  compre- 
hension ;  to  overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distinct 
facts,  requires  a  wider  survey  of  the  world  than 
human  eyes  can  take ;  the  progress  of  reforma- 
tion is  gradual  and  silent,  as  the  extension  of 
evening  shadows  ;  we  know  that  they  were  short 
at  nooii,  and  are  long  at  sunset,  but  our  senses 
were  not  able  to  discern  their  increase;  we  know 
.of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was  once  savage, 
and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  a  precept  and 
admonition  ? 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  but  corrupt 
in  different  degrees  ;  as  they  are  universally  ig- 
norant, yet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of 
knowledge.  How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been 
increased  and  preserved  in  one  place  beyond 
another,  but  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational 
inforcement  ? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  in- 
fluence is  still  little  in  the  world ;  so  the  ground 
is  annually  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 
want  of  bread.  But,  surely,  neither  the  labours 
of  the  moralist  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain ; 
let  them  for  a  while  neglect  their  tasks,  and  their 
usefulness  will  be  known  ;  the  wickedness  that 
/s  now  frequent  would  become  universal,  the 
iDread  that  is  now  scarce  would  wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small, 
^ndi  the  consequence  of  his  endeavou.t^  vks^^^k^- 
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ceptible,  in  a  general  prospect  of  th(e  wofU. 
Providence  has  given  no  man  ability  to  ^p  mi>ch, 
that  something  might  be  left  for  ew&ry  man  to 
do.  The  business  of  life  b  carried  op  by  % 
g>eneral  co-operatiof^ ;  in  which  ih^  ^purt  of  ^y 
single  man  can  b^  no  qiore  4if^wgmi)4)(94>  than 
the  effect  pf  a  partici^jE^r  flipp  wl^en  t|i«m^a^wB 
are  floated  by  a  summer  ^hower;  y.^^  ^T^Vf  ^P 
increases  the  inundfttipn,  aKd  ev^ry  l^w4  ^^ 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  manKind^ 

That  a  writer,  however  zfialous  or  doq^eofc 
seldom  works  a  visible  effect  upon  cities  pp  na- 
tions, will  readily  be  grated.  The  hocik  wbidi 
is  read  most,  is  read  by  feWy  compared  wit^i 
those  that  read  it  not;  and  of  those  few,  the' 
greater  part  peruse  it  with  dispositicHia  that  very 
Ottle  favour  their  own  improvptoent^ 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  several  mojtives 
which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perusal : 
spite,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  fear,  love 
and  hatred,  every  passion  which  incites  to  any 
other  action,  serves  at  one  tim^  or  other  to  sti- 
mulate a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume 
into  their  hands,  because  they  hope  to  distinguish 
their  penetration,  by  finding  faults  which  havf^ 
escaped  the  publick ;  others  eagerly  buy  it  in 
the  first  bloom  of  reputation,  that  they  may  join 
the  chorus  of  praise,  and  not  lag,  as  Falstaff 
terms  it,  in  "  the  rearward  of  the  fashion." 

Some  read  for  style  and  some  for  argument: 
one  has  little  care  about  the  sentiment,  he  ob- 
serves only  how  it  is  expressed ;  another  regards 
notthe  conc\v\sioxv^\i\xX\'^^v^'8s^lUi  mark  how 
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it  U  unf^rred :  tbey  read  for  other  purposes  than 
the  attainment  pf  practical  knowledge;  and  are 
no  more  likely  to  grow  wise  \)j  an  exami^atiop 
pf  a  treati^^  of  moral  prudence,  than  an  archi- 
tect to  inflame  his  devotion  by  considering  at- 
tentively the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  th^  they  may  emb^ish  their  coq- 
versation,  or  shine  in  dispute ;  some  that  they 
may  not  be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the 
reputation  of  literary  accomplishments  :  but  the 
most  g^^eral  and  prevalent  reason  of  study  is 
the  impossibility  of  finding  another  amusement 
equally  cheap  or  constant,  equally  independent 
on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  He  that  wants 
money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure  through 
her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home  when  the 
gay  world  rolls  tp  Bath  or  Tunbridge;  he  whose 
gput  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber  the 
rattle  of  chariots  transporting  happier  beings  to 
l^ayg  and  assemblies,  will  be  forced  to  seek  in 
books  a  refuge  from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  useless,  who  pr-o- 
vides  innpcent  amusements  for  minds  like  these. 
There  are  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  many 
more  insUgations  to  evil,  than  incit^e^ts  to 
good,  that  ne  who  ke^s  men  in  a  neutral  state^ 
may  be  justly  considered  as  a  benefactor  to 
life. 

But,  perhap9>  it  seldom  happens,  that  study 
terminates  in  niere  pastime.  Books  have  always 
a  secret  influence  on  the  understanding;  we 
cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas:  he  that 
reads  books  of  science*  though  without  any 
fixed  desire  of  improvement,  will  ^^co^  \sv5^^^ 

VOZ,  XI,  Y  Y 
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knowing;  he  that  entertains  himself  with  moral 
or  religious  treatises,  will  imperceptibly  advance 
in  goodness ;  the  ideas  which  are  often  offered 
to  the  mind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment 
when  it  is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  reason,  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  writers,  that  there-  are  already 
books  sufficient  in  the  world ;  that  all  the  topicks 
of  persuasion  have  been  discussed,  and  every 
important  question  clearly  stated  and  justly  de- 
cided ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no-  room  to 
hope,  that  pigmies  should  conquer  .where  heroes 
have  been  defeated,  or  that  the  petty  copiers  of 
the  present  time  should  advance"the  great  work 
of  reformation,  which  their  predecessors  were 
forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of   human 
knowledge,  it  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  increase;   but  so  nar- 
row, that  almost  every  understanding  may,  by  a 
diligent  application  of  its  powers,  hope  to  en- 
large it.     It  is,  however,  not  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  forbear  to  write,  till  he  has  disco- 
vered some  truth  unknown  before  ;  he  may  be 
sufficiently  useful,  by  only  diversifying  the  sur- 
face of  knowledge,  and  luring  the  mind  by  a 
new  appearance  to  a  second  view  of  those  beau- 
ties which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  be- 
fore.     Every  writer  may  find  intellects  corre- 
spondent to  his  own,  to  whom  his  expressions  are 
familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congenig,!;   and,  per- 
haps,  truth   is   often  more  successfully  propa- 
gated by  men  of  moderate  abilities,  who,  adopt- 
ing the  opmiow^  oi  o\>[v^x^,  V-^n^  w^  ^"^vx.^  Vs^  to 
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exj^iaia  them  clearly,  than  by  subtle  spec  ulatists 
and  curious  -searchers,  who  exact  from  their 
readers  powers  equal  to  their  ^own,  and  if  their 
fabricks  of  science  be  strong,  take  no  care  to 
render  them  accessible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  which 
I  have  laid  out  in  these  little  compositions.  That 
the  world  has  grown  apparently  better,  .since  the 
publication  of  the  AdvenJbvrer^  I  have  not  ob- 
served ;  but  am  willing,  to  think,  that  many  have 
been  affected  by  single  sentiments,  of  which  it 
is  their  business  to  renew  the  impression ;  that 
many  have  caught  bints  of  truth,  which  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  pursue;  and  that  those  who  have 
received  no  improvement,  have  wanted  not  oppor- 
tunity but  intention  to  improve. 


Numb.  138.     Saturday,  March  2, 1754. 

Ctuid  part  tranqttUlet  ?  k^mot,  an  duke  lueeUwn, 
An  teeretum  iter,  etfallentit  semita  vito  ?  hob. 

•  Whether  the  tranqail  mind  and  pore, 
Honoors  or  wealth  our  bliss  insure : 
Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  stray. 
Where  lonelj  leads  the  silent  way.-  framcis. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  authors 
to  the  welfare  of  the  publick,  I  am  led  by  a  na- 
tural train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  themselves ;  and  to  enquire 
what  degree  of  happiness  or  vexation  is  annex- 
ed to  the  difficult  and  laborious  employment 
of  providing  instruction  or  entertsdnment  for 
mankind. 

Y  X  ^ 
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In  estimating  the  pain  or  pleasufe  of  any  pa 
ticular  state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  dec 
sions  from  his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with  ce 
tainty  determine  whether  other  minds  are  affee 
ed  by  the  same  causes  in  the  same  manne 
Yet  by  this  criterion  we  must  be  content 
judge,  because  no  other  can  be  obtained;  am 
indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  very  fall; 
cious,  for  excepting  here  and  there  an  anoma 
ous  mind,  which  either  does  not  feel  like  othei 
or  dissembles  its  sensibility,  we  find  men  unan 
mously  concur  in  attributing  happiness  or  misei 
to  particular  conditions,  as  they  i^ree  in  a< 
knowledging  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  ( 
autumn. 

If  we  apply  to  authors  themselves  for  an  a( 
count  of  their  state,  it  will  appear  very  little  t 
deserve  envy :  for  they  have  in  all  ages  been  ad 
dieted  to  complaint.  The  neglect  of  learning 
the  ingratitude  of  the  present  age,  and  the  at 
surd  preference  by  whiclf  ignorance  and  dulnes 
•  often  obtain  favour  and  rewards,  have  been  froE 
age  to  age  topicks  of  invective ;  and  few  hav 
left  their  names  to  posterity,  without  some  ap 
peal  to  future  candour  from  the  perverseness  an( 
malice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  been  often  inclined  U 
doubt,  whether  authors,  however  querulous,  an 
in  reality  more  miserable  than  their  fellow  mor 
tals.  The  present  life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infeli 
city;  every  man,  like  an  author, believes  himsel 
to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  solaces  th< 
present  with  the  prospect  of  the  future  ;  others 
indeed^  suffer  lYvose  ^\^^.Y^cJ\\vV\si^\s\a»  v\  silence 
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of  which  the  writer  complains,  to  show  how  well 
he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
few  writers  have  missed  the  enjoyment :  he  whose 
hopes  have  so  far  overpowered  his  fears,  as  that 
he  has  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate  for 
fame,  seldom  fails  to  amuse  himself,  before  his 
appearance,  with  pleasing  scenes  of  affluence 
or  honour ;  while  his  fortune  is  yet  under  the  re- 
gulation of  fancy,  he  easily  models  it  to  his  wish, 
suffers  no  thoughts  of  criticks  or  rivals  to  in- 
trude upon  his  mind,  but  CQunts  over  the 
bounties  of  patronage,  or  listens  to  the  voice  of 
praise.  ' 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxuriously  of 
the  second  period  of  an  author's  happiness,  and 
tell  of  the  tumultuous  raptures  of  invention, 
when  the  mind  riots  in  imagery,  and  the  choice 
stands  suspended  between  different  sentiments. 

These  pleasures,  I  believe,  may  sometimes  be 
indulged  to  those,  whe  come  to  a  subject  of  dis- 
quisition with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with  fan- 
cies so  vigorous,  as  easily  to  excite,  sekct,  and 
arrange  them.  To  write  is,  indeed,  no  unpleas- 
ing  employment,  when  one  sentiment  readily  pro- 
duces another,  and  both  ideas  and  expressions 
present  themselves  at  the  first  summons;  but 
such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius  does  not  al- 
ways obtain ;  and  common  writers  know  it  only 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  possibility. 
-Composition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  effort  of 
plow  diligence  and  steady  perseverance,  to  which 
the  mind  is  dragged  by  necessity  or  resolution, 
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and  fVom  which  th6  atbtitaon  is  every  moment 
starting  to  more  delightful  amusements. 

It  flrequenlly  hap^nt^^  that  a  design  which, 
when  coh&ider^d  At  a  distahcey  ^ye  flattering 
hopes  of  facility,  mocks  us  in  the  execution  with 
unexpected  difficulties ;  the  mind  which,  while 
it  considered  it  in  the  gross,  imagined  itself 
amply  furnished  with  materials,  finds  sometimes 
an  unexpected  barrenness  and  vacuity,  and 
wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are  vanished, 
which  alittle before  seemed strugglingforendssion. 
Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  themselves; 
but  so  confused  and  unconnected,  that  they  are 
not  without  difficulty  reduced  to  method  or  con- 
catenated in  a  regular  and  dependent  series; 
the  mind  falls  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  which 
neither  the  beginning  nor  end  caii  be  dbco- 
vered,  and  toils  and  strugglejn  Without  (urogress 
or  extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  '^  if  matter  be 
once  got  together,  words  will  be  found  with  very 
little  difficulty ;"  a  position  which,  thotigh  suffi- 
'  ciently  plausible  to  be  inserted  in  poetical  pre- 
cepts, is  by  no  means  strictly  and  philosophically 
true.  If  words  Were  naturally  and  necessarily 
^consequential  to  sentiments,  it  would  always 
follow,  that  he  who  has  most  knowledge  must 
have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every  man  would 
clearly  express  what  he  fully  understood:  yet 
We  find,  that  to  think,  and  discourse,  are  often 
the  qualities  of  different  persons :  and  many 
books  might  surely  be  produced,  where  just  ana 
noble  sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured  by 
unsuitable  diction. 
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Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  tilings,  claim  the 
care  of  an  author.  Indeed,  df  many  authors, 
and  those  not  useless  or  contemptible,  words 
are  almost  the  only  care :  many  make  it  their 
study,  not  so  much  to  strike  out  iiew  sentiments, 
as  to  recommend  those  which  are  already  known 
to  more  favourable  notice  by  fairer  decorations : 
but  every  inan,  Whether  he  copies 'or  invents, 
whether  he  delivers  his  own  thoughts  or  those 
of  another,  ha&  often  found  hiihself  deficient  in 
the  jpo^^f  of  expression,  big  tdth  ideas  which 
he  could  n'dt  utter,  obliged  to  ranslilck  his  me- 
mory tot  t^mls  adequate  to  his  concepttbns,  and 
at  last  unable  to  impress  upon  tii&  fed!d6^  the 
image  e:(isting  in  his  own  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  botninon  diditesSek  of  a  Writer, 
to  be  within  a  Word  of  a  happy  peHbd,  to  want 
only  k  single  epithet  to  giVe  amplilfe&tibh  its  full 
force,  to  ir^i^tiire  only  a  bdrfespohdbnt  term  in 
order  to  finish  a  pdragra))h  with  elegance,  ^nd 
make  one  cf  its  members  answer  to  the  other : 
but  th^^e  deficiencies  cahiibt  alwayd  be  supplied: 
and  after  a  long  study  and  relation,  tbe  passage 
is  tnrned  an^W,  and  the  web  Ui^wov6h  that  was 
so  nearly  finii^hied. 

But  when  thoughts  dnd  WOi'dd  are  collected 
and  adjusted,  and  the  whole  composition  at  last 
concluded,  it  seldom  gratifies  the  author,  when 
he  comes  coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it, 
with  the  hopes  which  had  b^en  excited  in  the 
fury  of  the  performance :  nbVelty  Uways  capti- 
vates the  mmd ;  as  our  thoughts  risb  fresh  upon 
us,  we  readily  believe  them  just  and  original, 
which,  when  the  pleasure  of  ipx<A>x<cN\wv  \^  ^"^^^ 
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we  find  to  be  inean  «ad  commoiiy  or  borrowed 
from  the  worki  of  others,  and  supplied  by  me- 
mory rather  liian  invention. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  the  writer 
finds  no  such  faults  in  his  performance,  be  is  still 
to  remember,  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial 
eyes :  and  when  he  considers  how  much  men 
who  could  judse  of  others  with  great,  exactness, 
have  often  feuled  of  judging  of  themselves,  he 
will  be  afraid  of  deciding  too  hastily  in  his  own 
favour,  or.  of  aljiowing.  himself  to  contemplate 
with  too  much  complacence,  treasure  that  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  passed  the 
only  trial  that  can  stamp  its  value. 

From  the  publick,  and  only  from  the  pubUck, 
is  he  to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a 
final  justification  of  self-esteem;  but  the  publick 
is  not  easily  persuaded  to  favour  an  author.  If 
mankind  were  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  is 
reasonable  to  imagipe,  that  of  such  writings,  at 
least,  as  describe  the  movements  of  the  human 
passions,  and  of  which  evexy  man  carries  the 
archetype  within  him,  a  just  opinion  would  be 
formed ;  but  whoever  has  remarked  the  fate  of 
books,  must  have  found  it  governed  by  other ' 
causes  than  general  consent  arising  from  general 
conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  liave  courage 
to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinion, 
it  often  remains  long  in  obscurity,  and  perishes 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few,  a  very  few, 
commonly  constitute  the  taste  of  the  time ;  the 
judgment  which  they  have  once  pronounced, 
some  are  too  larj  toi  d\«cuss^  and  some  too  timer- 
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ous  to  contradict;  it  may  howevep  be,  I  think, 
observed,  that  their  power  is  greater  to  depress 
than  exsdt,  as  mankind  are  more  credulous  of 
censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  publick  judgment  is 
not  to  be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  miseries 
of  an  author;  since  it  commonly  serves,  after 
miscarriage,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself.  Be- 
cause the  world  has  sometimes  passed  an  unjust 
sentence,  he  readily  concludes  the  sentence  un- 
just by  which  his  performance  is  condemned ; 
because  some  have  been  exalted  above  their 
merits  by  partiality,'  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the 
success  of  a  rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work, 
but  the  zeal  of  his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole, 
as  the  author  seems  to  share  all  the  common  mi- 
series of  life,  he  appears  to  partake  likewise  of 
its  lenitives  and  abatements. 
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